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This Issue in Brief 
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Income from wages and salaries in the postwar period 


Full employment and a substantial increase in wage rates will be essential if 
a postwar decrease in wage-salary income is to be averted. Reduction of hours 
of work, the transfer of workers from war to peacetime industries and the elimina- 
tion of shift-premium pay in certain war industries will, if not offset by other 
changes, result in a decrease of 16.7 billion dollars in payments for wages and 
salaries. Page 401. 








Employment opportunities for welders 





The employment outlook for welders is less favorable than for many other 
metalworking occupations. Employment of welders and burners, which rose to 
an all-time peak of 364,000 during the war, will show a very substantial decline 
in the immediate postwar period, primarily because of a reduction in shipbuilding 
activity. Even under favorable economic conditions the peacetime level of 
welding jobs is likely to remain for many years far below the wartime number. 
The large number of persons who have received welding training during the war 
is also an important factor limiting opportunities in this occupation. A com- 
prehensive analysis of the employment opportunities for welders is presented in 
the article on page 414. 


ILO preparation for Paris conference 


Paris will be the scene of a conference of the International Labor Organization, 
to be held October 15 to November 7, 1945. Major subjects to be dealt with 
include means of maintaining a high level of employment during the postwar 
period of industrial reconversion, the welfare of children and young workers, 
minimum standards of social policy in dependent territories, and constitutional 
changes to facilitate affiliation with the United Nations Organization. Page 483. 
Wartime changes in agricultural employment 

Wartime conditions accelerated the relative decline of farm employment. 
The number of farm workers in July 1944 was 9 percent smaller than the July 
1935-39 average, yet farm production in 1944 reached its all-time peak, a third 
above the 1935-39 level. Every region except the Pacific States shared the 
decline in farm employment. Changes in the farm employment structure and 
in the volume and types of agricultural production, combined with opportunities 
for nonfarm jobs, were factors contributing to the extensive regional fluctuations 
in farm employment. The greatest percentage declines were among hired 
workers, except in the Pacific States where an increase occurred. Postwar farm 
employment will depend primarily on high levels of production and employment 
in nonagricultural enterprises. Page 442. 


Employment conditions in Italy, 1944-45 


In Northern Italy a policy of guaranteed wages for industrial workers was 
continued by agreement until the end of July 1945. Both wages and cost of 
living were rising in that area. In the southern and central parts of Italy, 58 
percent of the workers attached to industrial establishments covered in a sample 
survey were partially or wholly unemployed. Losses suffered by 40 percent of 
the establishments which were surveyed for war damages amounted to 34.7 per- 
cent of prewar valuation. Page 455. 


Operations of consumers’ cooperatives in 1944 


All-time peaks in membership and business were reached by the distributive 
and service organizations of the consumers’ cooperative movement in the United 
States in 1944. Electricity cooperatives accelerated the advance which had been 
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retarded, since 1941, largely by shortages of metals and other materials. Tha 
credit unions, for which the prosperous war years had been a time of sharply 
falling business, began to show increases in loansagain. The article on page 467 
gives data on the operations of the various types of cooperatives in 1944 and 
traces the trend of their development since 1929. 


Union agreements in the tobacco industry 

Approximately 90 percent of the wage earners in the cigarette, smoking and 
chewing tobacco, and snuff branch and about 50 yoo of the wage earners in the 
cigar branch of the tobacco industry are employed in plants which have negotiated 
agreements with national or international unions. An analysis of union agree- 
ment provisions in both branches of the industry is given on page 483. 


Trends in urban wage rates, October 1944 to April 1945 


Urban wage rates in both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industry con- 
tinued to rise between October 1944 and April 1945, but at a slightly lower rate of 
increase than during the preceding 6 months. The largest and -most widely 
spread rate increase in manufacturing occurred in the apparel and leather products 
industry groups. in which wage rates had risen 6.7 and 4.2 percent, respectively 
Wage rates had advanced less than half of 1 percent in the petroleum, paper, and 
basic iron and steel industry groups. Retail trade was highest among the selected 
nonmanufacturing industries studied, with an increase of 4.6 percent. The 
Southeastern and Middle Atlantic States registered the largest increases through- 
out industry in general. For manufacturing industry, the 1.6-percent rise brings 
the increase in urban wage rates since January 1941 to about 32 percent. For the 
nonmanufacturing industries the 3.7-percent increase brings the total average 
increase to 18 percent since April 1943, the earliest date that comparable data 


were available. Page 519. 


Revised estimates of factory wage earners paid less than 65 cents per hour 

Estimates by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, to determine the probable impact 
of the proposed 65-cent minimum wage, indicate that in the summer of 1945 only 
about 20 percent of the approximate total of 12,200,000 factory wage earners 
employed were being paid straight-time hourly wages of less than 65 cents. In 
the various industries, the proportion varied from less than half of 1 percent in 
the manufacture of transportation equipment to over 50 percent in the tobacco 
and lumber industries. Page 529. 


Prices in the second quarter of 1945 


The end of the war in Europe during the second quarter of 1945 brought no 
immediate change in the general trend of prices. Retail prices of living essentials 
rose 1.7 percent, to the highest level since the spring of 1921, and primary-market 
prices advanced 0.8 percent. In many respects, the quarter was a period of 
transition. There was a continuation of pressures of earlier months, but lower 
income payments, military cut-backs, and scattered improvements in civilian 
supplies indicated some lessening of pressures. Page 539. 
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Current Statistics of Labor Interest in Selected Periods ' 














{Available in reprint form] 
Uni » 1945 1944 
nit or base 
Item period 
July June May July 
Employment and unemployment 
Civilian labor force (BC): Total_.....- Thousands.._. 53, 750 53, 140 | 52,030 55, 000 
pt RE Sep a A YS SEs 380 | 33, 790 35, 890 
DE ctiiinnannnschepagiahécichinerod Raed 18, 810 18, 760 | 18, 240 19, 110 
OS _ SS eae Sk NS Ete paaled 52, 660 52,060 | 51, 300 54, 000 
Male Tana a 34, 380 33, 800 | 33, 360 35, 410 
EE PER REY idoksodies 18, 280 18, 260 | 17, 940 18, 590 
Nemeeeuera:...............-/..... ie iat 43, 520 42,970 | 43, 350 44, 330 
Fenn ESE SEIS HE A EE Seat 9, 140 9, 090 7, 950 9, 670 
Se eae | 1, 090 1, 080 730 1, 000 
Civilian employment in nonagricul- |._... ot Sea 37,177 37, 556 | 37, 698 38, 731 
tural establishments: Total.’ 

li El Sle ee a 14, 100 14, 523 | 14 811 16, 013 

i a A Bit Saad 795 803 728 833 

a RT A al Reet me 901 848 798 686 

Transportation and public utilities_|__._.do porco 3, 834 3,833 | 3,801 3, 809 

a SS ee ee Lk SES Se 6, 980 7, 001 7, 021 6, 942 

Finance, service, and miscellane- |__._- ee 4, 650 4,595 | 4,513 4, 618 

ous. 

Federal, State, and local govern- |__..__.do__.___- 5, 917 5,953 | 6,006 5, 830 

ment, excluding Fede force- 

account construction. 
SS Se do 12, 300 12, 300 | 12, 200 11, 600 
Production-worker employment: § 

I ee 11, 752 12, 157 | 12, 406 13, 544 | 

Bituminous-coal mining........__.|____- | Bhai 324 331 327 351 | 

Class I steam railroads, including |____. do_. want 1, 451 1, 454 1, 427 1, 443 

salaried employees (ICC). 

Hired farm workers (BAE)-_-.......|____- do. ‘ 2, 544 2,357 | 1,864 2, 732 

Hours and earnings 
Average weekly hours: 

ee Ee [Pelee 44.6 44.1 745.4 

Bituminous-coal mining...........|..._- SRP EER & 46.0 42.4 7 44.0 

ed Rea pal 40.6 39.4 7 43.2 

Building construction (private) _...|.....do___.____. 41.6 42.2 39. 3 40. 6 

Average weekly earnings: 

TE ES Oe A le 2. $46.35 | $46.01 | 7 $46.24 

Lae Sundin ameneadiateeaawie $59. 04 | $53.75 | 7 $52.10 

ne NER oi RCI Ee, TR ll Sins AE $28.46 | $27.56 | 7 $27.83 

Building construction (private)_...}_........_..___- $54. 04 $54. 88 | $53. 64 $52. 81 

Average hourly earnings: 

ISG ES ED es ae Ee $1. 039 | $1.043 | 7 $1,017 

Oe RS Sea $1. 281 | $1.256 | 7$1. 182 

no eee eee $0. 770 | $0. 764 | 7 $0. 706 

Building construction (private)_...|.......________. $1. 301 $1. 300 | $1. 366 $1. 302 

Average straight-time hourly earn- 

ings in manufacturing, using— 
on I, NO a edamae $0. 970 | $0.977 | 17 $0.950 
ustry. 
Employment by industry as of |__._..._..____..|_-----.--- $0. 905 | $0.908 | 7 $0.874 
January 1939. 
Quarterly farm wage rate, per day |...............- !) 1 es $4. 06 
without board (BAE). 
Industrial injuries and labor turn-over | 
Industrial injuries in manufacturing, |__............__|..--...--- eS) ee $19.3 
per million man-hours worked. 
Labor turn-over per 100 employees in 
manufacturing: 

Ne RR tele Mag te. bene 7.8 7.9 7.0 6.6 
aaa tle ER SNS a ie Wt §.2 5.1 4.8 5.0 
a ED nell htt, Calg Bilin Rie aint hh 1.6 1.7 1.2 0.5 

il eal lle in. sal tam ills 5.6 5.9 5.0 6.3 

Strikes and lock-outs 
Strikes and lock-outs beginning in 
month: 
ee, (eee Dia aati 500 485 425 469 
Number of workers involved......-. Thousands... -- 290 292 310 172 
All strikes and lock-outs during 
month: 

Number of man-days idle_........-|...-- taskned 1, 500 1,725 | 2,025 652 

Man-days idle as percent of avail- 2. ES 0. 21 0. 23 0. 26 0. 08 

able working time. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Statistics of Labor Interest in Selected Periods '\—Continued 


- 





Item 


Cost of living and prices 


Cost-of-living index (wage earners in 
large cities): All items.* 
ood 
Clothing 
Rent 
Fuel, electricity, and ice 
Housefurnishings 
Miscellaneous. . 
Retail food price index (large cities): 
All foods. 
Cereals and bakery products 
Meats... .. : 
Dairy products 
Eggs 
Fruits and tne teeets ee See * 
Beverages 
Fats and oils 
Sugar and sweets_. ‘ 
Wholesale price index: All commodities 
All commodities other than farm 
products. 
All commodities other than farm 
products and foods, 
Farm products ond 8 
PO pac ddavas adabahsch tee dsns be 





National income and expenditures 


National income payments (BFDC) -| 

Consumer expenditures for goods and 
services (BFDC). 

Retail sales (BF DC) 


Production 


Industrial production index, unad- 
justed (FR): Total. 

Manufacturing 

Minerals 


Bituminous coal _ (BM)... 





Carloadings index, upedjusted (FR). 
Electric energy (F PC): Total 


Utilities (production for public use) “| aoe 


Industrial establishments. -------- 
Construction 
Construction expenditures 


Valtie of urban building construction 
started. 


Unit or base 
period 


. cee 


| 1944 | 








1935-39 = 100. __| 


1935-39 = 100. _- 
1935-39 = 100__ 
1935-39 = 100- _ - 
1935-39 = 100. _- 


1935-39 = 100. 


1935-39= 100... 
1935-39=100__- 


1935-39 = 100_ - 


1935-39 = 100. __| 
1935-39 = 100 __| 


1935-39 = 100_ 


1935-39 = 100_ - 

1935-39 = 100__- 
1935-39 = 100__- 
1935-39 = 100- _- 


1926=100- --- 
1926= 100 


Millions 
do 


| 1935-39=100_- 


1935-39 = 100__- 
1935-39 = 100__- 
Thousands of 


short tons. 


1935-39 = 100___ 
Millions of 


kw.-hrs. 


| Millions 
Note 


New nonfarm family-dwelling units_._!__- 








| 


$525 | 


$169 
22, 900 | 





-oOoDmDOoOwhe 


2) nc 
“I & OA10O - & Oe 


$14, 397 


|10 $24, 510 


$6, 079 


July 











248 
143 
48, 986 


147 
22, 963 | 


18, 792 
4,171 | 


$419 | 
$98 





1 Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics unless otherwise indicated. 


Census); ICC (Interstate Commerce Commission); 
(Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce); FR (Federal } 
Most of the current figures are preliminary. 


eral Power Commission). 


2 10-month average—March to December 1940. 

3 Excludes employees on public emergency work, these being included in unemployed civilian labor { force 
Civilian employment in nonagricultural establishments differs from employment in civilian labor ! fore 
mainly because of exclusion of such groups as self-employed and domestic and casual workers. 

4 Includes workers employed by construction contractors and Federal force-account workers (nonmail: 


tenance construction workers employed direct] 


BAE 


eserve); BN 


Abbreviations used: BC (Bureau of ' 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics); BF! 
(Bureau of Mines); FPC (fF 


by the Federal Government). 


t+ 


Other force-account 


maintenance construction employment is included under manufacturing and the other groups. 
$ Reports in manufacturing and mining now relate to “production workers’ instead of ““wage earner 
but with no appreciable effect on the employment estimates. 


6 July. 
7 June. 
§ Cumulative January through June. 


* For the coverage of this index, see p. 553. 


10 Second quarter. 
1! Not available. 
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Income From Wages and Salaries in the Postwar Period 
By Ropert J. Myers and N. Arnoip Touzes, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics ' 
Summary 


TOTAL payments for wages and salaries, exclusive of military pay, 
more than doubled from 1939 to 1944, and accounted for a major part 
of the increase in national income. In 1944 these payments reached 
their highest annual level of 98 billion dollars. Several of the forces 
that contributed to the wartime rise, however, can be expected to 
reverse themselves, now that the war is over, and will tend to reduce 
the volume of wage-salary income. Thus, by 1947, unless counter- 
balanced by other changes, the reduction of the workweek, the loss of 
shift premiums in the leading war industries, and the transfer of 
workers from war production to lower-paid civilian production may 
be expected to reduce wage-salary income by about 16.7 billion dol- 
lars, This reduction, howev or may be partially offset by ek Te 
mployment following demobilization of the armed forces. If, 
ud ition to full employment, wage rates can be increased, iealioes 
wage and salary payments may be approximated. 

With full employment and an increase of somewhat more than 
10 percent in wage rates, the volume of wage-salary income can be 
maintained at about the 1944 level. Full employment at current 
rates, however, will mean a drop of 11 billion dollars. ‘“‘Medium”’ 
e nployment at current rates will mean a decline of 22 billion dollars. 
Low employment—about the 1939 level—would probably lead to a 
reduction of wage rates and, estimating this reduction at 10 percent, 
would result in a wage- -salary income about 40 billion dollars below 
that attained in 1944. 

Even with a modest decrease in the volume of wage-salary income, 
the level of living of most workers can be expected to improve in the 
postwar period. This will be because a greater part of the workers’ 
income will be available for expenditure and because consumer goods 
will be more plentiful and of better quality. The total volume of 
consumer purchases will also increase if full employment is achieved, 
and even with medium employment can be expected to maintain a 
high level. Any drop in the volume of wage-salary payments, how- 
ever, will probably be accompanied by a decline in national income. 





' Margaret Cavallo of the Bureau’s Wage Analysis Branch supervised the tabulations and assisted in the 
preparation of the estimates. 
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Wages and Salaries as a Component of National Income 


The importance of wages and salaries in the lives of individuals js 
more commonly appreciated than is the influence of aggregate wage- 
salary payments on the economy of the Nation. About nine-tenths 
of the adult population of the United States regard a wage or salary as 
their chief source of livelihood, but few understand the significance of 
such payments as the largest component of national income. Tax 
deductions from the pay envelope are commonly thought of only as an 
individual affliction and not as a major source of revenue.for operating 
the Federal Government. 

The influence of wage-salary income on the volume of business 
activity has received increasing emphasis among economists in recent 
years, however, and it is now rather generally agreed that, if eurrent or 
higher prices continue, a high level of such income is a prerequisite to 
optimum production and full employment after the war. This is 
because of the importance of wages and salaries as the source of income 
that is required for the purchase of consumer goods and indirectly for 
the stimulation of capital outlay. The drastic curtailment of Govern- 
ment orders at the end of the war, unless offset by heavy and sustained 
buying by the consumer and by private business, will resu!t in wide- 
spread closing of stores and factories and the loss of employment 
for millions of persons. 

The volume of wage-salary payments in the postwar period will, of 
course, reflect a considerable variety of factors, including rates of pay, 
hours of work, the composition of the labor force, and the level and 
pattern of employment. To attain proper balance in combining such 
factors is undoubtedly one of the most complex and delicate problems 
that will be faced in the reconversion period. The purpose of the 
present article is not to urge the adoption of one policy or another with 
regard to these critical factors, but rather, as an aid in policy formula- 
tion, to evaluate their influence. 


WARTIME TREND OF WAGE-SALARY INCOME 


Before presenting the estimates of postwar wage-salary income that 
form the basis for this discussion, it will be helpful to review the 
recent trend of this segment of national income and to discuss the 
major economic considerations that presage future change. The 
wartime trend of wage and salary payments is reflected in table |, 
which shows the major sources of wages and salaries from 1939 to 
1944 inclusive. Several features of this summary table are of interest 
in connection with the present discussion, particularly the magnitude 
of the wartime increase in wage-salary income, the importance of war 
work in accounting for that increase, and the present dominant posi- 
tion of manufacturing industry. 

Wage and salary income, exclusive of payments to members of the 
armed forces,? more than doubled between 1939 and 1944, and in the 
latter year achieved the unprecedented total of 98 billion dollars. 
This was almost two-thirds of the total national income in 1944, and 





? Wage and salary income, as discussed in this article, excludes payments to military personne! but 's 
otherwise interpreted broadly and includes all compensation to private individuals for their services 
employees. The amounts referred to are gross earnings, before deductions for income taxes or social secur't) 
taxes, and include perquisites, where found, as well as monetary payments. Including payments to memes 
of the armed forces, the aggregate of all wage and salary income in 1944 was 113,billion<dollars. 
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INCOME FROM WAGES IN POSTWAR PERIOD 403 


represented an average annual income of approximately $2,310 per 

worker. The greatest increase, it will be noted, came from 1940 to 

1943; approximately full production was achieved by the latter year. 
TaBLE 1.—Estimated Wage and Salary Income, by Source, 1939-44 ! 


{In millions] 





1944? 1940 





Al] sources $48, 050 














Manufacturing 15, 372 
Mining . 1, 332 
Contract construction i 1, 674 
Transportation and utilities ; 5, 167 
Trade-- > 8, 404 
Finance, insurance and real estat 3 2, 324 
Service ?and miscellaneous 3 ; ; 6, 826 
Agriculture (hired hands) 1, 631 752 
Government 13, 311 9, 6, 199 























1 Data are from U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Figures 
for 1939 to 1943, inclusive, are based on table 14, of National Income and Nationa) Product in 1943,in Survey 
of Current Business, Apri] 1944. BFDC estimates of agricultural wages and salaries have been added, 
however, and payments to members of the armed forces excluded; the data for ““government”’ for 1942 and 
1943 have been revised. The 1944 data represent preliminary figures supplied by courtesy of the BF DC. 
Revisions of some of the estimates for the years 1939-43 ape in the June 1945 issue of the Survey of Current 
Business; these do not affect the conclusions reached in this article, however, and have not been taken into 
account. 

1 Preliminary. 

3 Includes domestic service. 

4 Excludes work-relief wages and all payments to the armed forces. 


Manufacturing industry, which paid out about 43 percent of all 
wages and salaries in 1944, tripled its payments during the 5-year 
period and exceeded all other major sources in rate of increase. 


Individual manufacturing industries, to be sure, showed proportion- 
ately greater increases than the group as a whole, ranging to more than 
30-fold in the transportation-equipment group, which produces 
primarily ships, aircraft, and tanks. Government ranked second 
among the major sources, with 14 percent of all wage-salary payments 
in 1944 and with an increase of more than 125 percent. ‘The civilian 
personnel of the War and Navy Departments accounted for most of 
the increase. All of the major sources of wage-salary payments 
showed gains during the 5-year period, but the increase for the finance, 
insurance, and real-estate group was less than 25 percent. It will be 
noted that wages and salaries in contract construction reached their 
peak in 1942 and have subsequently declined. 

Table 1 fails to bring out an additional development that may be 
readily established by examination of other material. Employment 
and hours, and hence total wage-salary income, increased more in 
the high-wage than in the low-wage industries. The existence of 
relatively high wage rates in the war industries at the outbreak of 
the war greatly facilitated recruitment for those industries and con- 
tributed substantially to the rise of aggregate wage-salary income. 


Factors Expected to Affect Level of Wage-Salary Payments 


Only a drastic change in the nature of our economy could have 
produced in the brief span of 5 years the prodigious increase in wage- 
salary payments reflected in table 1. With the end of the war, 

? This figure represents the approximate average payment to workers employed regularly throughout the 
year and is computed by dividing aggregate wage-salary income by 42,400,000, the average number of civil- 


lans employed for wages and salaries in 1944. If divided among all the different individuals who were em- 
ployed at any time during the year, wage and salary payments would yield a somewhat smaller average. 
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however, several of the factors underlying that increase have show, 
a tendency to reverse themselves. Even at this early stage of th, 
postwar period it is possible to identify, and in some cases to evaluat, 
the major factors that will affect the volume of wage and salar, 
payments. 
Among the foreseeable economic developments of importance jy 
the present discussion, four will probably tend to depress the leve! of 
wage-salary payments: (1) The reduction of the hours of work, (9 
the resumption of a peacetime pattern of employment, (3) a drop iy 
the rate of output of workers paid on an incentive basis, resulting from 
shorter runs of individual products, and (4) a decrease in the oppor- 
tunities for pay supplements. Another probable change, which yj] 
tend to increase wage-salary payments, will be (5) an improvement jy 
the quality of the labor force. Two other factors, of transcendent 
importance, but unpredictable, are (6) the level of employment, and 
(7) the level of wage rates. The relationship of each of these factors 
to the level of wage-salary income deserves brief discussion.‘ 
Reduction of the workweek will mean not only fewer hours in pay 
status evéry week but also, in most cases, the loss of premium over- 
time payments. Millions of workers who put in a 48-hour week 
during the war have already reverted to a 40-hour week. This 
means a reduction of only one-sixth in hours of work but a decrease 
in weekly wages amounting to 23 percent. Hours of work in manv- 
facturing industry averaged slightly more than 45 per week in 1944, 
but in the postwar period can be expected to fall to about 38.5 Com- 
parable reductions will occur in many nonmanufacturing industries. 
The transfer of workers from war production to the service trades 
and the manufacture of consumer goods implies a shift from high-wag 
to low-wage industries and from high-wage cities to low-wage cities 
and rural communities. No reduction of basic wage rates is assumed 
in this statement. The ex-aircraft assembler who is reemployed in a 
textile mill will suffer a decline in wages even though basic wage rates 
in both industries remain unchanged. Although some of the industries 
expected to flourish in peacetime pay wages comparable to those in 
the war industries, the great majority have considerably lower scales.‘ 
Despite expected increases in the efficiency of labor, the output of 
incentive workers may decline for a time after the war, thereby reduc- 
ing wage incomes. Any such decline in output will reflect the re- 
sumption of variety production for private consumers, necessitating 
shorter runs and more frequent changes of materials, equipment, an 
operations than in war production. Because only the minority of al! 
workers are paid on an incentive basis and because the decline in out- 
put is not expected to be substantial, the influence of this develop- 
ment on wage-salary income will be relatively unimportant.’ 
The chief loss in the form of pay supplements after the war will b 
the disappearance of premium payments for late-shift work in certain 





‘ The influence of most of these factors during the transition from a peacetime to a war economy Was 
discussed, with additional detail, in Ttends in Factory Wages, 1939-43, in Monthly Labor Review, Novem 
ber 1943. 

§ This assumes a 40-hour week with a deduction for labor turn-over, absenteeism, and similar factors 

* For a comparison of wage rates in war and nonwar industries as of 1943, see The Level of Factory Wag 
in Wartime, in Monthly Labor Review, October 1943. 

7 It is believed by some that the output of incentive workers will increase slightly in the postwar per! 
owing to liberalization of tolerances, etc. In any event, the net influence of this factor will probably be nes 
ligible. Possible reduction of the earnings of incentive workers through lowered output should not be co": 
fused with the reduction that may take place as a result of lower piece or bonus rates. In practice it |s 0 
most impossible to distinguish the influence of these two factors, since work units (in most incentive-w%:" 
a in continual process of change, and subtle changes in the liberality of payment are virtual!) 
u tectable. 
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war industries. It is not assumed that existing rules regarding such 
remiums will be abrogated but oniy that reduction of the scale of 
operations in these industries will reduce the need for late-shift work. 

The labor force in the postwar period should include a larger pro- 
portion of experiexiced and skilled workers than does the present labor 
force; hence a somewhat higher proportion in the higher pay brackets. 
Many of the older workers now employed may be expected to retire, 
and many of the youngest workers to return to school. Large numbers 
of inexperienced women workers, some of them working at beginners’ 
rates, will withdraw from the labor market. On the other hand, sev- 
eral million veterans will again seek employment, the majority of 
them in their most vigorous and productive years and many of them 
highly skilled, 

More civilian workers will be available after the war than at present, 
but the trend of employment may be either upward or downward. 
With regard to this factor, however, there is virtually complete agree- 
ment as to a goal of full employment. It is possible, therefore, that 
legislation ° as well as economic factors may help to determioe the 
employment level actually achieved. 

The postwar level of wage rates is no more predictable than the 
postwar level of employment. Undoubtedly powerful forces will con- 
tinue to exert upward pressure. Wage rates are already somewhat 
higher than they were in 1944, and union pressure for increases to 
offset high liviag costs and shorter hours of work is growing. Labor 
shortages—at least in some localities and for specialized workers— will 
stimulate competitive bidding by employers; some relaxation of wage 
stabilization has already been made, and more is inevitable. 

It is primarily through higher wage rates, moreover, that increased 
labor productivity will affect wage-salary income. Although this 
article makes no attempt to estimate the gain in productivity that 
will oceur in the postwar period, it is highly probable that this factor 
will permit an increase in wage rates—possibly a substantial in- 
crease—without a corresponding rise in prices, 

Offsetting these upward pressures will be several important factors 
tending to depress wage rates, Cut-backs in war plants and any rapid 
demobilization of the armed forces will be sure to result in some un- 
employment, and, if this is severe and prolonged, general wage cuts 
will be hard to resist. With the return of competitive production for 
the civilian market, employers will watch their unit costs of production 
more closely. Aggressive union policy will be unable to protect large 
numbers of unorganized workers, while ‘‘down-grading” and dis- 
guised wage cuts for incentive workers will be difficult to control 
even in union establishments. 


Alternative Estimates of Wage-Salary Income in Postwar Period 


Fortunately, the influence of most of the factors expected to affect 
ostwar wages and salaries can be predicted with some confidence. 
hus, the reduction in wage-salary income that can be expected to 
result from the resumption of a shorter workweek, the decline of late- 


* The loss of premium payments in the war industries may be partly offset by increasing liberality in other 





; for example, in the provision of free lunches or other perquisites. It is doubtful, however, whether 

such will be sufficient to offset the reductions of shift premiums It should be noted that employers’ 
ce contributions are not regarded as wage income as defined in this article. 

*The Murray Bill represents one proposal intended to assure a high level of employment through leg- 
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shift work, and the transfer of workers from war to peacetime pro. 
duction may be estimated fairly reliably. Although the postwa; 
trends of employment and wage rates are uncertain, it is possible, by 
making alternative assumptions, to indicate the general range withiy 
which these factors are likely to affect wage-salary income. Up. 
questionapbly these measurable factors will account for most of the 
change in aggregate wages and salaries and provide a basis for a series 
of meaningful postwar estimates. 


METHOD OF ESTIMATION 


The methods employed in preparing the following estimates are 
relatively simple and may be described briefly. The wage (or salary 
rates assumed fer the postwar period are the estimated average straicht- 
time rates for the year 1944 or are based directly on such rates, 
With respect to most industries it is assumed that the 40-hour stand- 
ard week will prevail in the postwar period, yie:ding an average actual 
workweek of 38 hours." In the case of certain other industries, chiefly 
nonmanufacturing, it is assumed that hours of work will be about the 
same as in the prewar period. For each industry (but with modi- 
fication in the case of the exceptions just noted) the product of the 
average hourly rate times 38 (hours per week) times 52 (weeks per 
year) is used as a rough estimate of average annual earnings per 
worker. 

Aggregate wage-salary payments for each industry were obtained 
by multiplying the average annual earnings per worker py the esti- 
mated average number of workers employed during the year. Since 
the resulting figures represent cash wages only, modest additions have 
been made in some industries to represent perquisites.” 

The employment estimates used have, of course, been of fundamental 
importance in arriving at the final estimates, and therefore justify 
brief special discussion." In addition to the estimates for the base 
year 1944, three sets of postwar estimates have been prepared, repre- 
senting ‘full,’ “medium,” and “low” ™ employment. These esti- 
mates are designed to represent conditions about 2 years after 
VJ-day—perhaps about 1947. The assumptions made regarding 
the size of the labor force, the amount of unemployment, and other 
conditions related to the respective estimates are given in table 2. 
The employment estimates for the postwar period make allowance 
for changes in the distribution of employment by industry as well as 
for changes in the total volume of employment.” 

® For the method used in converting average hourly earnings to average straight-time rates see FE limina- 
tion of Overtime Payments From Gross Hourly Earnings, Monthly Labor Review, November 1942. In 
certain nonmanufacturing industries the elimination of overtime payments was accomplished by arbitrary 


adjustment, while in other cases no adjustment was deemed to be necessary. Premium payments for late- 
shift work have been removed on an estimated basis from the wage rates of those war industries in which 
late shifts are expected to disappear. The hourly and weekly earnings data issued by the Bureau’s Di- 
vision of Employment Statistics were used whenever available, but were roughly adjusted in some cases 
to take account of salaried workers. Other wage data were obtained from official sources wherever pos 
sible. All wage data represent amounts payable before deductions for income or social-security taxes or 
other items. No account has been taken of wage increases granted since 1944. 

ul This assumption is justified on the basis of actual experience; the difference between standard hours and 
actual hours is accounted for largely by various types of absenteeism, labor turn-over, and similar factors 
ay 4 special eepaee, as noted below, the actual average hours prevailing in 1939 are used instead of a uniform 

-hour week. 

1? See also footnote 18, which describes adjustments made to reconcile industry group totals with the 
official estimates of the Department of Commerce. 2 

18 For these estimates of employment by industry the authors have relied heavily on the Bureau's Fm- 

loyment and Occupational Outlook Branch; additional adjustments have been made by the authors, 

owever, in order to adapt the employment figures to the special purposes of this article. 

4 The estimates for “low” employment assume about the same number employed as in 1939 and conse- 
quently do not represent the extreme depths of a serious depression. 

% By way of illustration, it is assumed that to attain full employment will require a particularly large 
expansion of the construction industry. 
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TaBLE 2.—Assumed Size of Labor Force, Number Unemployed, and Other Features of 
Postwar Estimates ' 
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{In millions) 





Postwar estimates 





1944 actual 
employ- 

ment Full em- 

ployment 


Medium 
employ- 
ment 


Low em- 
ployment 





Total labor force 


Ss 


coocana || © 








Armed forces 
le EE CU ivcnaenesakanenepgnens ssbeowe 
ah i oKcdatimbincddessdbbbasdtndinh= ahs 
Employed : 
Self-employed (including farmers) __.._.......-- 
Wage and salaried workers 


SSS ~ Sips 

















1 Because of duplications in the counts for the individual industries—representing workers appearing on 
two or more pay rolls in the same pay-roll period—the sums of the industry estimates of wage and salaried 
workers somewhat exceed the unduplicated counts appearing in the last line of this table. The excess for 
1944 is 3.0 millions and those for the various postwar estimates are: Full employment, 2.7 millions; medium 
employment, 2.3 millions; low employment, 2.1 millions. 


AUTOMATIC CHANGES IN WAGE-SALARY INCOME 


Before taking up the more complex questions of postwar employ- 


ment and wage rates, attention should be called to the three measur- 
able factors, already mentioned, that will tend to reduce wage-salary 
income at the end of the war even if employment and wage rates 
remain unchanged. ‘These are the reduction of hours of work, the 
interindustry shift of employment, and the elimination of shift 
differentials in certain war industries. 


The most important of these factors is the reduction of weekly hours 
of work. It has been seen that resumption of the 40-hour week will 
reduce working hours in manufacturing by approximately 7 per week, 
on the average, and will mean substantial cuts in many nonmanu- 
facturing industries and in government. Since much of this overtime 
is paid at rates of time and a half, the loss in wage income will be more 
than proportional. Assuming that employment and wage rates 
remain the same, the reduction of hours alone will reduce wage-salary 
income by about 13 billion dollars."® 

Independent of changes in any other factors, the shift of employ- 
ment away from the relatively high-paid war industries back to the 
lower-paid ‘“‘consumer industries’’ would mean a loss of about 5.6 billion 
dollars in wage-salary income. This is a net figure, for some of the 
industries expected to expand in the postwar period (such as building 
construction) compare favorably with the war industries with respect 
to wages. 

Premium pay for late-shift work appears to be firmly established 
as a feature of the wage structure in the United States and it is 
assumed that shift-premium payments in certain peacetime industries 
will be continued to about the same extent as at present. In some 
important war industries, however, notably the shipyards, aircraft 
factories, and the manufacture of machinery and electrical equip- 


* Compare with Department of Commerce estimate of 12 billion dollars for 1943. (Survey of Current 
Business, July 1944, p. 5). The difference between these two estimates is due in part to an actual increase 
in overtime payments between 1943 and 1944 and in part to differences in the assumptions regarding the 
amount of overtime or the prevalence of premium pay for certain industries. See also OPA release: Effect 
of Restoration of 1939 Hours and of Percentage Distribution and Total Volume of Employment on Salaries 
and Wages (August 1944). 
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ment, the drastically reduced scale of production will no longe; 
require any substantial amount of late-shift work. It is estimated 
that shift premiums in the industries mentioned in 1944 amounted 
to about 450 million dollars and that the total loss of shift-premiyn 
payments in the postwar period will be about 0.5 billion dollars. 

These amounts include, of course, some duplication. Most of thp 
half-billion dollar loss in shift premiums and part of the 13-billioy 
dollar loss in overtime work is accounted for by the reduction oj 
employment in the war industries. Consequently, the combine; 
effect of all three postwar changes—16.7 billion dollars—is less thay 
the sum of the various components. The importance of this amount js 
emphasized, however, by pointing out that it means an average |os; 
of nearly $400 per worker per year. The separate and composit, 
effects of these three automatic postwar changes are shown in table 3 
by broad industry division. The substantial reduction of wage- 
salary income in manufacturing is evident. 


TaBLe 3.—Estimated Effect of Specified Postwar Changes on Wage-Salary Income, by 
Broad Industry Division 


{In billions of dollars} 





Type of postwar change 





Industry division _Intert- | Reduct 

Undupli- | Reduction | nSastty of extra 

cated total; of hours employ- | war 
ment ! industries 





Total 7 | MH —5.6 | 
—SSSSS====a . 

Manufacturing industry . _. oe 3. —12.2 

Nonmanufacturing industry _ _- on, Sleds Ce! eel aS 3. +7.9 

Government and other nonindustrial.- 2. —1.3 

| 














1 Changes shown for individual divisions reflect shifts to or from other divisions as well as intradivisions 


shifts. 
? Amount believed to be negligible. 


WAGE-SALARY INCOME UNDER FULL EMPLOYMENT 


The foregoing estimates indicate roughly the decrease in aggregate 
wage-salary income that could be expected to result if the economy 
of the United States were to revert to a peacetime basis with no 
change in the level of employment or in wage rates. Actually, how- 
ever, the number in the civilian labor market will probably exceed the 
1944 level by some 4 or 5 millions. Assuming a civilian labor 
force of 57.5 millions and allowing only for “frictional unemploy- 
ment,’"’ the number gainfully employed in the postwar period will 
be about 55.5 millions and the number working for wages or salaries 
will be about 10 millions less (45.5 millions). Under full employ- 
ment, therefore, the number of wage and salary workers will exceed 
the 1944 level by about 3 millions. This increase in the number 0! 
workers will tend to offset the decreases resulting from other causes. 

It is indicated by table 4, however, that if wage rates in the postwar 
period are about the same as in 1944 even full employment will be 


, "” ah unemployment involved in changing from one job to another, absence on vacation, seasons 
ay-offs, ete 
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nsuficient to maintain the 1944 level of wage-salary income.” 
Aggregate wages and salaries under such circumstances will amount 
to approximately 87 billion dollars, or about 11 billion dollars less 
than the 1944 total. Average income per worker may be expected 


to drop from $2,310 per year to about $1,920. 


TasLe 4.—Estimated A 


ate Annual Wage-Salary Income ' in 1944 and in Postwar 


Period, Assuming Continuation of 1944 Wage Rates, by Major Industry Group 


{In millions] 





Major industry group 


Postwar period * 





Assuming 
full em- 
ployment 


Assuming 
medium 
employ- 

men 


Assuming 
low em- 
ployment 





Total wage-salary income 


Manufacturing, total... .-..-. ~-oqcasineegiadpessnehesenes 


Salaried workers, total 
Wage earners, total 
Iron and steel 
Electrical equipment 
Machinery (except electrical) __..-_- 


Transportation equipment (except automobiles) 


Automobiles 

Nonferrous metals and their products 
Lumber and timber basic products 
Furniture and finished lumber products 
Stone, clay, and glass prod 

Textile-mill products 


Apparel and other finished textile products__- 


Leather and leather prod 

Food and kindred products 
Tobaeco manufactures 

Paper and allied products 
Printing and publishing 
Chemicals and allied products 
Products of petroleum and coal 
Rubber products 
Miscellaneous industries 


Nonmanufacturing, total 
Mining 


$87, 441 





$75, 992 


$64, 574 











28, 029 
7, 479 
20, 550 
3, 282 
844 


2, 013 
717 
1, 


23, 156 
6, 561 
16, 595 
2, 462 
713 

1, 623 
605 


1, 150 
411 
787 
571 
556 

1, 576 

1, 236 
545 

1, 485 
109 
522 
671 
555 
264 
288 
467 


39, 667 
1, 575 


7, 857 
12, 243 


19, 090 
5, 092 
13, 998 
1, 942 
436 


1, 087 
856 
879 
448 
636 
507 
498 

1, 510 

1, 137 
514 

1, 865 
118 
419 

77 
516 
224 
242 
438 


33, 329 
1, 415 
3! 673 
6, 069 

10, 789 


Finance, insurance, and real estate ___._..__...._--- 3, 312 2, 807 
9 bervice (except domestic) and miscellaneous.----..-- : 9, 827 8, 576 


Domestic service 2, 357 2, 160 
nn ncenwensees 2, 127 2, 216 
Government 1 8, 685 8, 685 7, 779 

















| Excludes payments to members of the armed forces. 

-t The 1944 classification of establishments, like that for the petues period, is based on peacetime produe- 
tion; e. g., wages and salaries shown for the automobile industry are those paid by establishments that 
were manufacturing automobiles in 1939, 

+ See table 2 for an indication of the characteristics of ‘‘full,’”’ “medium,” and “low’’ employment. Under 
fulland medium employment it is assumed that the 40-hour week prevails, with actual hours of work averag- 
ing 38. Under low employment actual hours of work are assumed to be the same as the averages in 1939. 





8 In preparing the distributions of wage-salary income presented in table 4 independent estimates were 
made in the Bureau of Labor Statistics, based on Bureau estimates of employment, wage rates, and average 
hours worked; the data presented for nonmanufacturing are summaries of more detailed figures appearing on 
the original work sheets. The estimates arrived at for 1944, however, differed somewhat from the official 
estimates of the Department of Commerce, in most cases being lower. In order to increase the usefulness of 
the material and to avoid confusion, therefore, the original estimates were adjusted so that the major division 
totals would equal those issued by the Department of Commerce. No attempt was made to reconcile the 
totals for manufacturing industry groups or for individual nonmanufacturing industries (not shown in table). 

In manufacturing and in most of the other major divisions the amount of the adjustment was small and, 
for purposes of the present rough estimates, of no importance. In the case of contract construction and the 
service however, the Department of Commerce estimates were considerably higher than estimates 


trad 
based on BLS figures, and substantial upward adjustments were necessary to tie in with the official 


order to maintain comparability, all adjustments applied to the data for 1944 have also been made in‘the 
estimates for the postwar period. 2 
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Further study reveals that different segments of the working fore, 
would be affected very differently under these conditions. Many. 
facturing industry would pay out about 14 billion dollars less jp 
wages and salaries than in 1944, with the greater relative cut coming 
in wages. As would be expected, the greatest decrease is found in the 
metalworking industries, especially the manufacture of transporta- 
tion equipment. Several of the industries manufacturing consumer 
goods, for example, textiles or apparel, would show modest increases. 
Government wages and salaries would drop substantially. Payments 
by nonmanufacturing industry, however, would increase by about 
8 billion dollars, with most of this increase in the construction 
industry. 

These estimates, as has been noted, are based on the assumption of 
a continuation of 1944 wage rates. Wage rates are already-somewhat 
higher than in 1944, however, and it is possible that Federal policy 
may permit and economic factors bring about a continued rise in the 
future. Under such circumstances full employment would result in 
higher wage-salary income than is indicated in table 4. By way of 
illustration, wage rates 10 percent higher” than those prevailing in 
1944 would yield an annual wage-salary income of about 96 billion 
dollars; a somewhat greater increase in wage rates would be necessary 
to maintain the 1944 level of wage-salary payments. 


MEDIUM OR LOW EMPLOYMENT 


Failure to achieve full employment will seriously reduce the aggre- 
gate payments for wages and salaries. Certain conservative esti- 


mates have set the probable level of postwar employment at about 
50 million workers, which would mean about 40 million persons work- 
ing for wages and salaries. Employment at this level, however, 
would yield wage-salary payments of only about 76 billion dollars, or 
22 billion dollars less than the 1944 level. Both manufacturing and 
nonmanufacturing industries would pay out less than under ful! 
employment, construction being particularly affected. Total wage- 
salary payments in nonmanufacturing would still be at about the 
same level as in 1944, however, while payments by manufacturing and 
government would be much lower. Even a 10-percent general in- 
crease in wage rates under medium employment would yield aggre- 
gate wages and salaries totaling only 84 billion dollars. 

“Low employment,’ as has been mentioned, is here defined to mea 
about the level of employment that prevailed in 1939. The distribu- 
tion of employees by industry is also patterned largely on 1939 cm- 
ployment, and 1939 average hours of work have been used. Under 
conditions of low employment about 12.5 million people would be out 
of work and looking for jobs. With low employment and 1944 wage 
rates, every industry group could be expected to pay out less in wages 
and salaries than in 1944, with the exception of construction, domestic 
service, and agriculture. These occupations, of course, were abnor- 
mally depressed in 1944 because of shortages of materials or labor. 
Total wage-salary income would amount to only 65 billion dollars, 
or about 34 billion dollars less than the comparable amount for 1°44. 





1® This means, of course, a net increase of 10 percent in the level of wage rates and assumes that any down- 
grading or hidden decreases would be offset by additional wage increases. The example used is intencec 
solely to illustrate the influence of wage-rate changes on the volume of wage-salary payments and ‘s n0t 
intended to recommend any particular postwar wage policy. 
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With 12.5 million unemployed, however, it is probably not realistic 

to assume that 1944 wage rates would be maintained. <A drop of 10 

ercent in the level of wage rates would cut total wage-salary income to 
58 billion dollars. 

Table 5 summarizes, by broad economic division, the increase or 
decrease in postwar wage-salary income, as compared with 1944 in- 
come, that results from various assumptions regarding the level of 
employment and of wage rates. 


TaBLE 5.—Alternative Estimates of Change in Postwar Wage-Salary Income as Compared 
With 1944 Level, by Broad Division ' 





Increase or decrease compared with 1944 


Assumptions on which postwar estimates are based 2 (in billions of dollars) 





‘ Government 

Level of employ- " Standard Manufac-| Nonmanu-| and other 

men Level of wage rates hours of work turing | facturing ~~ we 
tria 





ee ’ 47.7 
|, eee ee 6 +12 
+ 


Medium . 
Medium . . +4. 


As in 1939__- ' —5., 
As in 1939__. ‘ —9. 























1 All estimates exclude payments to members of the armed forces. ‘ 
? Postwar estimates also assume a distribution of employment by industry consistent with peacetime 
production, and the termination of extra shifts at premium pay in certain war industries. 


Wages, Welfare, Markets, and National Income 


It seems clear from these estimates that the current (1944) volume 
of wage and salary income can be maintained after the war only under 
conditions of full employment and a substantial increase in the level of 
wage rates. With anything less than full employment, the volume of 
wage-salary Le ghwaco will decline; a level of employment comparable 
to that of the prewar year 1939 might result in a drop of roughly 
40 billion dollars, or about 40 percent. 

The achievement of full employment, however, will require a level 
of production far beyond any level previously attained in peacetime.” 
A continuing advance of wage rates in the early postwar period will 
also, as has been seen, face serious obstacles. The maintenance of 
wage-salary income at 1944 levels, therefore, cannot be lightly taken 
for granted. With a national effort less determined or less skillfully 
directed than that of wartime, the actual volume of such income may 
fall considerably short of current levels. 


WAGE-SALARY INCOME AND LEVELS OF LIVING 


Even with a substantial decrease in total wage-salary income, to 
be sure, the level of living of many American workers may improve 
in the postwar period. Shorter hours of work will add to the workers’ 
well-being and will eliminate many sacrifices and hidden costs that 
are associated with wartime living. Consumer goods will become more 


* This is the conclusion of Hagen and Kirkpatrick in The National Output at Full Employment, in 
American Economic Review, September 1944. See also National Budgets for Full Employment (National 
Planning Association Pamphlets Nos. 43-44), and John H. G. Pierson: Fiscal Policy For Full Employment 
(N. P. A. Pamphlet No. 45). 
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plentiful, and these goods will be of better quality. Moreover 
reduction of income taxes, discontinuance of bond deductions and. 
perhaps, liquidation of accumulated savings will enable the worker to 
spend considerably more at a given level of personal income.” It js 
sobering to reflect, however, that such gains imply dwindling savings 
and a consequent narrowing of security margins. If full employment 
is not attained, moreover, the improved lot of the “‘average person” 
will bring little comfort to the unemployed worker. 


AGGREGATE PURCHASES OF CONSUMER GOODS 


Wages and salaries are not, of course, the only source of consumer 
purchases, but they are by far the major source. Ordinarily a drop in 
wage and salary income would have an adverse effect on the postwar 
market for goods and services. The offsetting factors mentioned above 
as influencing the expenditures of individuals, however, will also be 
important with respect to the aggregate expenditures of all workers. 
A constant or lower level of wage-salary income in the postwar period, 
therefore, will not be inconsistent with an increase in aggregate con- 
sumer outlays. 

The relationship between wage-salary income and consumer ex- 
penditures is somewhat more complicated with respect to the economy 
as a whole than it is in the experience of an individual, and justifies 
brief elaboration. On the one hand, the decrease in eaaaaalary in- 
come will be aggravated by a simultaneous drop in payments to the 
armed forces. Reduction of these forces from 11.2 million in 1944 to 
2.5 million would reduce these payments by more than 11 billion dol- 
lars annually. The full effect of this reduction would not fall directly 
on our domestic economy, since part of these funds during wartime 
have been spent abroad. It seems safe to estimate, however, that the 
income of the armed forces available for expenditure at home will 
decrease by at least 7 billion dollars. Contributions to dependents 
of military personnel will also fall, but this change will be partly offset 
by an increase. in pensions and similar items, and has not been 
evaluated. 

Tax deductions, however, absorbed about 11 billion dollars of 
wage-salary income in 1944. Some reduction in tax payments will 
occur as the annual incomes of workers’ families decline, and even 
greater reductions may be anticipated if tax rates and exemptions are 
liberalized. Perhaps 3 or 4 billion dollars of income per year can 
thus be made available for consumer expenditures during the postwar 
period. 

Savings out of wage-salary income probably exceeded 15 billion 
dollars in 1944. It seems clear that no such annual sum will be saved 
in the early postwar period. Decreases in per capita income, increases 
in the supplies of civilian goods for sale, and the cessation of war-bond 
drives all will operate to reduce the savings made out of income. 
Although the effect of these factors on aggregate annual savings 1s 
very uncertain, it is not unlikely that they will be cut by somewhat 
more than half, thereby making available for current expenditure an 
additional 8 billion dollars or more. 

Allowing for a reduction of 8 billion dollars in (wage-salary) saving* 
and taking account of the additional factors mentioned above, }t 





%! See N. Arnold Tolles: Spendable Earnings of Factory Workers, 1941-43, in Monthly Labor Review 
March 1944, 
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seems probable that full employment and a 10-percent increase in 
wage rates should permit a modest increase in the volume of consumer 
expenditures.” If net savings were reduced to zero, expenditures 
could increase substantially, even if wage-salary payments declined 
somewhat. Heavy liquidation of war bonds could conceivably result 
in negative savings of 10 billion dollars or more * per year and a further 
increase in the volume of consumer expenditures. 


WAGES AND NATIONAL INCOME 


The relationship between wage-salary payments and total national 
income is by no means direct, but is influenced by a great variety of 
social, psychological, economic, and political forces. A detailed 
discussion of such forces in this article would be inappropriate and 
fruitless, and will not be attempted. Historically, however, the share 
of national income going to wages and salaries has been rather stable, 
making it possible to estimate within broad limits the level of national 
income that will be associated with a given volume of wage-salary 
payments. 

Except for the abnormal years of deep depression and war, wages 
and salaries during the past quarter century have ranged around 60 
percent of total national income. It may be that a somewhat larger 
share—say 65 percent—will be necessary to facilitate maintenance of 
full employment in the future. Both of these ratios are subject to a 
considerable margin of error but they should be of value in indicating 
the general range of our national income under various assumptions as 
to the level of wage-salary payments. 

Using these two percentages and assuming a wage-salary income of 
96 billion doilars—the amount that might be achieved under full 
employment and with a 10-percent increase in wage rates—it is 
suggested that national income would be in the neighborhood of 
150 to 160 billion dollars, still somewhat below the 1944 level of 160.7 
billion dollars. Increased productivity of labor, lower profit margins, 
or other factors, however, may permit a greater increase in wage rates 
in the postwar period, consistent with a higher national income at 
current price levels. 

It has been pointed out that with any considerable amount of unem- 
ployment the volume of wage-salary payments would decline; under 
such circumstances, and assuming no change in price levels, a lower 
national income should also be expected. With the wage-salary 
aggregate that would be realized under conditions of “medium’’ 
employment and 1944 wage rates national income might approximate 
115 to 125 billion dollars, while with low employment and 1944 wage 
rates national income might fall to 100 billion dollars or slightly more. 
A national income in this range, caused in part by wartime price rises, 
would exceed the level of any earlier peacetime year; it would fall far 
short of our actual accomplishment in 1944, however, and seems 
unacceptable as a goal for the American people. 

"% This discussion has taken account only of wages and salaries and closely related items. Obviously 
entrepreneurial income, social-security benefits,and other income or savings of individuals will also affect 
the volume of consumer purchases. 

* Such liquidation, however, would be unlikely except under conditions of serious unemployment. 

* Historically, the share of national income going to wages and salaries has tended to rise during depres- 
sions and decline during prosperity, but it seems unrealistic to assume that a lasting prosperity can be 


achieved with a smaller percentage of the national income going to labor. 
*% Department of Commerce preliminary estimate for 1944. 








Employment Opportunities for Welders’ 


Summary 


THE employment outlook for welders is less favorable than for many 
other metalworking occupations, and is especially unfavorable for 
persons without broad welding training or experience. This is the 
chief conclusion of an analysis of the job prospects for welders made 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics to provide information for vocational 
guidance of veterans, high-school students, and workers rele: oa 
from war production. An immediate postwar drop in the number of 
welding jobs is indicated, despite the evidence of i increasing use of 
welding in many industries. This decline will be caused mainly by 
the sharp cuts expected in welding employment in shipbuilding and 
other war industries. 

Hand welders, in general the most skilled, will be more severely 
affected than machine welders. Among hand welders, the demand 
for fully qualified all-round workers should hold up better than for 
those with less skill. A factor depressing the long-run job outlook 
for welders is the development of improved equipment which increases 
productivity and reduces the degree of skill required. Local repair 
and job shops present an opportunity for some skilled welders to 
enter business for themselves. The demand for welders to replace 
those who leave the occupation through death or retirement is likely 
to be low for many years because of the relative youth of most of the 
welding labor force. 

Welding, although a fairly new occupation, was important even 
before the war, with 125,000 welders and flame-cutters employed in 
1940. A spectacular increase in welding employment occurred during 
the war, mainly because of the large requirements for welders in 
shipyards. Welders were also important in the production of air- 
craft and ordnance. The peak wartime employment of welders and 
flame-cutters is estimated at 364,000. 

Welders are used in many industries in maintenance work, but the 
greatest possibilities for expansion of employment occur in production 
work. The principal peacetime industries employing welders were 
automobiles, iron and steel industries, machinery industries, electrical 
equipment, and local repair services. Although all these industries 
are expected to employ large numbers of welders in the postwar 

eriod, and in many cases provide more welding jobs than they did 
Relees. the war, this employment will not be large enough to offset 
the loss of w elding jobs in war industries. This reduction in jobs 1s 
the more serious when related to the large numbers who have acquired 
welding training and experience during the war. 


1 Prepared in the Occupational Outlook Division of the Bureau of Labor Statistics by Richard 
Lewis, with the assistance of Calman R. Winegarden. 
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Women workers held few welding jobs before the war, but during the 
war their number increased to at least 15 percent of the total welding 
employment. Women are well a to the physical demands of 
welding, and the large wartime needs for welders combined with the 
manpower shortage to open up many types of welding jobs to them, 
particularly in shipbuilding. 

There are job opportunities for welders in every State in the country. 
Before the war, Coes proportions of the welders were employed in 
Middle Western States. During the war there has been a shift in 
importance toward the coastal States, where shipyards and many 
aircraft plants are situated. The Middle West should again have the 
largest percentage of the welding ose in the immediate postwar 
period, although the actual number of jobs there may be no higher than 
it was during the war. 

The training of welders is mainly confined to hand welders. About 
200 hours of instruction in welding theory and practice are considered 
enough to train a welder to do competent production work, but a 
period of work experience is required to become an all-round welder. 

The wages of hand welders approximate those of many skilled 
machine operators. During the war their straight-time hourly earn- 
ings have generally averaged above $1 an hour. 

Several types of hazards are peculiar to welding work, but proper 
safety precautions can adequately protect against them. The nature 
of the working conditions of welders depends greatly upon the in- 
dustry in which they are employed. 


Nature and Importance of the Occupation 


To many people, welding has been a symbol of the ‘‘war job,”’ 
representing the typical war-production occupation as distinguished 
from the normal peacetime vocations. The growing importance of 
welding in shipbuilding and in aircraft and ordnance manufacture has 
been the basis for the current widespread vocational interest in welding. 
Popular interest has been stimulated by the dramatic appearance of 
the welder, with his bizarre helmet, as he guides the dazzling electric 
arc along the weld amid a shower of sparks. Welding, however, 
constituted an important occupation before the war, although it is 
of comparatively recent origin. The Census of Population reported 
125,000 welders and flame-cutters employed in March 1940. This 
number has been multiplied during the war in response to the require- 
ments of war production. 

Welding can only very loosely be considered as a single occupation. 
Welding processes vary considerably and even for the same method, 
the welders, or welding operators, as they are frequently termed, may 
differ in skill and responsibility. In general, welding may be defined 
as the joining of metal parts while the edges are in a molten or plastic 
state. This fusion is accomplished through the application of heat, 
and in some types of welding, mechanical pressure is used simul- 
taneously to force the edges together. Additional metal is often in- 
wodinanak: into the weld. A characteristic of welding is that the parts 
joined actually become fused into one, in many cases actually being 
stronger at the joint, while in the similar fabricating processes of 
soldering and brazing the metal parts are attached by using such 
metals as silver or bronze to bond the edges together without actual 
fusion occurring. 
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Oxyacetylene gas welding, the oldest type of welding now jp 
common use, utilizes a direct flame produced by the combustion of 
acetylene gas with oxygen to make molten the edges of the materia) 
joined. LElectric-arc welding, the method most frequently used. 
produces fusion through the intense heat resulting when an electric 
are passes a short distance through the air between the materia] 
being welded and an electrode manipulated by the welding operator. 

Electric-resistance welding is quite a different operation from the 
two other important types of welding, although its purpose is the same. 
In this method the heat which causes fusion is produced by resistance 
to an electric current sent through the materials to be welded. The 
more important types of resistance welding are spot, butt, flash, and 
seam welding. 

Besides the three most important methods, several other special 
types of welding are in use. Thermit welding is used mainly for re- 
pairing large units made of iron and steel, such as locomotive frames, 
heavy crank shafts, and railroad rails. A molten steel is produced by 
melting aluminum powder and iron oxide together in a crucible and 
pouring the resulting liquid steel around the section to be welded, 
which has been preheated to protect against the intense heat of the 
molten steel. Atomic-hydrogen welding and helium-are welding are 
two variations of arc welding which are finding increasing applica- 
tion, the helium-are method being used particularly in the welding 
of aluminum and magnesium. 

The techniques of both methods of hand welding, or manual welding 
as it is technically called, are similar in many respects. The electric- 
arc welder touches the welding rod (electrode) to the metal to be 
welded, completing an electric circuit, and then withdraws it a short 
distance, causing an electric arc to pass through the intervening space. 
He then makes the weld by guiding the are, with its intense heat, 
along the edges to be joined, usually with metal from the electrode 
flowing into the weld. The distance the electrode is held from the 
metal surface and the speed of movement largely determine the 
nature of the weld. 

The principal difference in the oxyacetylene method is that the 
operator directs upon the weld a flame resulting from the combustion 
of the two gases in the welding torch. The welder must know how to 
regulate the flame and adjust the valves which control the mixing of 
the gases. Additional metal is introduced into the weld from a metal 
rod held in the welder’s other hand. 

The skill required for a hand-welding job depends primarily on the 
scope of the welder’s duties. Some jobs involve only the performance 
of very repetitive operations, which can be learned in a relatively 
short time. In other cases the welders may be required to have all- 
round metal-fabricating knowledge. Welding is often regarded by 
employers as a tool to be applied by skilled metalworkers, rather 
than as a separate occupational specialty. A fully qualified welder 
must be able to read blueprints, understand welding symbols, plan 
the work, and set it up in jigs or other work-holding devices, in addition 
to being expert in all phases of the actual welding techniques. 

The occupation of oxyacetylene burner or flame-cutter is related 
to oxyacetylene welding, the difference being that the torch is used 
to cut metal rather than weld. Experience in burning may often 
serve as partial preparation for a gas-welding job. 
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The operators of resistance-welding machines are commonly called 
welders and are classified as such by the Census of Population, but 
their duties bear little relationship to those of arc or gas welders. 
Possible opportunities in resistance machine welding are less signifi- 
cant from the viewpoint of vocational guidance. The nature of the 
machine welder’s job depends upon the particular type of equipment, 
with none of the manipulative skills of arc and gas welding being 
required, and generalized preemployment training is neither necessary 
nor possible. 

The development and increasing use of automatic arc-welding 
machines may have a significant effect on employment opportunities 
for hand welders. The operators of these automatic machines con- 
stitute an occupational specialty distinct from manual are and gas 
welders and from resistance machine welders, and one that may tend 
to displace hand welders for many welding applications. 


Trends in®Prewar Use of Welding 


Welding in its modern forms is a comparatively recent development. 
The method termed “forge welding” dates back many centuries but 
has been almost entirely superseded by more satisfactory techniques. 
The most commonly applied types of welding—electric-arc, gas, and 
electric-resistance—were originated in the 1880's and 1890’s and had a 
slow development until World War I. Progress in welding was 
stimulated during the war period by its application to several types of 
ordnance production and to some extent in shipbuilding. It was 
also used extensively in ship-salvaging operations. For a while after 
the first Worid War, welding was ‘used principally as a maintenance 
tool and for such specialized purposes as pipe-line construction. About 

1929 welding began to be applied more widely and intensively in 
production processes. An indication of the growth in the volume of 
welding after 1929 is the steady increase in sales of electrodes for 
arc wading during the 1930’s, shown in the Census of Manufactures: 
the production of arc-welding electrodes, which had been reported at 
$1,259,000 in 1929, climbed to $2,598,000 in 1931, $5,379,000 in 1935 
and to a peak of $9,888,000 in 1937. In terms of weight of electrodes 
produced, the increase was even more striking, the total rising from 
15,827,643 in pounds in 1931 to 198,995,000 in 1940.? 

The ‘greatly increased acceptance ‘of W elding as a production process 
indicated by this trend reculted from several factors. Continual 
technical progr ess had been made in welding equipment and acces- 
sories, as well as in new applications or techniques. One of the 
hindrances to widespread acceptance had been the doubt felt by 
many as to the strength and safety of welds. That attitude was 
partly attributable to difficulties ‘experienced in inspecting and 
testing welds. Progress was made in creating equipment and new 
methods (X-ray and Magniflux, for example) to inspect and test the 
soundness of welds. The use of welding was also stimulated as pro- 
duction engineers and others began to realize the efficienc y and econ- 
omy of welding for many types of fabrication. Units joined by 
welding are often lighter and stronger than when other methods of 
joining are used. Substitution of welding for riveting saves the 


*The Welding Engineer (Chicago), March 1944. 
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weight of the rivets and the necessary overlapping of plates, anq 
the labor involved in making holes for the rivets is eliminated. Fo, 
products in which airtight or liquid-tight seams are required, welding 
is the superior method of fabrication. In many uses welding jx 
displacing bolting as a means of assembly. Welding is also competing 
with casting as a fabricating method. Units which ordinarily are cas; 
in one piece can be built up instead by welding plates and other 
steel shapes together. 

Growth in the use of welding is related to the trend of production 
in industries in which it finds greatest application, as well as to its 
displacement of other methods of joining metals. The extent of the 
use of welding in a particular industry is in turn dependent upon 
the functions which welding techniques perform in that industry. 
Welding applications can be divided into five main types: Maintenance 
welding, salvage welding, toolroom welding, construction welding, and 
production welding. Maintenance welding may be found in any 
industry in which the repair of metal parts is carried on, and in many 
localities throughout the country there are independent repair shops 
specializing in welding repairs. Frequently, when welding is used as 
a repair process, the welding is done not by welders but by other 
workers such as machinists or automobile mechanics. In its salvage 
function, welding is used to reclaim for use in production defective 
castings and other parts which would otherwise be scrapped. Thus, 
this application would be found mainly in certain metalworking indus- 
tries. Welding is used in tool and die shops in the making of jigs and 
fixtures. The use of welding as a construction tool is limited mainly to 
pipe-line construction and to structures made at least partly of metal. 
In production welding the process is simply used as one of the steps in 
the fabrication of the final product of a manufacturing plant. Of 
these five functions of welding, production is the most important from 
the viewpoint of the employment outlook for welders. Maintenance 
work creates a substantial and relatively stable demand for welding, 
but the potential expansion of the use of welding is more dependent 
upon its applieation in production processes. 

Welding employment before the war was distributed among a large 
number of industries because of the widespread use of welding in 
maintenance. The greater part of the employment, however, was 
concentrated in a relatively few industries—automobiles, machinery, 
miscellaneous iron and steel products, electrical equipment, ships 
and aircraft—which use welding in production as well as in main- 
tenance and other functions. Data from the Census of Population, 
presented in table 1, show for March 1940 the distribution of the 
121,000 employed male welders, by industry. 

Machine welders constitute the larger group of the welders em- 
ployed in automobile manufacturing, especially in the production 
departments. Many of the hand welders are employed in the mai- 
tenance departments and in the tool shops (making jigs and fixtures). 
Various automatic resistance-welding machines are used in many 
phases of the body assembly, as well as in such components as gas 
tanks and mufflers. Even when arc welding is used it is often done 
by automatic arc-welding machines, which eliminate the need for 
skilled hand welders. Hand welding is used in production chiefly on 
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Tape 1.—Employment of Male Welders and Flame-Cutters, by Industry, March 1940' 


——— 





Male welders 
and flame- 
cutters as per 
cent of total 
employment 
in each 


Number employed 2 





Percent of total 
dustry * 





All industries 


Manufacturing industries.........................--.-.. 
Blast furnaces, steel works and rolling mills_____.__- 
Miscellaneous iron and steel industries 
Miscellaneous machinery 
Agricultural machinery and tractors 
Electrical machinery and equipment 
Miscellaneous nonferrous-metal products_....._____- 
Automobiles and automobile equipment___.____- x 
Aircraft and parts ; 

Ship and boat building and repairing 
Railroad and miscellaneous transportation equip- 
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Nonmanufacturing industries 
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Railroads (including repair shops) 
Gas works and steam plants 
Crude petroleum and natural gas 
Miscellaneous repair services and hand trades 
Automobile storage, rental], and repair services 
Other nonmanufacturing industries §. __._- ~ 
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Industry not reported...-......_---- 





1 Excludes those employed on public emergency work. Data are from the Census of Population: 1940, 
The Labor Force (Sample Statistics), Occupational Characteristics. 

2 The distribution of welding employment by industry is based on a 5-percent sample of Census returns. 
The total is therefore slightly different from the total shown in table 2, of 122, 688 employed male welders 
and flame-cutters, which is based on a complete count of Census returns. In addition, there were 2,053 
female welders and flame-cutters employed, but no data on their distribution by industry are available. 

Total employment in each industry includes proprietors, managers, and officials, as well as wage and 


salary workers. 
‘4 Includes all manufacturing industries which employed fewer than 1,000 welders and flame-cutters and 


manufacturing industries not elsewhere classified. 
‘Includes all nonmanufacturing industries which employed fewer than 1,000 welders and flame-cutters. 


* Includes less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


A common use of welding in machinery production is in fabricating 
the bases and frames of the machines, where welding often replaces 
castings. Among the machinery industries, construction machinery 
makes the greatest use of welding in production. Welding is also an 
important occupation in the manufacture of blowers and fans, in- 
dustrial cars and trucks, oil-field machinery, and mining machinery. 

Welding is of considerable importance in the manufacture of 
electrical appliances but most of the welders are resistance machine 
welders. Hand welding is moderately important in the manufacture 
of electrical generating and distributing equipment. 

The industrial distribution of welding employment is reflected in 
the geographical location of welders in 1940. It is evident from 
table 2 that the employment of welders is concentrated in the in- 
dustrial Middle Western and Middle Atlantic States, with large 
numbers also employed in California and Texas. Some welders and 
flame-cutters were reported in every State, however, showing the 
influence of the demand for welders in maintenance work. 
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Tass 2.—Employment of Male Welders and Flame-Cutters, by Region and State, 
March 1940 : 





| Number | Percent 
employed) of tota) 


| T 
Region and State | Number | Percent 


employed) of total | 


Region and State 
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North Dakota 
South Dakota ad : 
Nebraska 480 
Kansas_. ae 1, 524 
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| PO tos..-..- , 062 
South Atlantic. _._-. a 8, 465 Washington__--_-_--. cecal ae , 567 
Delaware... -. : 359 | | 


Maryland 2, 140 | 


Oregon 676 | 
i California 8,819 | 


District of Columbia. -- | 142 | 1] | | 





1 Census of Population: 1940, Volume III, The Labor Force, Reports by States, Parts 2to 5. Excludes 
those nent ray on public emergency work. These data are based on a complete count of Census returns, 
and the total is therefore slightly different from the total shown in table 1, of 121,380 male welders and flame- 
cutters employed (except on public emergency work). which is based on a 5-percent sample of Census 
returns. 


Wartime Employment of Welders 


The phenomenal expansion in the use of welding as a production 
tool, brought about by war production demands, resulted in a tremen- 
dous increase in the employment of welders. By the end of 1943, the 
high point of employment in munitions industries, the estimated 
number of welders and flame-cutters had risen to a peak of 364,000— 
about three times the total of 124,700 shown by the 1940 Census. 
The nature of wartime production requirements accentuated the 
importance of hand welders in comparison with machine welders. 
Of the estimated total welders and burners, about 290,000 were hand 
welders using electric-arc or acetylene-gas equipment. Operators of 
welding machines (spot, butt, flash, etc.) numbered about 26,000, and 
burners comprised the remaining 48,000. These wartime totals 
represent a much greater relative as well as absolute increase over 
peacetime figures for hand welders and burners as compared to the 
machine welders. The magnitude of the wartime increase in welding 
employment has established hand welding as the largest single skilled 
occupational specialty in the metalworking field. 

The urgent wartime demand for welders, coupled with the general 
shortage of manpower, enabled women to take over a large number of 
the welding jobs. Women were also relatively better qualified to meet 
the physical demands of welding work than they were for many other 
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‘obs. In December 1943, it is estimated that women constituted 
about 15 percent of the total employment of welders and burners. 
This percentage was undoubtedly increased during 1944. Thus 
welding represented a major occupational opportunity for women in 
the war period. The largest numbers of women welders were engaged 
in hand welding, although the ratio of women to men was greater in 
resistance-welding jobs. 

The remarkable growth of welding employment during the war was 
attributable primarily to the extensive use of welding in ship con- 
struction. Some new applications of welding in other fields and the 
general high level of production of metal goods also stimulated a 
demand for welders, but shipbuilding was by far the major cause of 
the expansion of welding employment. The result was that the high 
wartime employment of welders was based mainly on two related 
factors—the large-scale acceptance of welding methods in ship con- 
struction, and the importance of the ship-construction program to the 
United States war effort. 

The data presented in table 3 showing the industrial distribution 
of welding employment in the war period clearly indicate the effect 
of the shipbuilding demand. An estimated total of 180,000 welders 
and burners was employed in public and private shipbuilding in 
December 1943, as compared with 9,000 shown by the Census in 
1940—an increase of 1,900 percent. The welders and burners em- 
ployed in shipbuilding constituted almost half of the total employment 
of welders and burners, and the increase in shipbuilding accounted for 
over 70 percent of the total increase. 

A sharp gain in employment of welders in the manufacture of air- 
craft and aircraft engines was also shown. The 16,000 welders shown 
for the aircraft category do not account for all the welders actually 
employed in production of aircraft and parts during the war. The 
industries shown in the table are classified on the basis of their prewar 
product, so that the production of aircraft in converted plants is 
covered in other industries. The many welders employed on ordnance 
production in converted plants are included under several different 
categories, principally iron and steel, automobiles, and machinery. 
The welders in new ordnance plants and Government arsenals are 
covered under the iron and steel group. Plants comprising the pre- 
war automobile industry showed a comparatively small increase in 
the number of welders employed. This was principally because the 
production of passenger automobiles, which had required large num- 
bers of welders, was virtually eliminated. The welders in the con- 
verted automobile plants were engaged in the production of military 
tanks and other ordnance items, army trucks, aircraft parts, and 
aircraft engines. 

Developments in recent years have established welding as the 
principal method of joining, in the construction of steel ships, it 
having almost completely displaced riveting and other techniques 
for this purpose. Figures from prewar and wartime surveys of ship- 
building employment show strikingly the growing importance of 
welders in shipbuilding. In August 1936, 4.3 of the total production 
and supervisory workers in shipyards were welders, whereas in June 
1943 their number had increased to 9.7 percent of the total.® 


+See Employment in the Shipbuilding Industry, 1935-43, in Monthly Labor Review, May 1044. 
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Tas_e 3.—Employment of Welders and Burners (Flame-Cutters), by Industry, M 
1940 and December 1943 7 





Number employed 
Percent of 
increase, 
December 1943 3 March 
1 to 
P ca December 
2 ercent 0 1943 
Number total 





Industry ! 





All industries 364,000 | 100. 0 











Manufacturing industries 331, 000 | 91.0 
Iron and steel and their products group ‘......_. e 26, 580 46, 000 
Electrical machinery group § ; ‘ 12, 000 
Machinery, except electrical, group §_.........._.-- 26, 000 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles, 

204, 000 
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Shipbuilding and ship repair, private and public. ‘ 180, 000 
Other transportation equipment / ) 
Automobiles group 7-_-~-.-_-_. edbbbhebedhisckibendnd ‘ 
Other manufacturing industries 
Nonmanufacturing industries * 
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1 Industries classified by principal 1939 product. 

? Excludes those employed on public emergency work. Data are from the Census of Population: 194 
The total for ali industries is from Volume III, The Labor Force, Part 1: United States Summary. It is 
based on a complete count of Census returns and includes 2,053 employed female welders and burners (flame- 
cutters). Data on employment of welders and burners by industry are from The Labor Force (Sample 
Statistics), Occupational Characteristics, which is based on a 5-percent sample of Census returns and which 
excludes female welders and burners and 1,040 male welders and burners for whom the employing industr; 
was not reported. Therefore, the number of employed welders and burners shown by industry does not 
add up to the total of employed welders and burners in all industries. 

4 Estimates prepared in the Occupational Outlook Division of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

4 In 1943, includes Government manufacturing arsenals, ordnance production in new plants, and ordnance 
and other war production in converted plants, as well as production of the 1939 products. 

5 In 1943, includes ordnance and other war production in converted plants, as well as production of ma- 


chinery. 
* Includes locomotive and railway-car plants, and for 1943, also includes military tank production in new 


plants and military tank and other war production in converted plants. 

7 In 1943, includes aircraft engines, aircraft parts, military tanks, and ordnance production in converted 
plants, as well as production of automotive vehicles. 

* Includes construction, transportation, service, and other nonmanufacturing industries. 


The importance of welding in ship construction varies with the 
type of ship. A study of the workers in private shipyards in June 
1943 * revealed that welders were relatively most numerous in yards 
building tankers; there 15.1 percent of the total employed in produc- 
tion and supervisory jobs were welders. The next highest percentage 
of welders was found in the building of landing craft, with 12.0 percent, 
followed by Liberty cargo vessels with 11.3 percent. Welders were 
least important in repair yards,, accounting for only 4.7 percent of 
the total workers. 

Of the total of 180,000 welders and burners employed lin shipyards 
in December 1943, a little over one-fifth were burners. Most of the 
welders were hand welders, the exception being the operators 0! 
automatic arc-welding machines, which have been extensively used 
in shipbuilding. 

Welding has been used for many purposes in aircraft manufacture, 
mainly in the production of parts and subassemblies rather than in 
the final assembly of the aircraft. Landing gear, engine mounts, 
fuel tanks, and bomb bays are examples of aircraft components 11 
which welding is used. . 

Welding found many uses in ordnance production, especially in 
tanks, which are now all-welded. Important applications were also 


+ See Employment in the Shipbuilding Industry, 1935-43, in Monthly Labor Review, May 1944. 
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made in such items as bomb casings, depth charges, and heavy gun 
mounts, as well as in others too numerous to detail. 

The increases in the welding labor force indicated by the threefold 
increase in employment was achieved through one of the largest 
training programs ever attempted. An estimated 1,500,000 received 
some welding training during the war years July 1940—December 1944. 
A great many of these trainees were actually paid while learning 
welding in schools maintained in shipyards and factories. The dis- 
crepancy between the large number of persons enrolled in welding 
courses and the estimated peak employment of welders and burners 
is accounted for mainly by turn-over and the failure of many trainees 
actually to take or remain at welding jobs. 

The greatly expanded use of welding during the war also stimulated 
the development of new equipment and methods. These develop- 
ments tended in many cases to reduce the skill required for welding 
jobs. This reduction was achieved partly through the ability of 
many producers to break down some of the welding operations under 
conditions of quantity production. 

The great importance to welding employment of such industries as 
shipbuilding and aircraft has resulted in a considerable shift in the 
distribution of wélding jobs among geographical areas. Largely 
because of the influence of these war industries, a very large propor- 
ition of welder employment during the war was in the coastal States, 
while in the Middle West welding jobs showed a smaller increase. 


Postwar Employment Outlook for Welders 
FACTORS AFFECTING THE OUTLOOK 


The spectacular increase in the employment of welders during the 
war and the publicity given to new welding methods and broadened 
applications in industry have drawn attention to the probable number 
of postwar welding jobs. Because of the importance of such informa- 
tion in vocational guidance of both returning veterans and high- 
school students, it is essential to evaluate the principal factors which 
affect the postwar employment opportunities for welders. 

Certain factors stand out as determinants of the number of postwar 
welding jobs. First is the question of the future changes in the 
relative use of welding in industry as affected by the continued develop- 
ment of new welding techniques and by increased acceptance and 
utilization of welding in production. Second, and perhaps more 
important, is the magnitude of the employment and the direction of 
the postwar trends in the industries which will probably be the chief 
users of welding. From the point of view of vocational guidance, a 
highly significant trend will be the relative use of hand and machine 
methods of welding, a trend which will be affected by the relative 
importance of the industries using welding, as well as by advances in 
tecblilane. Another main factor to be taken into consideration is 
the effect of improvements in welding methods on the man-hours of 
employment required to perform a given volume of welding—whether, 
in other words, they will result in substantial increases in the man- 
hour productivity of welders. 
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ADVANCES IN WELDING TECHNIQUES 


A full consideration of possible gains in the use of welding would 
depend upon a complete and objective technical appraisal of welding 
methods and their points of advantage over other production methods 
As indicated previously, welding has many advantages for certaiy 
uses and these have contributed to its steady and rapid growth. The 
influence of the war in hastening the eventual acceptance of welding 
for many purposes is difficult to measure precisely. 

Many of the wartime applications of welding will decline in impor- 
tance when the output of the products concerned is reduced. How- 
ever, the manufacturers who gained additional experience in welding, 
or who installed welding equipment and were convinced of its advan- 
tages, will want to carry over welding into their peacetime production 
where feasible and profitable. The significance of this development 
cannot be ignored, yet it is easily possible to overstate the importance 
of many of the new applications that are anticipated for peacetime. 
In many cases the total volume of employment in the production of 
the items concerned will never bulk large, because the nature of the 
product is such that demand is definitely limited. In other instances, 
the proclaimed new use of welding is of such minute importance in the 
production process that the resulting new employment of welders 
can never be very large. A further limitation on the increased use 
of welding is the extensive use it has already achieved in many 
industries. 

In the production process as now organized, welding can be used 
only at a certain number of points. Even in those industries in 
which welding has achieved its greatest use and in which no further 
large applications are expected, welders will remain only a small 
proportion of the total labor force, although they may in some cases 
constitute the largest single occupation. This indicates that even 
should welding become the principal method of assembly for many 
additional products, not all nor even a large proportion of the workers 
will be welders. 


RELATIONSHIP OF WELDING TO OTHER INDUSTRIAL PROCESSES 


With these limitations in mind, it still appears reasonable that there 
will be a further expansion in the use of welding in many industries. 
One of the main areas in which gains are expected by some observers 
is in competition with castings as components of many types of prod- 
ucts. By taking basic metal shapes, such as plates and bars, and 
welding them together, so-called “‘weldments” can be fabricated to 
substitute for castings in many uses. It is not yet possible to gener- 
alize regarding the extent wet timing of future displacement of cast- 
ings by weldments. Whetherjcastings or weldments are more efli- 
cient in a particular case depends upon such factors as the size and 
complexity of design of the part and the quantity to be produced. 
Even if weldments could be established as more efficient, there is con- 
siderable inertia to overcome. Many plants have large investments 
in foundry capacity, and savings from welding would have to be con- 
siderable to persuade them to abandon the foundry facilities and in- 
stall expensive welding equipment. For the most efficient utilization 
of welding it is usually preferable that the design for the product be 
made specially for application of welding, and this would have to be 
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done for countless products in order to achieve widespread displace- 
ment of castings. In view of these technical and economic uncer- 
tainties, it is most reasonable to assume, in projecting the use of weld- 
ing, that weldments will be substituted gradually for castings in many 
fields, but that a substiantial displacement is only a long-run possi- 
bility and not at all assured. 

Welding will also be in competition with plastics and with the — 
ing and pressing of sheet metal, but in these instances it is more likely 
that welding may be affected adversely. Plastics compete with metal 
products generally, and a large increase in their use could cut into the 
requirements for welding. ‘The development of methods of stamping 
larger sections of sheet metal tends to reduce the need for welding in 
joining smaller units in assembly of many products. 


PROSPECTIVE USE OF WELDING IN PARTICULAR INDUSTRIES 


An appraisal of the outlook for welding employment is best ap- 
proached by considering the possibilities in specific industries in 
which welding is either actually or potentially important. The auto- 
mobile industry was the largest employer of welders before the war, 
but employment of them showed much less of an increase during the 
war than was the case in many other industries, mainly because its 
normal product was so drastically curtailed. Welding had already 
achieved a high degree of utilization in automobile production before 
the war and the possibilities for future expansion are more limited 
than in other fields where welding was less widely used. The postwar 
volume of welding employment in this industry will thus be more 
closely related to its general level of employment. Automobile pro- 
duction is expected to be at high levels for at least several years after 
the war and may then settle down to a long-run level higher than that 
immediately prior to the war, if economic conditions are at all favor- 
able. The net result is an indicated moderate increase in welding 
employment in the automobile industry. 

The use of welding varies considerably among the different machin- 
ery industries. In many of them there are possibilities for some 
extension of welding applications. There are definite limits, however, 
upon the extent of welding in machinery assembly, because of the 
necessity to provide for moving parts and for ready disassembly of the 
machine for repairs. One of the main possibilities for increased use 
of welding lies in the substitution of weldments for castings in such 
parts as bases, frames, and gears. 

There are few industries in the iron and steel group in which a sub- 
stantial increase in welding can be anticipated. Industries such as 
fabricated structural steel and boiler shops already make heavy use 
of welding and will continue to do so. In other industries, however, 
such as the manufacture of castings, forgings, tin cans, and screw- 
machine products, the nature of the product precludes significant 
increases in the utilization of welding. 

One of the fields in which welding is likely to have greater use is 
the manufacture of railroad cars. However, this industry has already 
been using welding extensively during the war in producing tanks, 
and any increase over wartime levels in the number of welders em- 
ployed may be small. 

Some opportunities in welding, both for self-employment or as an 
employee, may arise through the establishment of additional small 
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welding repair and job shops. ‘The prospects for successful operatioy 
of this type of business depend upon such factors as the competitio, 
and the potential demand for welding services in the particular com. 
munity in which the shop is to be located. The proprietor of a smal 
welding shop should possess a combination*of all-round welding skiji 
and business ability. There will probably be some continued expan. 
sion in this field after the war, but there are limits to the need for such 
service, and a substantially increased volume of employment cannot 
be expected. 

One of the principal activities which should employ more welders 
after the war is building construction. Welding is being more ex. 
tensively used in the erection*ofjmetal’structures, and the volume of 
construction after the war is expected to be at very high levels, 
Much of the construction activity anticipated, however, will be in resi- 
dential housing, which will probably make but small use of welding, 

The industries thus far enumerated are peacetime industries with 
established civilian markets. The outlook for welding employment 
in the war industries, which have been important users of welding, js 
for a considerable decline. A definite drop in the number of welding 
jobs in aircraft production seems clearly indicated. The steady rise 
in the importance of welding in aircraft, combined with the fact that 
many types of planes for civilian use are more suitable for welded 
fabrication than most of the military planes, indicates that the 
percentage of aircraft workers who will be welders may be even higher 
after than during the war, but even the most optimistic predictions do 
not show postwar aircraft employment as more than a small frac- 
tion of the wartime peak. The use of welding in the production of 
tanks and other ordnance will, of course, also be reduced, consistent 
with the relatively low level of activity in that field after the war. 

The industry of crucial importance to postwar welding prospects 
is shipbuilding, the industry which accounted for almost half of the 
wartime welder employment. There is definite possibility that the 
relative importance of welders among shipyard employees may be 
reduced, becatise of the elimination of a great deal of the wartime 
mass production of ships, and because ship repair, which uses fewer 
welders, will be a larger proportion of shipyard activity. More- 
over, total shipbuilding employment will fall far below the wartime 
level. The possible extent of the decline may be indicated by the 
fact that the number of wage earners employed in private shipbuild- 
ing averaged only 69,200 in 1939 compared with a figure of 1,284,900 
in December 1943. No specific forecast of postwar shipbuilding 
poy oon, af has been made in connection with the present study, but 
to illustrate the effects upon the number of welding jobs of the prospec 


tive drop in ship-construction work, the average employment— 
224,000—in a high prewar year, 1941, may serve as an assumption as 
to the level of employment that will be reached several years after 
the war. If shipbuilding employment does stabilize at about that 
level, it will mean an extremely large reduction in the number of 
welders required in shipyards—so large that it will dominate the 
outlook for welders. 


GENERAL PROSPECTS FOR WELDING EMPLOYMENT 


The net effect of the anticipated decrease in welding employment 11 
shipbuilding, combined with varying trends in other industries, 1s 4 
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ostwar employn.2nt estimate for welders amounting to considerably 
less than the wartime figure. This conclusion is based upon a detailed 
appraisal of the outlook for welding employment in specific industries, 
in which the assumptions as to both the use of welding and the postwar 
level of total employment in each of the industries were relativel 
favorable. The estimate covered two periods, one immediately fol- 
lowing the completion of reconversion and the other relating to an 
assumed full-employment economy which, it was assumed, would be 
attained between 5 and 10 years after reconversion. For the imme- 
diate postwar period following reconversion, the indicated employ- 
ment of welders and burners was about 200,000, compared with the 
wartime peak of 364,000. Even under the assumed full-employment 
situation, the number of welders and burners would be considerably 
less than the wartime figure. The principal factor underlying the 


relatively unfavorable prospects for welding jobs is, as already noted, 
the drastic reduction in the number of welders in shipbuilding, which 
more than offsets increases expected in other fields. 


EFFECTS OF TECHNOLOGICAL ADVANCES UPON REQUIREMENTS FOR WELDERS 


The total demand for welding is indicated by the anticipated use 
of welding among industries and their volume of employment. Still 
another factor, however, may influence considerably the actual num- 
ber of jobs for welders. A great many welding improvements have as 
their objective the reduction either of the number of welders required 
for a given volume of welding or the degree of skill required, or both, 
and it is likely that the degree of future acceptance of welding as a 
method of fabrication in many industries is related to—perhaps even 
contingent upon—the cutting of the welder man-hours required in 
production. Prominent among these innovations are automatic arc- 
and acetylene-welding machines, which are being applied to an 
increasing number of production processes. Their main usefulness 
is in situations involving large quantities. A typical use is the welding 
of long lengths of steel plate in ship construction. The large mechani- 
cal positioners, which revolve the work piece so that all the welding 
can be done in the easier and faster downhand position, eliminate 
both some of the welder jobs and a portion of the skill required. 

A considerable reduction in man-hour requirements is possible 
through the use of automatic arc-welding machines and positioners. 
The experience of one company engaged in constructing welded steel 
cargo vessels has been that, in certain types of welding, 7 feet of weld 
can be laid in the time that it takes to weld 1 foot by using manual 
methods. The use of positioners to place the work for flat horizontal 
welding has reduced the time required for some welds as much as 


00 percent. 
POSTWAR SUPPLY OF WELDERS 


In order to obtain a balanced judgment as to employment oppor- 
tunities for welders in general and the prospects for newly traied 
welders in particular, the indicated postwar reduction in the number of 
welding jobs must be related to the probable supply of experienced 
welders. The number of jobs for hand welders will be considerably 
less than the number at the wartime peak. This might in itself create 
a presumption of an oversupply of welders. Some of the people who 
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held welding jobs during the war may not, however, be candidat. 
for postwar welding jobs. This applies to many of the women yw}, 
entered the occupation, as well as to many men who left their usy, 
occupation to take war work and to those welders who will ret, 
from the occupation because of death, old age, or changing to anothp, 
occupation. | 

The possibility of such withdrawals would be a factor tending ; 
reduce the postwar supply. The peak war employment of weldex 
however, does not measure the total number of people who worked «: 
welders during the war, because it applies only to one period. Man; 
experienced welders who worked at some time during the war wer, 
drafted; other turn-over also added to the number who held weldin 
jobs. The estimated total of 1,500,000 persons who received at leas 
a superficial introduction to welding indicates the magnitude of th; 
wartime labor force, although many may not have actually worked ,; 
welding for a sufficient period of time to qualify as experience; 
welders. 

The general picture perhaps should be modified to some extent 
consider separately the outlook for fully qualified, all-round welder 
when industries change over from the production-line methods us. 
for large-scale war production to the making of a variety of good: 
in small quantities. This factor, combined with the limited qualif. 
cations of many of the war-period welders who received brief training 
or who worked at fairly simple repetitive tasks, may imply relatively 
more favorable prospects for the more highly skilled workers. 

Several other factors, however, may limit the need for additions | 
the skilled welding labor force. Many of the wartime development: 
resulting in the break-down of welding jobs into less-skilled duties may 
persist, particularly if a continuation of this trend should be a requir. 
ment for expanding the use of welding in some industries. There ar 
also potential pools of skilled labor supply, not previously discussed 
which may enter the picture. These consist largely of supervisor 
worker, many of whom may be forced to accept skilled productio: 
jobs if they-lose their war jobs and cannot get supervisory jobs 1! 
other industries. In shipbuilding alone there were at least 15,000 
20,000 welding supervisors, including leadmen and foremen, at th 
war peak, and this source may be drawn upon to fill a large part of th 
demand for all-round hand welders. These workers are not include 
in the December 1943 employment estimate of 290,000 hand welder 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNIiIES IN WELDING 


The balancing of the probable postwar <upply of welders against t! 
probable demands of industry leads to the conclusion that the employ- 
ment opportunities in hand welding for persons without weldin: 
experience will be relatively unfavorable for a number of years alte 
the war. This situation also applies to a large proportion of thi 
wartime welders, whose jobs have been highly specialized, and wi! 
may find that their welding experience is not readily transferable 
many types of peacetime jobs. 

Replacement of workers who leave the occupation because of deat! 
or retirement probably will not provide a substantial number of }0! 
opportunities in welding for many years. Most of the welding lab« 
force is relatively young in contrast to many other occupations havil 
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large proportions of workers in the older age groups in which retire- 
ment and death more frequently create job vacancies. Only 16 
ercent of the employed welders were over 44 years old, at the time 
of the 1940 Census, compared to over 50 percent in such occupations 
as carpenters, blacksmiths, and boilermakers. 

The nature of the postwar demand for welding employment is 
likely to result in relatively more favorable opportunities for machine 
welders than for hand welders. Many of the new welding developments 
are in the field of resistance-machine welding. In addition, this type 
of welding is used extensively in the manufacture of many consumer 
coods—for example, automobiles, refrigerators, electrical appliances— 
the production of which will be at hi h levels after the war. During 
the war the importance of shipbuilding as a source of demand for 
welding stimulated the employment of are welders. The prospective 
ereater importance of machine welding among postwar welding jobs is 
significant from the viewpoint of vocational guidance, because the 
resistance types of welding do not require preemployment training, a 
short period of on-the-job training usually being sufficient. 

The readjustments related to reconversion from war production will 
involve considerable shifts in the geographical location of welding 
employment. The number employed in coastal States, where ship- 
building and aircraft have been important during the war, will be 
substantially reduced, whereas the Midwest industrial areas should 
increase their proportion of welding employment, although the actual 
number of welding jobs in these localities may be no larger than the 
wartime total. 


Training of Welders 


Training courses for welding are largely restricted to the teaching 


of hand-welding methods. Operation of resistance-welding machines 
is usually learned quickly on the job. 

Before the war, the objective of training programs was usually to 
produce all-round welders, but it was generally considered that the 
graduates of these welding courses needed a period of work experience 
before they could actually qualify as such. About 200 hours of 
welding instruction ordinarily constituted the training programs 
operated by many industrial companies and served as a standard 
suggested for trade and vocational schools. 

In order to standardize and regulate the scope and quality of 
training provided for welding, the American Welding Society has 
sponsored a Code of Minimum Requirements for Instruction of 
Welding Operators. The first part of this code covers.the arc welding 
of steel %, to % inch thick, and its objective is to provide standards 
for courses which would produce, not an experienced operator, but 
one with “enough skill and knowledge so that he will have immediate 
value to industry as an operator on less-difficult work, and will be 
able, by gaining experience, to progress rapidly to work of greater 
difficulty ana responsibility.” * 

According to the code, a minimum of 150 hours should be devoted 
to actual welding, exclusive of time spent in witnessing demonstra- 
tions, preparing’ plates, and testing specimens, and not less than 20 
hours to instruction in welding theory. 


‘Taphished in tentative form in 1942 and as a standard fn 1945. The American Welding Society has, 
in addition, issued a code applicable to instruction for oxyacetylene welding of steel aircraft. Codes are 


being prepared relating to training for other operations. 
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Students must pass a specified series of qualification tests (befor, 
completing the course), consisting of actual applications of w elding 
with the requirement that sound welds of various types be produced 

The code also covers the equipment and facilities that should } 
furnished by the school, in addition to the qualifications and duties 
of the instructors. | 

The urgent wartime requirements for a large number of welders 
to do specialized work resulted in a series of training programs whos 
scope and length were below the standard of the American Welding 
Society. These courses have turned out welders able to begin op 
simple welding jobs, such as tack welding, after 30 hours of poh 
tion, although the training period usually covered about 120 or 139 
hours. Between July 1, 1940, and December 31, 1944, approximat aly 
1,500,000 individuals, of whom about 1,100,000 were enrolled 
courses sponsored by the U. S. Office of Education, are estimated to 
have received some instruction in welding, principally in electric. 
are welding. 

After the war, courses will continue to be given in public and 
privately operated trade schools. Before taking a course in a privat 
school, the prospective trainee should check on the quality of the 
instruction offered. Local and State directors of vocational educa- 
tion are good sources of information on this point, and also on the 
opportunities for instruction in public vocational schools. It should 
be ascertained whether the school meets the minimum standards 
provided in the code of the American Welding Society. The local 
section of the society may be able to provide such information. 

In general, welding has not been considered an apprenticeable 
occupation, although some industrial firms have provided a smal] 
number of formal apprenticeships of 3 to 4 years’ duration, mainly 
to train maintenance welders. The Federal Committee on Apprentice- 
ship has viewed welding as a tool of many trades, rather than as a 
separate trade, and, for that reason, has registered no welding ap- 
prenticeship programs. 

The skill rating of welders depends to a large extent upon the 
welding qualification tests they have passed. Qualification proced- 
ures have been established by the American Welding Society, the 
U. S. Bureau of Marine Inspection and Navigation, private insurance 
companies, and other agencies. In addition, licenses are often 
required for certain types of construction work in some localities. 

The main aptitudes required to be a successful welder are manual 
dexterity and general dependability. (Physical strength is not so 
important a factor as in many other types of metal assembly work. 
Dependability is essential because it is often difficult to inspect and 
judge the finished weld and a poor weld, may result in a failure of 
the complete product at a critical time. 


Wages and Working Conditions 


WAGES OF WELDERS 


The wages of welders are comparable to those of other metal- 
working occupations requiring equivalent skill and training. 4 
study of straight-time earnings in 18 machinery industries in 1938 § 
and 1939 showed that hand welders averaged 82 cents an hou 
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which was lower than the earnings of most of the skilled machine- 
tool operators but higher than those of semiskilled machine operators.® 
In 1940, hand welders in automobile-manufacturing plants were paid 
average straight-time wages of $1.03 an hour, which was higher than 
machine-tool operators’ earnings and about the same as the wages 
of skilled repairmen.® 

During the war the hourly earnings of welders increased greatly, in 
accordance with the general advance in wages. As shown in table 4, 
welders’ earnings reached particularly high levels in shipbuilding, a 
high-wage industry. In the fall of 1942, straight-time hourly earnings 
of first-class welders in Atlantic coast ship-construction yards averaged 
$1.52 and those of other classes, $1.17. Hourly earnings in Pacific 
coast shipyards were somewhat lower, with first-class welders aver- 
aging $1.20 and other classes $1.07. On the Atlantic coast, first-class 
welders were among the highest-paid workers, but on the Pacific 
coast many Occupations earned more than the first-class welders. 
This geographic difference, which is in contrast to the generally 
higher wage level of Pacific coast yards, may be explained primarily 
by the prevalence of incentive-pay systems in Atlantic coast ship- 
construction yards, 

In most of the machinery industries employing substantial numbers 
of welders, male first-class welders in 1942 earned slightly over $1.00 
an hour on the average, ranging from $1.28 in the communication- 
equipment industry to $0.94 in textile-machinery plants. However, 
it is important to note that industry averages conceal major variations 
among plants within each industry. 

In the machinery industries, the earnings of first-class welders 
tended to approximate those of first-class turret-lathe operators and 
bench assemblers. 


Taste 4.—Wartime Earnings of First-Class Hand Welders ' in Selected Industries * 
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Machinery, except electrical (1942): ¢ 
Construction machinery 
Oil-field machinery 
Mining machinery and equipment -.- 
Tractors 
Internal-combustion engines 
Desens bee 3 oie Bisse 
Aircraft engines (1943)4 Machine-too] accessories 
Metal airframes (1943) Miscellaneous metalworking ma- 
Electrical machinery: chinery 
Generating, distribution, and in- Textile machinery_..........-------- 
dustrial apparatus (1942) ¢ Food-products machinery 
Electrical appliances (1942) § Refrigerating equipment 
Communication equipment (1942)... Miscellaneous industrial machinery - 
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mobiles): } 
Ship construction, private (1942): 
Atlantic Coast 
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Ship repair, private (1943): 
Atlantic Coast 
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tes we only, except in ship construction and ship repair, in which earnings of both males and females are 
cluded. 

? Data are from studies by the Bureau’s Division of Wage Analysis. 

’ Straight-time earuings of day-shift workers. 

‘ Includes converted automotive engine and equipment plants. 

' Earnings of gas welders only. 

‘Includes plants converted to war production. 





‘See Earnings of Machine-shop Employees, 1938-39, in Monthly Labor Review, November 1940. 
* See Wage Structure of the Motor-Vehicle Industry, in Monthly Labor Review, February and March 1942. 
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WORKING CONDITIONS 


The working conditions characteristic of the welding occupatio, 
result from two groups of factors: those inherent in the use of weldiy, 
equipment and those associated with the various industrial process: 
in which welding is employed. In general, the working conditiop 
peculiar to welding compare favorably with many other metalworkir 
operations, but those arising from the industrial environment of weld. 
ing vary greatly among industries. 

Welding is accompanied by moderate physical strain, and, in many 
of its applications, by a marked degree of monotony. The welder 
must exert close attention and employ considerable muscular contr 
to guide the are or flame along the edges of the metal. In commo 
with other metalworkers, he is subject to the noise and dust character. 
istic of metalworking establishments. Shipyards and constructio 
projects are among the least favorable of welding environments, an( 
machinery and automobile plants the most satisfactory. 

The hazards of welding operations, apart from those peculiar to th 
various industries in which welding is employed, can be almost ep. 
tirely avoided by the properly equipped and trained worker. Th 
hazards of electric-arc welding include, principally, minor skin bum: 
and ‘welders’ flash” (a temporary eye injury) both of which arf 
caused by exposure of the unprotected skin or the naked eye to the 
ultraviolet and infrared radiations of the arc; and, infrequently. 
electric shock, caused either by carelessness or by defective welding 
equipment. In oxyacetylene welding or cutting, there exists th; 
possibility of explosion or fire, resulting from leaks in oxygen or 
acetylene lines, or from improper handling. Welding or cutting certain 
metals by any method may generate harmful fumes or gases, necessi- 
tating forced ventilation of the workplace or the wearing of respirators 
Other common, but preventable, accident factors include spattering 
metal or slag, and the danger of fire. Resistance-welding operations 
are largely free from the hazards characteristic of the hand methods, 

The prewar industrial distribution of welding employment shows 
that welding has been conducted principally in industries with reia- 
tively good safety records. The injury frequency and severity rates 
of the machinery and automobile industries, major peacetime en- 
ployers of welders, have been markedly below the rates for all manu- 
facturing. Among ‘other important employers of welders, only the fab- 
ricated-structural-steel and boiler-shop products industries showed in- 
jury-frequency rates well in excess of the average for all manufacturing. 
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ILO Preparations for Paris Conference 


By Carter Gooprica ! 


HE International Labor Conference will meet in Paris from October 
15 to November 7. To it the United States will once more send a 
ull delegation representing government, management and labor. 

he Confe rence represents the high point in the program of activity 
through which the International Labor Organization is attempting 
sn this critical time to fulfill its responsibilities to its member nations 
and to the workers and employers of the world.” Its agenda is as 


follows: 


. Director’s Report. 
. The maintenance of high levels of employment during the period of in- 
dustrial rehabilitation and reconversion. 
. Welfare of children and young workers. 
. Matters arising out of the work of the Constitutional Committee. 
V. Minimum standards of social policy in dependent territories. 


The Conference will also perform its annual task of checking on 
the enforcement of conventions ratified by the various nations, and 
will renew tle membership of the Governing Body and pass on the 
applications of Iceland and Italy for admission to the Organization. 
On the Governing Body, the United States Government has a per- 
manent seat as one of the eight “States of chief industrial importance,” 
but elections must be held to fill the eight other government seats 
and to choose the eight workers’ members and the eight employers’ 
members who give it its special character. Iceland, which formerly 
participated in [LO activities through its connection with Denmark, 
will no doubt be admitted without question. With respect to Italy 
which resigned from the Organization under the Mussolini regime, 
the Governing Body, acting on the initiative of the United States 
Government, has expressed the hope that the Conference will take 


‘favorable action im order to strengthen and encourage democratic 


forees in the rebuilding of the nation. 


! United States Labor Commissioner, United States Department of Labor, and Chairman of the Govern- 


ing Body of the International Labor Office 
? The extent and variety of this program may be indicated by the following timetable of meetings: 





Joint Maritime Commission 
Governing Body, Ninety-Fourth Session 
Committee on Social Insurance in the Peace Settlement-- 
Committee on Accident Prevention..__.._..--.---...------------- J 
Committee on the Welfare of Children and Young Workers 
. Governing Body, Ninety-Fifth Session 
Committees on Social Insurance and on Continuity of Employ ment, 
Entry, Training and Promotion in the Maritime Industry 
.. Committee of ay on the Application of Conventions - -------- ; 
. Governing Body, Ninety-Sixth and Ninety-Seventh Sessions- - 
International Labor Conference, Twenty-Seventh Session 
Preparatory Maritime Conference 
Industrial Committees for Coal, Metal Trades, and Inland Transport. 


London. 
London. 
Paris. 

Paris. 
Copenhagen. 


International Development Works Committee 
. Maritime Session of the International Labor Conference. 
lar Industrial Committees for Iron and Steel and Textiles 
Mar., Apr., or May.. Third Conference of American States Members......__._... __... Mexico City. 
Ma Industrial Committees for Building Trades and Petroleum 
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European Reconstruction 


The ehoice of the place of the Conference is significant. While the 
European war was in progress, the United States acted as host to 
Conferences of the ILO at New York and Washington in 1941 and at 
Philadelphia in 1944.3 Shortly after the liberation of France, how. 
ever, the Governing Body enthusiastically accepted the invitation of 
the French Government to hold in Paris the first great meeting of ap 
official international organization on the liberated continent. Among 
those who laid the final plans for this meeting were veterans of [L() 
work who had stanchly maintained its principles within the occupied 
countries—among them Senator Justin Godart of France; Paal Berg. 
Chief Justice of Norway; and the French labor leader, Léon Jouhaux. 
who came to the Quebec meeting of the Governing Body 6 weeks after 
his release from a German concentration camp. “The first session of 
the Conference to be held after the liberation of Europe’’ presents, as 
the International Labor Office pointed out, “an opportunity for a full 
exchange of views on the urgent social problems presented by the 
situation arising out of the war, particularly in Europe.”’ Accordingly. 
the Director’s Report will emphasize “‘the social problems of the im- 
mediate postwar period, with special reference to the liberated coun- 
tries of Europe.” * 


Maintenance of Employment 


In the Declaration of Philadelphia, the Conference recognized ‘“‘the 
solemn obligation of the International Labor Organization to further 
among the nations of the world programs which will achieve * * * 
full employment and the raising of standards of living.” The issue 
of employment takes a central place in the Conference agenda. After 
discussing the” economic factors determining the general level of em- 
ployment, the report presented by the Office will consider, first, the 
effects “of wartime changes in the structure and in the location of 
industry” (the problem of greatest interest to the United States) and 
second, the effect “of shortages in the supply of raw materials, pro- 
ductive equipment, transport, and special labor skills,” the problem of 
greatest interest to the countries whose economic organization has 
been disrupted by actual warfare. The Conference discussion will 
be pointed toward the development of policies, both national and 
international, to maintain high* levels of employment during the 
difficult period of rehabilitation and reconversion. 


The Children’s Charter 


With the Paris Conference, the ILO begins an important 2-year 
task relating to the welfare of children and young workers. In the 
past, conventions or labor treaties prohibiting child labor and meas- 
ures dealing with apprenticeship and vocational education have been 
important parts of the ILO program. The purpose of the Paris 
discussion is to establish the preliminary framework of a more com- 
prehensive Children’s Charter. As the International Labor Office 


3 See Monthly Labor Review, July 1944 (p. 1): Results of International Labor Conference, by Carte! 


Goodrich and John Gambs. 
¢ Memorandum on the Twenty-Seventh Session of the International Labor Conference (Montrea!, 1% 
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oints out, “the war and the abnormal conditions of life resulting from 
it have greatly aggravated the social problems relating to children and 
young workers,” but the permanent need is “for coordinated measures 
to insure for all children normal and healthy conditions of life which 
favor the full development of their talents and aptitudes and permit 
them to develop into workers enjoying equality of opportunity on 
their entering into employment.” After further consultation with the 
nations and with other international organizations, the 1946 Con- 
ference Will take final action by formal Recommendation or by Con- 


vention. 


Social Policy in Dependent Territories 


The Declaration of Philadelphia, after laying down general principles 
of labor and social policy, closes with the statement that “their pro- 
gressive application to peoples who are still dependent, as well as those 
who have already achieved self-government, is a matter of concern 
to the whole world.’”’ The ILO has earned the right to make this 
statement by the past contribution of its ‘“‘native labor’’ Conventions, 
which have done much to eliminate the most flagrant abuses of 
colonial labor, and by a comprehensive Recommendation adopted at 
Philadelphia applying to dependent territories a number of specific 
measures of labor protection. By decision of the Philadelphia Con- 
ference, this work is to be continued at Paris. On the basis of the 
replies of the United States and other Governments to a questionnaire 
prepared by the Office, the Conference will consider adoption of a 
further Recommendation containing specific proposals on wage policy, 
hours and holidays, employment and migration, “labor aspects of 
land policies,’ labor inspection, and industrial health and safety. 


ILO and the United Nations 


“We realize,”’ said the ILO representatives at the United Nations 
Conference, ‘‘that it will be necessary to alter the Constitution of the 
ILO in order to provide the necessary links with the United Nations, 
and we are also in course of examining the constitutional changes 
necessary to enable us to do our own work better.”” These questions 
will come before the Conference on the basis of the work of the 
Governing Body’s Constitutional Committee. On its recommenda- 
tion the Governing Body in January 1945 unanimously affirmed the 
desire of the ILO “‘for association with the general international organ- 
zation * * * on terms which will permit the International Labor 
Organization, with its tripartite character, to make its best contribu- 
tion to the general effort * * * while retaining * * * the 
authority essential for the discharge of its responsibilities under its 
Constitution and the Declaration of Philadelphia.” 

The ILO representatives explained this resolution to a committee 
of the San Francisco Conference in the following terms: 

The ILO needs and desires, within the new framework, enough freedom of 
action to discharge its responsibilities and particularly to assure that the voice 
which the workers and employers exercise in world affairs through the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization remains a real one. It goes without saying that the 
tripartite form of organization, which has given the ILO its special character and 
its special strength, should be maintained. The ILO’s direct relations with Gov- 
ernments should remain unimpaired. It should have access to the General Assem- 
bly and a position within the new Organization which will enable it to make an 
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effective contribution. The working out of this position may be left to the hego. 
tiations contemplated in the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, and we are confiden 
that the terms finally agreed on will be such as to permit the necessary freedo, 
within the framework of coordinated effort. 


The San Francisco Conference took no direct action with respeci to 
the ILO, but adopted a general provision under which ‘“‘the various 
specialized agencies, established by intergovernmental agreeme; 
and having wide international responsibilities” are to be brought j into 
relationship with ‘the United Nations by negotiation with the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. At its Quebec meeting, the Governing Body 
instructed its Negotiating Delegation, consisting of three governmen 
representatives, three employers, and three workers, to stand re ady 
for such negotiations as soon as the United Nations Organization js 
prepared to proceed with them. The Governing Body ‘also dec sided 
to invite those nations which are signatory to the United Nations 
Charter but are not at present members of the [LO—of which th 
most important is the Soviet Union *—to send delegations of observer 
to the Paris Conference. At the same meeting, Miss Frances Perkins 
assured the Governing Body, on behalf of President Truman, that th 
United States would continue to take full part in ILO work, ani 


The President also hopes that the ILO will be able to pursue its activities 
cooperative relationship with the proposed general organization of the United 
Nations, under arrangements providing sufficient autonomy to permit of its put 
ting forth its greatest effort. * * * It is the settled policy of the United 
States Government to seek for the 1LO a proper place within the framework of th 
coordinated effort of the United Nations. Un Jo such arrangements, the Presi. 
dent noted, the voices of industry and of labor as expressed through the ILO 
would continue to be real voices in the determination of world policy in all these 
matters of life and work. 


Everyone concerned with the ILO shares the desire to establish as 
soon as possible this relationship with the United Nations Organiza- 
tion. The ILO cannot, however, mark time while these arrange- 
ments are being worked out. As ths Governing Body has said, the 
Organization must ‘ ‘pursue with vigor and efficiency its ee, 
work.” In this spirit it has planned a vigorous program of activity 
and the full agenda of the Paris Conference. 





§’ The others are the Ukrainian Socialist Soviet Republic, the Byelorussian Socialist Soviet Repel 
Paraguay, Guatemala, El Salvador, Nicaragua, Honduras, Syria, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, and the Philip 


pine Commonwealth. 
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Wartime Policies 


hha initia atin initiaited 


Deferment of Western Railroad Employees’ 


CITING the enormous and increasing traffic burden taxing the 
transportation facilities in the United States because of demands 
incident to the war in the Pacific, National Headquarters of Selective 
Service directed local boards to give special consideravion to requests 
for deferment of western railroad employees in specified occupations. 
Railroads covered by this directive are those operating west of Lake 
Michigan, the Illinois-Indiana State line, and the Mississippi River. 
The critical occupations are the following: Train and engine serv- 
ice: Engineers, firemen, conductors, brakemen, and switchmen, in- 
cluding switch foremen and yardmen. General transportation occu- 
pations: Train dispatchers, yardmasters, and telegraphers, including 
operators and towermen. Maintenance of equipment: Blacksmiths, 
boilermakers, carmen, car inspectors, electricians, machinists, mold- 
ers, and sheet-metal workers, including foremen in these crafts. 
Signal department: Signalmen and signal maintainers. 
he Selective Service also stated that the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, the War Manpower Commission, the Railroad Retirement 
Board, and the railroad brotherhoods have imitiated programs for 
the recruitment of men who can be released for employment on the 
western railroads, and the local boards have been advised to give full 
consideration to requests of registrants for permission to eo such 


transfers. 
noooooe 


British Control of'Engagement,Order,{1945 


THE Control of Engagement Order (S. R. & O. 1945, No. 579) issued 
t the British Minister of Labor and National Service, was made 
elective on June 4, 1945, as a means of insuring the orderly reallo- 
cation of manpower during the period between the end of the war in 
Europe and the defeat of Japan.2 Although Defense Regulation 58A, 
whereby a worker might be directed into any job in the United 
Kingdom, remained effective, it was the Government’s intention to 
use the latter power sparingly and to depend on the new order pro- 
viding for control of the engagement of labor to staff industry. 
Aceording to the Ministry of Labor, the 1945 order represented a 
substantial step in the direction of relaxation of labor controls. Even 
the degree of control retained might be reduced progressively, by 
lowering the age limit to which the provisions were made applicable. 

' National Headquarters of Selective Service, Press release S~69, June 25, 1945. 


? Information is from Great Britain, Parliament, Statutory Rules and Orders 1945, No. 579; and Ministry 
of Labor and National Service, Press notice No. 12, London, May 28, 1945. 
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Adoption of the order enabled the Government to dispense with the 
Undertakings (Restrictions on Engagement) Order, 1941, applying 
to men of all ages in building and civil engineering, general engineer. 
ing, installation, and maintenance and repair of electrical equipmen; 
Certain provisions of the essential-work orders also became unneces. 
sary, notably in shipbuilding, ship repairing, and coal mining. Th, 
Employment of Women (Control of Engagement) Orders, 1943 
covering women between the ages of 18 and 40, were no longer needed 
In addition, employers were freed from the requirement of applyine 
for deferment of men born in 1914 or earlier, as the age for compulsory 
military service has been lowered to 30 years. 


Groups Covered 


To insure that persons (with special emphasis on young men and 
women) who were being released from their war jobs would enter 
service of national importance for the war or civilian needs, the order 
stipulated that certain specified classes of persons might be hired only 
through public or approved employment offices. Men who have 
attained the age of 50 years and boys under 18, who were formerly 
subject to controls, were exempted from the recent order. Contro! 
of the engagement of males between the ages of 18 and 50 years was 
retained. Regarding females, no change was made in the ages be- 
tween which their employment might be controlled, namely 18 and 
40 years. As already stated, the upper age limits may be reduced 
periodically for both sexes, thus narrowing the scope of compulsion 
to secure employment through particular channels. 


Exceptions from Coverage 


Important exemptions from coverage were made for (1) any woman 
having a child of her own, under the age of 14 years, who lives with her; 
(2) ex-service personnel who are exercising reinstatement rights or 
during their periods of paid leave following release from the services; 
(3) employment without pay; (4) part-time employment of not over 
30 hours a week; (5) casual employment; (6) employment in agri- 
culture, horticulture, or forestry, in England or Wales only; (7) em- 
ployment as a fisherman or as a master or member of the crew of a 
fishing boat; (8) employment in a managerial capacity; and (9) em- 
ployment in a professional, administrative, or executive capacity, 
other than in certain scarcity categories. 


Nature of Controls 


The engagement of workers was placed under control by prohibiting 
employers from seeking to hire employees by any means other than 
through a local office of the Ministry of Labor and National Service 
or an agency approved under the control order. An employer may 
not hire a worker other than a person referred by the agencies just 
mentioned, and workers are forbidden to take employments other than 
those to which they are so referred. 

If the same employer wishes to reengage an employee, he is not 
required to proceed through a local office of the Ministry, provided (1) 
the period; between_termination and reengagement did not exceed 
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14 days (building and civil engineering excepted), (2) reengagement 
immediately followed a period of sickness which had caused termina- 
tion of employment (in building and civil engineering, employment 
was required to be on the same site unless permission to transfer was 
obtained), and (3) employment was resumed on termination of any 
stoppage of work caused by a labor dispute. 

In certain circumstances, an exemption certificate may be issued 
to an employer, enabling him to engage or seek to engage men and 
women in specified age groups, by advertising for their services. 


PPPPIION 


Measures to Control Labor and Price Emergency 
in Japan’ 


A SERIOUS scarcity of consumer goods and a huge reserve of surplus 
purchasing power in Japan, together with heavy investment of 
capital in munitions production and payments on war insurance 
claims, had caused so great an inflationary pressure by the end of 
June 1945 that drastic countermeasures were yg porte by the Min- 
istry of Finance in July. The Justice Ministry began a campaign 
against “black market” operations in food supplies, war materiel, 
and labor. In order to “perfect the policy of controlled economy,”’ 
wholesale arrests were planned to “stamp out black-market traffic in 
labor.” 

In spite of action to control the amount of currency in circulation, 
the total issuance of notes of the Bank of Japan had reached more 
than 26 billion yen at the end of June—marking a rise of 30 percent 
in the last 3 months, and of approximately 170 percent since January 
1944. On July 20, 1945, the Minister of Finance proposed to fight 
further inflation by increasing indirect taxes, reducing Government 
expenditure, and controlling industrial capital through a tighter 
system of bank loans. 

While the press exposed war profiteers and. the factory owners 
living in safety in the country, the Ministry of Justice decided on 
nation-wide arrests of persons accused of profiteering. Brokers of war 
materials and persons distributing foodstuffs unlawfully were to be 
prosecuted by the Ministry of Justice. Other agencies were to compel 
A “more 
flexible’ price contro] was recommended for certain daily necessaries. 


! Data are from Office of War Information, Foreign News Bureau, Items from Wire File, July 23, 1945, 
and various news digests. 
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Report and Recommendations of Retiring Secretary 


of Labor 


IN HER final report—for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1945 
Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor since 1933, reviewed the work of 
the Department. of Labor and the labor progress made not only in 
that year but in the 12-year period. Among the gains made for labor 
in that period, she cited the creation of a Nation-wide employment 
service; yA, rights to union organization and collective bargaining: 
unemployment compensation, old-age benefits, aid for children and 
mothers, and blind persons, under the social-security system; abolition 
of child labor and the provision of a floor under wages and a ceiling 
on hours under the Fair Labor Standards Act, as well as minimum 
wage rates for workers on Government contracts over $10,000 under 
the Public Contracts Act; provision of standards and training for 
apprenticeship; and a law to facilitate the provision of housing for 
workers. In addition great strides have been made in the extension 
and improvement of State labor legislation in many fields. 

For the fiscal year, 1944-45, the Secretary listed the following 
accomplishments: 

1. The intensive preparatory work on postwar employment problems an( 
postwar work standards. 

2. The prompt settlement of 80 percent of all the industrial disputes of th 
United States which by reducing the time element reduced the degree of inter- 
ference with war and necessary civilian production. 

3. The extension to. all interstate industries of the 40-cent minimum wag 
aries. the period of general high wages and by the Industry Committee method 

4. The effective servicing of a variety of temporary war agencies, including 
the Manpower Commission, the War Labor Board, the War Production Board, 
the Office of Price Administration. 

5. The preparation and documentation for the State Department for the San 
Francisco and Dumbarton Oaks meetings of United States materials relating 
labor standards and labor economic problems in the world settlements. 

6. The preparation of programs for the postwar employment, working standards 
for women, and plans for suitable reabsorption into peacetime industries. 

The report discussed in detail the Labor Department’s activities 
in the administration of the Fair Labor Standards and Public Con- 
tracts Acts and in recovering for workers the wages due them; accident- 
analysis and accident-prevention activities; work for uniform standards 
of labor legislation, carried on largely through State agencies, but 
using the annual Labor Legislation Conference convened by the 
Secretary as a medium of exchange of experience and formulation 0! 
recommended standards and improvements; study of wartime and 
anticipated postwar problems of children and youth, and continuance 
of the emergency maternity and infant-care program; studies 0! 
women’s wartime status and future occupational opportunities; 
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assistance in the establishment of more uniform labor and working- 
-onditions policies throughout the Government service; and assistance 
in maintaining good labor conditions for Mexican and Jamaican 
laborers imported to work in this country. 


Recommendations of Secretary 


Among the recommendations made by Secretary Perkins were the 
following: 

The Sitemsion of unemployment insurance to groups not now 
covered, and more adequate benefits for those who are covered. This 
should be — by special local, State, and Federal programs 
for needed public works to be put into operation as needed. 

Abolition of wartime relaxations of cld-labor laws and encourage- 
ment of young persons to return to school or continue there, rather 
than to seek employment. 

Immediate liberalization of old-age retirement provisions, to 
accelerate the withdrawal of older workers from industry. 

Safeguards against efforts to exclude particular groups of workers 
(such as women, especially married women) from industry, and to 
insure their equal treatment with other civilians. Also, ‘‘we should 
never permit a means test.to be administered before an individual is 
offered a job.”’ ; 

Amendment of the Fair Labor Standards Act to make the Ad- 
ministrator the sole interpreter of the law, with authority to bring 


suits for wage claims, and enactment of a Federal statute of limitations 
providing a uniform period during which employees themselves may 


bring wage suits. 

In the field of workers’ education, continuance and expansion of the 
Department’s clearing-house functions and promotional assistance. 

Rejection of the proposed ‘‘equal rights’’ amendment, as jeopardiz- 
ing all the protective measures for women as well as their common-law 
rights in the family relationship. 

One part of the report renewed previous recommendations as to 
consolidation, in the Department of Labor, of all Government labor 
funetions. These included (a) transfer to the Department of the U. S. 
Employment Service, “‘with bureau autonomy” (if unemployment 
compensation were also to be transferred, it should be as a separate 
bureau having equal status with the Employment Service) ; (b) merger 
of the general management functions of the National Labor Relations 
Board with those of other Labor Department bureaus, and of its 
legal staff with the Solicitor’s Office, but the quasi-judicial and fact- 
finding functions of the Board to remain independent and not subject 
to review by the Department; abolition of the National War Labor 
Board as soon as conditions permit return to free settlement of dis- 
putes and wage terms by collective bargaining, and authorization to 
the Department of Labor to analyze the Board’s reports and wind up 
any outstanding activities; absorption of functions of the Labor Divi- 
sion of the War Production Board by appropriate bureaus of the 
Department; and transfer, to the Department, of the Labor Force 
Project now being carried on by the Bureau of the Census. The 
Seeretary opposed suggestions to transfer the Children’s Bureau from 
the Labor Department, because of her conviction that ‘once removed 
from the Department of Labor the functions of the Bureau would be 
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dissipated and the Bureau disintegrated.” She opposed also any 
attempt to return to the Department of Labor the Immigration anq 
Naturalization Service, which has been in the Department of Justice 
since 1940. In her opinion the immigration and naturalization func- 
tions have little or no relation to the Labor Department, and mich; 
divert its officials from the Department’s principal purpose (‘to 
promote the welfare of wage earners’’) and retard its activities in the 


strictly labor field. 
woreoons 


Wartime Changes in Agricultural Employment’ 


Summary 


THE tendency for agricultural employment to decrease in proportion 
to total employment was accelerated considerably during the war by 
the increased opportunities for nonfarm work. ‘Despite a 9-percent 
reduction in the farm work force from the average for July 1935-39 
to July 1944, farm production climbed to an all-time high, a third 
above the 1935-39 level. After the war, agriculture will 3 again, as 
before the war, be faced with the problem of how to sustain employ- 
ment and income at high levels? The key to many of agriculture’ 
difficulties, as indic ated by the Department of Agriculture, lies in the 
maintenance of full production and employment in the nonagricul- 
tural segments of the national economy. 

Factors contributing to the extensive regional fluctuations in farm 
employment, other than the opportunities for nonfarm jobs, were 
changes in the farm employment structure and the volume and types 
of agricultural production. The greatest decline in farm employment 
occurred in the South Atlantic, East South Central, and West South 
Central States, areas which included more than half of the total farm 
employment. "The only regional increase in farm employment was 
in the Pacific States, an area of large-scale farming and specialized 
crops, dependent to an exceptional extent on hired lahor: 

Wartime farm recruits were drawn mainly from the local population. 
Special groups of farm workers included laborers from Mexico, Jamaica, 
the Bahamas, Barbados, and Newfoundland, soldiers on leave, 
vacationists, high-school students, college girls, ‘Japanese-Americ: ins, 
and prisoners of war. Moreover, farm operators, who comprised 
about half of total farm employment, reported an appreciable in- 
crease in their work on other farms in addition to their own. An 
increase in the number of younger and older age groups further 
augmented the depleted farm labor force. 


Changes in Number of Farm and Nonfarm Workers, 1940-45 


Under the impact of the war, total employment in the United 
States climbed to unprecedented heights, but the increase took place 
in nonagricultural rather than in agricultural pursuits (table 1). 
Although farm production in 1944 was a third greater than the average 
for 1935-39, it was achieved with 9 percent fewer agricultural worker: S. 
Over a number of decades agricultural employment has progressively 


1 Prepared in the Bureau’s Editorial and Research Division by Marilyn Sworzyn. 
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declined as a proportion of total a aa mat During the war this 
tendency has been accelerated considerably 
opportunities, 


by nonfarm employment 


TapLeE 1.—Changes in Agricultural and Nonagricultural Employment, by Sex, March 
4 1940-March 1945 and July 1940-July 1944} 





Percent Employment Percent 
ofchange,| {in thousands) of change, 
March July 
1940- 1940- 
March March March July July July 
1940 1945 1945 1940 1944 1944 


Employment 
(in thousands) 














45, 060 50, 830 +12.8 48, 010 54, 000 +12. 5 
33, 820 33, 230 —1.7 36, 680 35, 410 —3.5 
11, 240 17, 600 +56. 6 11, 330 18, 590 +64. 1 


Agricultural 8, 510 7, 290 —14.3 10, 660 9, 670 —9.3 
Males 8, 000 6, 170 —22.9 9, 410 7, 520 —20.1 
pS ee cee cee 510 1,120 | +119.6 1, 250 2, 150 +72.0 


Nonagricultural. .........--- wo Aki thth 36,550 | 43,540/ +19.1| 37,350] 44,330 +18.7 
{ 25,820 | 27,060 +4.8| 27,270] 27,890 42.3 
RR Sas age aie BC 10,730} 16,480} +53.6| 10,080] 16,440 +63. 1 
































1 Based on data from Monthly Report on the Labor Force (U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau ofthe 
Census, Washington), April 5, 1945. Figures of farm employment and related data in this and later tables 
are approximations based on sample data. 


The Bureau of the Census reports indicate that the share of farm 
employment in the total employed labor force dropped from 22 per- 
cent in July 1940 to 18 percent by July 1944 (table 2). During this 
same 4-year period total employment rose 13 percent; nonagricultural 
workers increased 19 percent, as contrasted with a decrease of 9 per- 
cent in the number of farm workers. When measured from March 
1940, a slack month and the first month of that year for which Census 
figures are available, agricultural workers as a proportion of the total 
dropped from 19 percent in March 1940 to 14 percent by March 1945. 


TaBLE 2.—Percentage Distribution of Agricultural and Nonagricultural Employment, by 
Sex, March 1940 and 1945 and July 1940 and 1944 
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1 Based on data from Monthly Report on the Labor Force (U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
the Census, Washington), April 5, 1945. 





The drain of the armed forces and of war industries on manpower 
was reflected in a 54-percent increase in nonagricultural female 
employment from March 1940 to March 1945, as contrasted with only 
a 5-percent rise in the number of nonagricultural male workers. The 
inducements to nonfarm work, together with the demands of the 
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military (despite the special deferment policies for farm workers). 
resulted in an even more pronounced shift in the proportions of male 
and female employment in agriculture. The number of male farm 
workers declined 23 percent during the 5-year period, whereas the 
ntrmber of female farm workers increased 120 pereent. Women com- 
prised only 6 percent of agricultural employment in March 1940, but 
this proportion had risen to 15 percent by March 1945. Considered 
in terms of July employment, when the number of farm workers js 
generally at its peak, the wartime increase in female farm workers 
was 72 percent. The decline in male workers during the peak- 
month period approximated that for the slack months. In July 1944 
women constituted 22 percent of the total, in contrast to only 12 
percent in July 1940. 

Wartime changes in agricultural employment become more mean- 
ingful when considered in the light of increases in the average hours 
of work and in the total volume of farm production. Although the 
number of farm workers declined during the war, the average hours 
of work rose to an extent that appears to have raised the total number 
of man-hours somewhat above the prewar level. The reporting of 
average hours worked in agriculture, in which the majority of workers 
are unpaid family workers, may not be so exact as in an industry 
where, for the most part, workers receive an hourly rate. Reports 
by the Bureau of the Census indicate, however, an upswing in hours 
in both the slack and peak months to December 1943, with the 


beginning of a downturn in January 1944.’ 
Average hours 


January July 
52. 9 
61.8 
63. 1 
58. 5 


1 Not available. 


Despite the reduction in the total number of farm workers and the 
increased employment of inexperienced labor since the war, additional 
hours of work and especially such other factors as improved farming 
methods and better utilization of labor and equipment have made 
possible the expansion of farm production to an all-time high. 


Regional Changes in Farm Employment 


Every major region of the Nation except the Pacific States expe- 
rienced a decline in agricultural employment during the war (table 3). 
The greatest percentage decreases were in regions normally account- 
ing for more than half of total farm employment, namely, the South 
Atlantic, the East South Central, and the West South Central States. 
Although there was a significant depletion of the ranks of family 
workers, who comprise about three-fourths of farm employment, the 
number of hired farm workers underwent a greater proportional 


decrease.’ 


2 The Labor Force Bulletin No. 5 (U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Washington), 
November 1944. The average is a mean, computed from a distribution of single hours of work. 

3 Based on estimates by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. These estimates differ as to coverage, 
sampling methods, and purposes served from the Bureau of the Census estimates of agricultural employ- 
ment given ébove. Following are two major differences: (1) A person 14 years of age or over reported as at 
work mainly in agriculture during a reporting week is classified by the Bureau of the Census as a farm work- 
er, whereas person reported as working on a farm 2 days or more in a reporting week is classified by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics as a farm worker; (2) the Bureau of the Census seeks to obtain undupli- 
cated estimates of the total labor foree, including agricultural workers, whereas the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economies attempts to measure the size of the farm working force, including those who work on farms 


only part of the time. 
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Tape 3.—Changes in Employment of Farm Workers, by Region, from January 1935-3 
” 10 January 1945 and July 1935-39 to July 1044 ! 





Employment 
(in thousands) Percent of change 





Type of labor and geographic division 

Jan. 1, July i, 

—s July 1, | 1935-39,'to | 1935-39, ‘to 
Jan. 1, 1946 | July 1, 1044 





—_— 


Total farm workers: United States 11, 355 " —8, 8 
New England 268 5. me 
Middle Atlantic 710 : ~1.8 
East North Central 1, 515 ‘ af. 7 
West North Central... .............-..-- : a2 : 1, 787 ’ —§. 4 
I I 0.55 ab bo 2 5.445555 b> <4 65 45-2945 spd 2, 197 —12.5 
East South Central pe , 228 ; ay | 
We ee Ces os Kn aw eek. d , 8 ‘ ~10.5 

- —8. 6 
+12.7 

Farm family workers: United States_...............-_-- 7 .f —7,5 
New England 5 ‘ —§ 9 
Middle Atlantic. -. ae Atal — shat SH —.9 
East North Central f a 7 
West North Central-.-.--- olhthbsects taht... s ; 3 
te do, as atch di neuilccess>stks cane 2. —9 0 
East South Central ‘ ‘ 3. ~13, 4 

~10. 4 

—7.9 
3.7 





Hired farm workers: United States . —12.9 
New England 21. —L9 
EB Ra St 7 56 : —3.4 
ON SS GE SE Bree! Se ees eee es " —24. 0 


West North Central ‘ . —23.9 
23.5 


—19.9 
—10. 9 
175 . —9.8 
174 359 , +32, 5 

















1 Farm Labor (U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington), July 
14, 1944, and January 15, 1945. 


Because of the high seasonality of agricultural employment, 
January, generally the month of lowest employment, and July, 
generally that of highest employment, have been chosen for compara- 
tive purposes. The wide variations in climate, terrain, and types of 
products cause slight regional differences in the months of low and 
peak employment. When measured by a comparison of average 
employment in July 1935-39 with employment in July 1944, the 
changes range from a 13-percent increase in the Pacific States to a 
14-percent decrease in the East South Central States. The United 
States average for all regions shows a decrease of 9 percent. The 
increase in the Pacific States was largely explained by a gain of almost 
a third in the number of hired farm workers. This group, at peak 
employment, accounts for more than half of all farm workers in that 
region, in contrast to only about a fourth in the Nation as a whole. 

The extent of wartime change, when measured in terms of employ- 
ment in January, a slack month, was approximately the same for the 
country as a whole as when measured by employment in July. The 
largest regional differences were in the Pacific States, where the 
January comparison shows a rise of 3 percent and the July comparison 
one of 13 percent. 

The number of farm-family workers declined, on the basis of the 
January comparison, in every region of the country with the exception 
of New England, which showed an increase of less than 1 percent. 
On the basis of the peak-month comparison, every geographic divi- 
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sion experienced a decline in the number of farm-family workers, th. 
reductions ranging from 1 percent in the Middle Atlantic States { 
13 percent in the Fast South Central States. 

During the war the number of hired farm workers showed wider 
regional fluctuations than did the number of farm-family workers, oy 
the basis of both the slack-month and the peak-month comparisons. 
Regional changes from January 1935-39 to January 1945 in the 
number of hired farm workers ranged from a 30-percent decrease in 
the East North Central States to an increase of 11 percent in the 
Pacific States (the only area showing a gain). The number of hired 
workers in the country as a whole ot he 14 percent. The total 
decline in terms of July employment was slightly less than that for 
the slack month, but the regional changes had a wider range, extend- 
ing from a 24-percent decline in the East North Central region to « 
33-percent increase in the Pacific States. 

Before the war the largest numbers of hired workers were found in 
the South Atlantic, the Bast and West South Central, and the East 
and West North Central States, the major farm employment areas 
(table 4). The number of hired workers, however, as a proportion of 
total employment, was greatest in the Pacific, Mountain, New Eng- 
land, and Middle Atlantic States. Hired farm labor constituted 45 
percent of total farm employment in July 1935-1939 in the Pacific 
States, the only area with a wartime increase in hired workers, as 
compared with 25 percent in the East North Central region, the 
area of the greatest wartime decline. By July 1944, the proportions 
of hired workers in these regions had risen to 53 percent in the Pacific 
States and fallen to 21 percent in the East North Central States. 
Large-scale farming and the production of special crops explain the 
unusually high proportion of hired workers in the Pacific States. The 
share of the East North Central region in total hired farm labor 
dropped from 13 percent before the war to 12 percent in July 1944. 
In contrast, the Pacific region increased its share from 9 percent to 
13 percent. Another significant wartime shift in the percentage 
distribution of hired workers was the reduction from 19 to 17 percent 
in the South Atlantic States. 


TaBie 4.—R ee C in yee gs Distribution of Hired Farm Workers and in 
Their Proportion of Total Farm Employment, July 1935-39 to July 1944 | 
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t Based on data from Farm Labor (U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Washington), April 13, 1945. 
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Causes of Shifts in Farm Employment 


A major factor contributing to wider fluctuations in the number 
of hired farm workers than of family workers was the increased demand 
for nonfarm labor. The wartime demand for labor made it possible 
for many hired workers to better their economic status by taking full- 
time nonfarm jobs at comparatively high wages. Farm-family work- 
ers as & group experienced less need to search for steady employment, 
but many of them also took nonfarm jobs. 

Wartime changes tended to increase the degree of concentration of 
hired workers on large farms. Migration from farms resulted in 
many cases in the consolidation of farms, and small farms had to 
depend more largely on family labor. In 1939, one-tenth of 1 percent 
of all farms, or slightly less than 1 percent of the farms reporting 
hired labor, had nearly 13 percent of all hired workers. Available 
information indicates that the larger farms were better able to retain 
or replace their hired workers; the net decrease in the number of 
hired farm workers occurred mainly on family-size farms.‘ 

The increased demand for workers has resulted in other changes in 
the farm employment structure. The desire to stabilize the labor 
force appears to have caused a reversal in the South, since 1940, of 
the earlier trend from sharecroppers to hired workers. Moreover, 
some members of farm families who were formerly paid for their work 
on the family farm became partners or tenants and thus were removed 
from the hired-worker category. In some cases family workers 
shifted to paid work on other farms. Increased farm incomes, making 
possible the payment of a regular wage, caused some family workers 
to shift to the hired-worker group on the family farms. This change 
in status sometimes proved to be necessary to induce family workers 
toremain. Changes of this nature, however, did not prevent a com- 
paratively large decline in the number of hired farm workers. 

Wartime changes in regional distribution and types of farm labor 
were caused in considerable part by changes in the volume and types 
of agricultural production. Indexes of production constructed by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics' indicate a general rise of 36 per- 
cent, by 1944, over the 1935-39 average. The major increases were 
in oil-bearing crops (173 percent), feed grains and hay (57 percent), 
meat animals (55 percent), poultry and products (53 percent), and 
food grains (48 percent). The only decreases among the 12 major 
types of products were in sugar crops (18 percent) and cotton and 
cottonseed (7 percent). The increases in production were accom- 
panied by considerably larger increases in average output, which 
made possible the expanded production with fewer workers. Exact 
regional comparisons of the above production figures with employment 
statistics cannot be made, becauise the production indexes represent 
types of output, whereas the employment figures are by geographic 
division. Some of the changes in output, however, have an obvious 
connection with changes in employment. The decline in the pro- 
duction of cotton, for example, accounts in part for the exceptionally 
large reductions in farm employment in the South Atlantic, East 
South Central, and West South Central States. 


4 Wages of Agricultural Labor in the United States, by Louis J. Ducoff (U. 8. Department of Agricul- 





| ture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington, September 1944). 


‘The Farm Income Situation (U. 8S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
), December 7, 1944, and subsequent revisions. 
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A special study of productivity in agriculture * makes possible some 
direct comparisons of production and employment on the basis of |] 
geographic areas, classified by major crops. Production in all of these 
11 areas was significantly higher in 1944 than in 1939, and employ- 
ment was lower im all except California. The largest increase jp 
production (69 percent) occurred in the Small Grain area, but it was 
this region that also experienced the largest increase in output per 
worker (72 percent), the decline in employment being 2 percent. The 
increase in production in California was 10 percent, much below the 
average increase; but output per worker increased only 3 percent, g 
much smaller increase than in any of the other 10 areas. The net 
effect on employment in California was a rise of 7 percent. 

Changes in production and in average output were affected in some 
degree by the supply of labor and by types of available workers, as 
well as numerous other factors. More significantly, however, the 
causal relationship ran in the other direction, so that changes in the 
types, volume, and modes of farm production had a significant effect 
on the composition and geographic distribution of farm labor. 


Farm Operators in 1940 and 1944 


The Bureau of. the Census, in a sample survey made in April 1944 
in cooperation with the Bureau of Agricultural Economics,’ reported 
an estimated decline in the number of farm operators from 6,096,799 
in April 1940 to 5,500,000 in April 1944. This is a decrease of about 
10 percent, which approximates the change in total farm employment. 
There is no indication of a reduction in the total amount of land under 
cultivation, ‘and the change therefore indicates an increase in the 
amount of land per operator. About two-thirds of the decrease in 
the number of farm operators occurred among those 55 years of age 
and over. Relatively high wartime farm prices made retirement 
possible for many of those who had been forced to postpone retire- 
ment during the depression and the years following. Moreover, it is 
probable that, in a number of instances of joint ownership, the younger 
member was listed as operator in 1944, whereas the older member was 
so listed in 1940. 

The number of farm operators who worked away from their farms 
for pay or profit was 71 percent greater in 1943 than in 1939. A 
substantial proportion in every age group of farm operators reported 
off-farm work during 1943, but operators aged 25 to 34 represented 
the highest percentage; in this age group, 63 percent, or 590,000, re- 
ported off-farm work. Even among the operators 65 years of age 
and over, 27 percent, or 170,000, reported work off their farms. 

Classification of the number of farm operators who worked away 
from their farms in 1943 discloses that about a third, representing 
nearly four times the number in 1939, were engaged in work on other 

* Productivity fn Agriculture, 1942-1944 (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, mimeographed report, 1a) 
1945). The Bureau of Labor Statistics indexes of agricultural production are extensions of indexes con- 
structed by the National Research Project of the Work Projects Administration. The indexes differ from 
those of the Burean of Agricultural Economics and from certain other published measures of agricu!tura! 
production, because of differences in concepts and methods. Details of the procedures used are given in 4 


— ~~ report, Productivity in Agriculture, 1909-1942, obtainable, on request, from the Bureau 0! 
tatistics. 

? Farm Operators in the United States, April 1944 and April 1940 (U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Oensus, U. 8. Department of iculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economies, Washington. 
May 7, 1945). A farm operator is defined by the Bureau of the Census as a person who operates a farm, either 
peeing the labor himself or directly supervising it. 
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farms either for pay or on an exchange basis. The average number of 
days worked on other farms rose from 61 days in 1939 to 68 in 1943. 
Approximately 5 percent of the total labor required for agricultural 

roduction during 1943 was put in by farm operators on other farms. 

In addition to helping to establish a new peak in agricultural pro- 
duction, farm operators accounted for nearly a million man-years of 
nonagricultural work during 1943. The greatest contribution to this 
total was made by the 630,000 farm operators who had 250 or more 
days of nonfarm work in that year. The total number of farm opera- 
tors reporting nonfarm work rose from less than 22 percent in 1939 
to more than 30 percent in 1943. The average number of days put 
in at nonfarm work by all farm operators reporting such work was 
172 days in 1943, as compared with 159 days in 1939. 


Wartime Sources of Agricultural Labor 


With the normal supply of labor greatly depleted by the war, 
farmers had to utilize new sources in order to meet wartime demands. 
Part of the short supply was remedied by an increase in working 
hours, especially among farm operators, and by the entry into the 
farm-labor force of women, youths, and older persons. The major 
source of wartime farm-labor recruits, however, was the local ae 
tion, either residents or persons from nearby small towns. ‘“Twi- 
light’? bands of townspeople, soldiers on special leave, vacationists, 
high-school students, and college girls temporarily increased the ranks 
of farm labor. Japanese-Americans and prisoners of war were utilized 
in some farm areas. In addition, numbers of agricultural workers 
were imported from foreign countries. 

The depletion of the ranks of those aged 20-34 among hired workers 
was in part offset by an increase in the younger and older age groups 
(table 5). Asurvey made by the Bureau of the Census shows between 
400,000 and 500,000 fewer men aged 18-37 working for wages on 
farms in early April 1944 than in ‘the last week of March 1940, or a 
decrease of over 35 percent. The greatest decline was among those 
aged 25-34 years, who represented over a quarter of the total hired 
workers in March 1940. Workers 14 to 17 years old comprised 13 
percent of total hired workers in agriculture in April 1944, as com- 
pared to 6 percent in March 1940. During the same period the 
proportion of hired farm workers aged 65 years and over rose from 


4 percent to 6 percent. 
Tapie 5.—Percentage Distribution of Hired Farm Workers, by Age, 1940 and 19441 
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! Data from Bureau of the Bureau of the Census table reproduced from Wages of Agricultural Labor in 
the United States, by Louis J. Ducoff (U.S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 


Washington, September 1944). 
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In the Far West, in particular, the importationT of foreign labo; 
helped to replace some of the former migratory workers. Th,» 
United States Government negotiated agreements with the Govern. 
ments of Mexico, Jamaica, the Bahamas, and Newfoundland whereby 
workers imported from these countries for wartime farm work into 
the United States were to be paid the “prevailing wage rates’’ jy 
the crops and areas concerned. The cpiilien of foreign agricultural 
workers transported by the Office of Labor, of the War Food Adminis. 
tration, and employed on July 1, 1944, totaled 80,691, of whom 
about two-thirds were Mexicans. Mexican labor was distributed 
among 17 States and extended as far east as Michigan, but California 
employed 27,653, or well over half. The other Pacific States and 
the Mountain region employed most of the other workers from 
Mexico. Mexicans in the Pacific and Mountain States comprised 
almost 9 percent of the total hired farm workers in those areas, in 
which the proportion of hired workers was relatively high. Jamaican 
workers totaled about 17,000. They were scattered along the 
Atlantic Coast and in the East North Central States, with the largest 
concentrations in Florida and New York. Nearly 6,000 additional 
farm laborers came from the Bahamas to work on farms in the Atlantic 
coastal area. About a thousand workers on farms in Minnesota and 
Wisconsin were natives of Barbados. 


Postwar Farm Employment Problem 


What are the postwar implications of the marked decline during 
the war in farm employment and the accompanying shifts in the status 
and composition of farm workers? Will the downward tendency of 
farm employment as a proportion of total employment continue at 
an accelerated pace? oes the increasing concentration of hired 
workers on larger farms indicate a continuing shift away from the 
family-size farm? What steps can be taken to minimize the extent 
and improve the conditions of seasonal and migratory farm labor? 

Answers to such questions as these will depend, according to the 
Department of Agriculture, primarily on the maintenance of full 
production and employment in the nonagricultural segments of the 
national economy. The advance in the standard of living of farm 
workers will also depend on effective measures designed to make 
agriculture more productive, especially on farms with limited resources 
and marketing opportunities. The reconversion of agriculture from 
war to peace will require many shifts in types of production and 
employment, as, for example, relative reductions in wheat, the oil 
crops, and dry edible beans and peas. The handling of reconversion 

roblems, as well as the solution of the basic problem of maintaining 
igh national levels of agricultural income and employment, wil 
depend vitally on levels of industrial income and employment.’ 
mportant as is the agricultural portion of the economy, it em- 
ployed, even in the peak month of July 1944, less than a fifth (18 
percent) of the civilian labor force, and in January 1945 only about 


* Farm Labor (U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultura] Economics, Wasbingtor 


July 14, 1944. 
’ Report of the Secretary of Agriculture, 1944 (Washington, 1944), pp. 1-8, 96-107, and related passat 


See also Monthly Labor Review, May 1945 (p. 1000). 
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an eighth (13 percent) of the total. The major market for farm 
products must continue after the war to be found in the demands of 
nonfarm workers in the United States. Furthermore, farm pros- 
perity will depend on such a distribution of nonfarm buying power as 
will maintain a high level of demand by the mass of nonagricultural 
workers, Whose earnings in the past have seriously restricted their 
consumption of farm products. 

The employment and earnings of hired workers on farms are es- 
pecially dependent on favorable nonfarm conditions. When industrial 
production and employment decline, the farm owner or tenant has 
at least a place to live and an opportunity to work for a subsistence; 
a hired farm worker either loses his job or finds it necessary to accept 
a wage that is depressed on the one hand by the narrow margin of 
farm profits and on the other by the competition of unemployed city 
workers for his job. Even in relatively prosperous times hired farm 
workers have been confronted by seasonality of production and the 
necessity of migration from job to job to maintain even a limited 
amount of employment and earnings. Although the number of 
hired farm workers has ordinarily averaged during the year about 
2,500,000 persons, the number in the peak month (usually July) has 
been approximately twice as large as the number in the slack month. 
It has been estimated that about 4,000,000 persons work for wages 
on farms during at least a part of the year. Some hired workers as 
well as family workers are in the labor market for only a part of the 
year. Normally, however, the hired farm workers depend on their 
wages. Large numbers find it necessary to shift from farm to farm 
and even from region to region, and many depend in part on nonfarm 
work. 

Farmers and hired farm workers depend on favorable nonfarm 
conditions; nonagricultural workers, in turn, are vitally affected by 
farm conditions. When farmers are able to produce profitably and 
employ workers at fair wages there is comparatively little pressure of 
farm Nos (either hired labor or family labor) on nonagricultural 
jobs and wages. There is also a large area of common interests in 
policies designed to extend social security to farm as well as nonfarm 
groups and to maintain an interchange of products based on efficient 
use of labor and resources. 


POPOOPOS 


Opportunities for Foreign Employment’ 


THE increased number of inquiries made at local offices of the U. S. 
Employment Service relative to civilian employment opportunities in 
foreign countries has resulted in issuance}by the War Manpower 
Commission of a foreign job’ guide. This guide, with monthly 
revisions, carries a list of Federal agencies and private companies 
recruiting workers for jobs'in Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Bermuda, 
South America, Europe, China, Africa, Arabia, and other places. 
Among the Federal agencies so listed are the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the War Department, the War Shipping Administration, the 





'U. 8S. War Manpower Commission: Guide to Foreign Employment Opportunities (for use in U. 8. 
Employment Service offices), May 1945; Field Instruction No. 787, Supplement No. 1, June 5, 1945; Press 
release (P M~4828), June 6,,1945. 
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State Department, the Navy Department, and 16 others. The 
private employers requesting workers through USES include several] 
oi companies, an export corporation, a construction company, and 
the a Red Cross. 

loyment opportunities are for professional, semiskilled, and 
unskille d workers. The list of jobs eurrent on June 6 included supply 
inspectors, cooks, guards, machinists, watchmakers and watch re- 
pairmen, tel phers, riveters, boilermakers, clerks, typists, and 
numbers of others. The processing of applications and the necessary 
security check, in those instances in which the work is of a highly 
confidential nature, require several weeks. Local USES offices have 
reported that many veterans are expressing interest in returning to 
permanent employment, overseas, that will utilize their highest 
skills. In addition, civilian workers who have lost their jobs as the 
result of cut-backs have also made inquiries about foreign job 


opportunities. 


Aliens in the Labor Market, 1940! 


IN THE fall of 1940, about 4,890,000 aliens registered in continental 
United States. Of those 14 years of age and over, 72.8 percent of 
the men and 19.8 percent of the women reported an occupation. The 
averages for the entire population, according to the census of 
April 1940, were ee ae 8 73.0 percent and 23.4 percent, indicating 
a somewhat lower-than-average proportion of aliens in the labor 
market. 


This observation is open to question, however, for the greater average age of 
the alien population would tend to reduce the proportion reporting an occupation. 
Analysis of the alien material indicates that the percent reporting an occupation 
varied widely with age. For males a maximum of over 86 percent was reported 
between ages 30 and 40. Among the females the maximum was 44.9 ‘percent ir 
the age group 20-to 24. Above age 25 their participation in the labor market 
declined rapidly, presumably because of a withdrawal of married women from 


employment. 

However, when the abnormal age distribution of the aliens is taken 
into consideration, the adjusted percentages of aliens who reported an 
occupation were higher than the national averages for both men and 
women, being 76.8 percent for the former and 28.3 percent for the 
latter. It seems, therefore, that on a comparable age-distribution 
basis alone, a more substantial percentage of aliens than of citizens 
reported an occupation. 

The occupational distribution of aliens 14 years of age and over 
as compared with that of the total population of similar grouping 1s 


shown in table 1. 


1 Monthly Review (United States Department of Justice. Immigration and Naturalization Service), 
March 1945. 
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TasLe 1.—Occupational Distribution of Aliens and of Total Population .4ged 14 Years 
” and Over, in 1940 d aid 
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1 Based on new registration material, fall of 1940. 
2 Based on April 1940 census, 


The above statistics show that in 1940 aliens constituted less than 
the average percentage of professional and semiprofessional workers, 
farmers, farm managers, and clerical and sales personnel. Their 
representation among proprietors and managers, domestic servants, 
and farm laborers corresponded closely with the proportional averages 
for the whole population, and their concentration was greatest in the 
occupational groups of erafismen and foremen, factory operatives, 
service workers, and laborers. 


Occupational Status 


The proportion of alien men and women in the professions and 
unskilled occupations as compared with the national averages is 
shown in table 2, ‘‘unskilled’’ consisting of laborers and domestic 
servants. 


TaBLe 2.—Distribution ¢ Aliens and of Total aapeevens 14 Years of Age and Over, in 
? 


rofessions and Unskilled Occupations 





Unskilled occupations 





Population group 











Total 


Farm la- 
borers 


Other la- 
borers 


Domestic 
servants 





Percent 
6.5 
oo 


6.1 
of 








Percent 
11.7 


2 
7.5 
2 





Percent 
4.3 


4.3 





! Percentages based on 1940 registration 
* Percentages based on 1940 census. 


The proportion of alien males was below the United States average 
in the professions and above it in the unskilled occupations. 
females show a somewhat lower than average number in the unskilled 
occupations,”’ lags to the report under review, ‘‘partly because of 


the lower fraction of a 


alien women in the labor force.’”’ 


‘Alien 
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The occupational distribution of aliens in the professions and jy 
unskilled labor in 1940 may be compared roughly with that reported 
at different periods of immigration (table 3). More than half of thosp 
resident in 1940 entered the country prior to World War I, over 
fourth during the 1920’s, and an eighth during the 1930’s. 


TaBLe 3.—Distribution in Professions and Unskilled Occupations, of Immigrants in 
Specified Periods, and of Resident Aliens in 1940 





——~ 


Aliens as percent of population 14 years of age and 
over in — 





Class and period Unskilled occupations 





Farm Other | Domestic 
laborers | laborers | servants 





Immigrant aliens: 

















1 The report under review points out that the resident aliens cannot be directly identified in earlier im. 
migration reports. 


POPPPOOD 


Employment and Unemployment in Cuba, 1943 ' 


THE recently published General Report of the 1943 Cuban Census 
shows that in June 1943, of a total population of 4,778,583, more than 
1,520,000 were reported to be normally engaged in gainful occupations. 
Of that number, over 856,000 were listed as gainfully or actually 
employed; information was lacking on about 343,700; and more than 
320,000 were unemployed. The unemployment figures were reported 
to have been swollen by the fact that the census was taken during 
the “dead’’ sugar season, when agricultural and industrial sugar 
workers are temporarily out of work. 


Industrial Distribution of “Normally” Employed Population of Cuba, June 1943 





Total ——_— 

’ Actually 7 No informa- 
“normally” - Unemployed —_ 
employed employed tion 





All industries 1, 520, 851 856, 441 320, 664 


nen, livestock, and fishing 630, 356 313, 721 157, 490 
ining 5, 507 3, 894 572 
25, 878 14, 883 5, 371 
Manufacturing and mechanical industries 187, 645 110, 214 40, 908 
Transportation and communication 33, 23, 480 : 
146, 572 99, 542 
Banking and finance 2,312 1, 755 
Domestic services 73, 963 : 

Entertainment 31 








Government 
Various service industries 
Unclassified 








31 











1 Data are from report from Eugene Desvernine, special assistant, United States Embassy, Habana, 
July 10, 1945 (No. 283). 
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Almost 20 percent (approximately 343,700 out of more than 
1,520,000) failed to report their status at the time of the census. 
The foregoing table, giving the industrial distribution of the employed 
and unemployed in June 1943 indicates that when the approximately 
356,000 persons actually employed are considered, the largest group 
(almost 314,000 or 36.6 percent of the total employed) were in agricul- 
ture, livestock, and fishing. 


OPPOPOOD 


Employment Conditions in Italy, 1944-45’ 


Summary 


IN AN effort to mitigate the effects of serious unemployment in 
northern Italy, the Committee of National Liberation for Northern 
Italy and later the Allied Military and Italian Government agreed 
to retain, until the end of July 1945, the policy of guaranteed paid 
employment for industrial workers which was begun under the Fascist 
regime. In spite of a plan to freeze wages at levels prevailing on 
April 3, 1945, wages in northern Italy rose in the spring and early 
summer of 1945 because of the payment of “‘liberation’”’ and other 
honuses and specific wage increases. Cost of living in the north was 
also rising, and the North Italian Chambers of Labor, agreeing on the 
futility of raising wages, recommended coordinated action to lower 
prices. Although the Fascist legislation on the socialization of 
industry was abrogated by the Committee of Liberation of Northern 
Italy, workers’ committees in the factories retained some of the powers 
given them by that legislation, and policy regarding it had not been 
fully clarified in June. 

In the central and southern parts of Italy, also, reemployment in 
industry was retarded. A sample study of industrial establishments 
in that area, as of September 1944, showed that those employing 
more than 10 persons had increased in number about 14 percent since 
the census of 1937-39 but that the number of persons employed had 
fallen more than half. Nearly three-fifths of the workers in the estab- 
lishments were totally or partially unemployed because of requisition 
of plant by the Government, heavy war damage to plant, removal 
of machinery, or total destruction by war. 


Conditions in Northern Italy, May-June 1945 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


_ Although industrial establishments in northern Italy were preserved 
in unexpectedly good condition during the war, opportunities for 
employment immediately after the surrender of the Germans on May 
2 were greatly reduced by the shortage of coal and raw materials, the 
change to postwar production, and the return of workers from hiding 
places in Italy or from forced labor in Germany. In June 1945 unem- 
ployment was reported as ‘‘widespread.’’ In Genoa, where normally 
' Data are from United States Embassy at Rome, reports of Alexander Kirk, Ambassador, June 18, 1945 
(No. 1761), John Clarke Adams, labor attaché, May 14 (No. 64), and June 22 (No. 102), and William D. 
Grampp, vice consul, June 6, 1945 (No. 88); Censuses and Surveys for the National Reconstruction (Italy) 
out in q.y 1944, Preliminary Data, ist Edition, Rome, February 1945; U. 8. Department of 

State Bulletin, October 8 and November 5, 1944; Foreign Commerce Weekly (U. 8S. Department of Com- 


merce), June 16, 1945; Foreign Agriculture tu . 8. Department of Agriculture, Office of Foreign Agricutura | 
Relations) May 1945; and various news 
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the main sources of employment were at the port, in transportation. 
and in armament manufacture, the port was wrecked, transportation 
was curtailed because of lack of ships and goods, and there was littl. 
work at the armament plants. The unemployed were estimated at 
75,000 early in June, without counting idle workers retained on pay 
rolis by the freezing of employment. 

In Milan on the same date, the estimated unemployed numbered 
150,000 out of a population of 1,000,000. In Turin, where war damages 
were slight, employment was relatively higher, although it was re- 
ported that some 87,000 workers were “surplus” but still drawing 
wages. When the shortage of coal continued in July 1945, some 
estimates placed the proportion of industrial workers in full employ- 
ment as low as 20 percent. 


GUARANTEED WAGE 


In order to lessen the effects of unemployment, the Allied Military 
Government in northern Italy agreed to a policy in June, guaran- 
teeing continuance of paid employment in industry through J ly 1945 
by (1) forbidding dismissls and providing that wages paid to idle 
workers would be borne in part by the Italian Government, and (2) 
authorizing benefit payments for various workers placed on waiting 
lists with the permission of factory commissions or the government 
labor office. This plan retained, for the time being, a policy 
forbidding the dismissal of industrial workers, which was begun by 
the so-called Fascist Republican Government in January and February 
1945, and continued in the following spring during and after the 
collapse of German control, by the Committee of National Liberation 
of Northern Italy. 

The original legislation required that workers on the pay roils of 
industrial eatablishmente be paid normal minimum hourly earnings 
for a 48-hour week and that the difference between the wages for the 
hours actually worked and the wages for the hours paid should be 
partially made up from a special Government fund (Cassa Integrazione) 
to which employers contributed. The Allied Military and Italian 
Governments’ plan forbade the dismissal of workers to whom the plan 
applied, except for disciplinary reasons or unless alternative employ- 
ment could be obtained immediately. The plan, however, did not 
apply to workers normally engaged in agriculture, as approved by the 
local labor office, nor did it forbid the gradual] dismissal (with AMG 
approval) of workers taken into employment after September 8, 1943. 
The latter regulation permitted the release of workers who had been 
hired during the German occupation for noneconomic reasons, 10 
order to hinder their deportation to Germany as slave laborers. 

Guaranteed wage rates—The recent plan required that all persons 
in industrial employment who worked more than 8 and less than 40 
hours a week should be paid their proper rate for the hours actually 
worked, and 75 percent of the minimum base pay per hour for the 
remaining hours up to 40. The industrial establishments were to be 
entitled to recover from the Cassa Integrazione two-thirds of the 
payments made for time not worked. Any establishment financially 
unable to advance either the payments recoverable from the Cassa 
Integrazione or the family-allowance payments mentioned below, 
was given the right to apply for assistance to the National Institute 
of Social Welfare (Instituto Nazionale della Previdenza Sociale). 
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Benefits for workers on waiting lists —Another method of guaran- 
teeing pay for industrial workers was provided in the recent plan (as 
in the Fascist legislation) by authorizing the establishment of tem- 
porary waiting lists of workers in companies which were compelled to 
reduce the number of workers in active employment. Such lists were 
to include the names of workers who, at the time of the order, were on 
the Facist ‘‘temporary disposability list’? and the names of those who 
might be placed there later with the consent of the internal factory 
commissions or the local labor office. 

Workers on the waiting lists were to receive the following benefits: 
A daily allowance ranging from 10 lire? for males over 18 to 4 lire for 
juveniles under 18; the normal family allowance; and a daily allow- 
ance ranging from 20 lire to 8 lire, to be paid by the Special Unem- 
ployment Fund. These waiting lists were to be sent periodically to 
the National Institute of Social Welfare and the local labor office, and 
the latter agency was to attempt to find employment for the workers 
on the lists. 

Employment policy of labor chambers.—The plan guaranteeing wages 
expired on the last day of July 1945. The need to combat unemploy- 
ment was stressed at a meeting of the North Italian Chambers of 
Labor in Milan late in June. The meeting proposed that management 
keep all ‘“present’’ workers on the pay rolls and operate in shifts in 
order to give all workers something to do. 


WAGE RATES 


At the time of the German collapse in northern Italy, wage rates 
in that area were lower than in the central and southern parts of the 
peninsula. The Allied Military Government planned to hold rates at 
the level prevailing on April 3, 1945, by means of an order which 
permitted ‘negotiation of variations.” This plan could not be fully 
carried out, because of previous commitments made (in some cases 
before liberation) by northern committees of liberation, chambers of 
labor, and employers’ representatives regarding the payment of 
“liberation” bonuses to industrial workers. 

Although the liberation bonus appears to have been first offered 
as a reward to the workers for protecting the factories from the 
Germans’ sabotage, the idea spread to commercial and governmental 
workers and to regions of the south which were already liberated. 
Eventually the Italian Government recommended that the payment 
of liberation bonuses should not be opposed in the north. In Milan 
the bonus for all industries amounted to 5,000 lire for men and 
women who were heads of families, 3,500 lire for men and women not 
heads of families, and 2,000 lire for workers under 18 years of age. 
Other types of bonuses paid in the north included double pay for the 
last 2 days of April and 2 days in May at Genoa, and various forms 
of “insurrection” indemnities for workers whe spent the period of 
the insurrection serving with the Freedom Volunteers. 

Requests for wage increases were made in the north as prices began 
to rise after the surrender of the Germans. The first officially 
authorized change occurred in Bologna, where the request had been 
referred to the regional joint advisory committee—a committee com- 
posed of representatives of the Italian Government, Italian employers, 
and workers, which was appointed to serve in a consultative capacity 


? The Allied Military Government established, in July 1943, for the Ifberated portion of Italy, an exchange 
rate of 1 lira for 1 cent. 
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on questions of labor, industrial relations, and wages. Because 
Bologna had been a front-line town for 6 months, and cost of living 
had increased 65 percent since the last wage increase in November 
1944, the committee recommended an increase of wages for skilled. 
semiskilled, and unskilled workers to 180, 165, and 150 lire per day. 
respectively. 

The accompanying table shows minimum daily wage rates, including 
family allowances and war and food bonuses, which have been agreed 
upon for an adult male worker with a wife and two children in specified 
industries in various regions of northern Italy. 


Taste 1.—Minimum Daily vty, Fox a by Agreement in Northern Italy. 
ly Summer, i 
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1 Rates are for an adult male with a wife and 2 children. 
* As shown in source. 

4 Includes a ‘‘presence indemnity”’ of 18 lire. 

4 Appears to include basic wage and family allowances. 
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COST OF LIVING 


Before the liberation of northern Italy and the surrender of the 
Germans on May 2, 1945, living costs were lower in the north than 
in the south of Italy. In the north in April 1945, the monthly cost of 
a food budget providing 2,200 calories each for a family of 3.73 con- 
suming units, ranged from 3,060 lire}in Reggio Emilia to 13,820 lire 
in Bologna (where the inflationary effects of military expenditures 
resulting from recent liberation were being felt). In Rome in the 
same month, the same budget cost 12,538 lire. 

After May 2, however, prices rose steadily in the north, not only 
because Of Allied military expenditure but also because of profiteering 
and speculative withholding of goods in the hope of obtaining higher 
prices in the south. In May, the cost of the food budget as described 
above dropped to 11,162 lire in Rome because of an increase in sup- 
plies, whereas in the north prices rose to the levels indicated in table 2. 


Taste 2.—Monthly Cost of Theoretical Fixed Food Bu ‘in Rome and Four Cities of 
Northern Italy, May 194 
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Rome Genoa Milan Turin Vercelli 





Lire Lire Lire Lire 
Total cost ee a 12, 390 12, 080 10, 961 10, 114 
Rationed foods- --_---_-. he ald SES AS (2) (2) 334 197 
Black-market foods__._..............-.....------ 12, 390 12, 080 10, 627 9, 918 
Percent of assumed expenditure on— 
Rationed 3 2 
Black-market foods : 97 98 




















| Budget providing 2,200 calories per consuming unit for a family of 3.73 consuming units. 

1 Only black-market prices available. 

Because the quantity and prices of rationed foods in Genoa and 
Milan were not known, the total cost figures given for those cities 
in table 2 assume that all purchases were made in the black market. 
In Turin and Vercelli, however, such a small proportion of the total 
cost went for rationed foods that the figures for all four areas were 
believed to be roughly comparable. 

The food situation was complicated not only by shortages of supply 
but also by the drop in the purchasing power of the lira. At exchange 
rates prevailing in Genoa early in July 1945, the value of the lira was 
recognized to be about one-seventh or one-eighth of what it was in 
1940. In actual purchasing power, however, the lira had declined 
more in value than this comparison indicates. With macaroni at 
130 lire per kilogram as compared to 3.60 lire in 1940, the lira of July 
1945 had less than 3 percent of its purchasing power in 1940, and 
serotey the same was true for beef, mutton, and eggs. For 
olive oil, lard, wine, and sugar, the lira had in 1945 less than 2 percent 


power’in 1940. Bread was the only foodstuff on 
prices were actually in effect (at about double the 
price of 1940), but the supply was insufficient. 

A vigorous campaign for etfective price control has been carried on 


of its purchasin 
which legal fixe 


in the south of Italy by the Italian General Confederation of Labor 
(CGIL) and in Milan, late in June 1945, a meeting of the North 
Italian Chambers of Labor recommended coordinated action by all 
the labor chambers to obtain lower prices. The delegates appear to 
have agreed that raising wages was futile; the real problem was to 
control the cost of living. 

663095—45——_5 
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WORKERS’ CONTROL OF FACTORIES 


The socialization of industry which the Fascist Government pre. 
pared to carry out under authority of a decree of February 12, 1944 
was formally annulled in April 1945 by the Committee of Nationg/ 
Liberation of Northern Italy, and, in June, labor opinion was reported 
to be not fully crystallized regarding the policy of socialization. 

The Fascist decree provided for the socialization of all industri) 
companies employing 100 or more persons or having a capitalizatioy 
of 1,000,000 lire or more, by requiring a 50-percent labor representa. 
tion on boards of directors and management councils, and the dis. 
tribution of a percentage of profits to workers. Nationalization of 
enterprises of public interest could also be carried out under the 
decree by turning the enterprises over to a Government agency and 
leaving the nonvoting stock in the hands of the former owners. 

Immediately after liberation, the Committee of National Liberation 
of Northern Italy apparently decided to preserve the material gains 
granted the workers by the Fascist legislation, without wholly accept- 
ing the system. Thus, the Committee’s decree of April 17, 1945, 
purported to abolish the Fascist legislation on socialization, but 
proceeded to apply to firms liable to socialization various provisions 
for management councils to contain 50-percent representation of 
workers. Among the provisions were the requirements that elections 
of workers’ representatives be conducted democratically and that 
excess profits be placed in a national fund rather than distributed to 
workers. 

The policy formulated in this decree enabled committees of national 
liberation which had been organized in factories during the period of 
resistance to the Fascists to step into positions of power after libera- 
tion. In some cases these committees removed directors of firms 
and appointed commissioners to carry out routine work in the plants. 
After the arrival of officials of the Allied Military Government, such 
appointments could be made only with their approval. The policy 
to be followed regarding the action of such committees had not been 
fully clarified in June 1945, and the attitudes of different labor groups 
toward the committees differed. 

Internal factory commissions, which may perform the functions 
of shop unions, also grew out of shop committees that were formed 
during the period of resistance. Directions for the election of the 
internal commissions were issued by the Milan Chamber of Labor 
early in May, and emphasis was laid upon democratic procedures. 


Effects of War on Employment in Central and Southern Italy 


EXTENT AND GENERAL RESULTS OF SURVEY 


A survey of industrial damage and inactivity was carried out in 
the autumn and early winter of 1944 (and recorded as of September 
15, 1944) in 38 Provinces of central and southern Italy. These 
Provinces in 1936 contained 43.4 percent of the total Italian population 
of 42,993,602 and 38.4 percent of the total working population of 
18,345,432; during the period 1937-39 they accounted for 19.7 percent 
of the 2,847,000 persons employed in Italian industrial plants having 
more than 10 workers each. Of the 18,961,828 persons recorded in the 
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survey of central and southern Italy as of September 15, 1944, 114,126 
were employed by the Allied forces, 128,552 were listed as totally 
unemployed, and 364,706 were refugees from other regions. Absences 
among the normally resident male population were so numerous at 
the time of the survey that comparisons in population figures with 
earlier data were deemed inadvisable. 

The 1944 survey covered 8,926 establishments, 7,805 of which were 
in existence in the period 1937-39 and had been surveyed in the 
census of that cre’ In spite of the larger number of establishments 
in 1944, their labor force numbered only 220,006, whereas the 7,805 
plants covered in 1937-39 had employed 461,629 persons (table 3). 
Only 42.3 percent of those persons reported as employed in September 
1944 were working full time; 47.9 percent were only partially em- 
ployed, mainly because of heavy war damage to the plants of their 
employers; and 9.8 percent were inactive. 


Taste 3.—Number and Personnel of Active, Partially Active, and Inactive Plants in 
Central and Southern Italy, September 15, 1944 
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Requisitioned by— 
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Italian Authority------ 
80, 262 


Other causes ! 























1 Lack of electricity or of raw materials or of both. 


The table indicates that over a tenth of the 220,006 industrial 
workers were attached to plants that had sustained severe losses from 
the war. The proportion would rise to over half if the plants rendered 
inactive or only partially active because of lack of electricity and/or 
raw materials (both arising from war conditions) were included. 


DAMAGE AND INACTIVITY IN VARIOUS REGIONS 


The comparison of data on war damage and employment given in 
table 4 indicates that the greatest decline in employment occurred in 
Campania, Abruzzi, Umbria, and Latium, where war damages to 
buildings, machinery, and raw materials were heaviest. In most of 
these areas the Germans fought the Allied advance and used the 
scorched-earth policy as they withdrew. 

In Campania (which includes Naples and the site of the Salerno 
landing) the amount of war destruction to industrial establishments 
surveyed was estimated at 59.9 percent of the 1939 valuation and 
employment was estimated as at about 47 percent of the prewar 
level. In Abruzzi, where the industrial losses amounted to 50.6 
percent of 1939 valuation, only about a fourth as many workers were 
employed in September 1944 as at the time of the census of 1937-39. 

tion of the difference in the situation in the two regions may 
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be that Abruzzi is farther north and was thus nearer more recep; 
fighting, and that the Allied Authorities had already become active jy, 
Campania, especially in Naples. 

In Latium, damage to industry amounted to 33.4 percent of the 
1939 valuation, and employment to only a little over one-third of 
that in 1937-39. Apulia, on the northeastern back of the Italia, 
“boot,’”’ saw little ground action and suffered the least damag 
recorded in the survey (5.5 percent of valuation); employment j; 
1944 stood at about 75 percent of the prewar level. 


Tasie 4.—Industrial Employment, and War Damage to Establishments in Central 
Southern Italy, by Region, as of September 15, 1944 sae 
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! Employment reported as of 1937-39 of the 8,926 plants surveyed on September 15, 1944. 
DAMAGE AND INACTIVITY IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES 


Of 4,397 plants which furnished data on war damage and employ- 
ment in the survey of 1944, 1,769 plants suffered damage aggregating 
4,559,600,000 lire—a 34.7-percent loss on the 1939 value of the 4,397 
plants. Of the plants surveyed, 40.2 percent showed war damages; 
28.1 percent of these plants had suffered from bombing, 18.5 percent 
from removal of machinery by the Germans, and 1.4 percent from 
transference of the plant to the north. The vulnerability of large or 
valuable plants is apparent from the data in tabie 5. Thus, the 40 
percent that had suffered war damage accounted for about 85 percent 
of the valuation of all the plants. This vulnerability was particularly 
noticeable in the metallurgical, mechanical, chemical, electrical, and 
motion-picture and phonograph industries. 

At the time of the census of 1937-39, the 38 Provinces surveyed in 
1944 accounted for the following percentages of the total employment 
in various industries in Italy: Mining, 42.6 percent; food, 38.3 percent; 
leather, 36.7 percent; electrical, 35.7 percent. In the remainder of 
the 16 classifications shown in table 5 the percentages were smaller. 
In September 1944, the number of workers employed in all 16 classi- 
fications in 8,926 plants was only 47.6 percent of that in 1937-39 in the 
7,805 plants chia were in existence and surveyed in the earlier period. 

In the 3,908 plants which were reported as inactive in September 
1944 (out of a total of 8,926 plants), employment rolls were given 4s 
only 21,495, as contrasted with 203,250 in 3,693 of these plants which 
were operating in 1937-39. In the mining industry, the number of 
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workers carried on the rolls of inactive plants in September 1944 had 
dropped to 17.5 percent of those employed in 1937-39; in the food 
industry, to 13.4 percent; in the electrical industry to 13.3 percent; 
and in the clothing industry to as low as 4.2 percent. 


TaBLE 5.—Amount of War Damage and Inactivity in Industrial Plants in Central and 


Southern Italy, September 15, 1944 
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1 Represents value on firm’s accounting books (as prescribed by law) on Dec. 31, 1939, or near as possible 


to that date. 
? Includes the 3,693 plants surveyed in 1937-39 which had become inactive by Sept 15, 1944, and plants 


built between that period and Sept. 15, 1944, which had also become inactive. 
RECONSTRUCTION PROBLEMS 


In the reconstruction of Italy, attention had to be given first to 
supplies essential to avoid starvation and to carry on warfare in the 
north. Of 2,300,000 long tons of civilian supplies shipped to Ital 
in the first year after the invasion of Sicily, 1,107,000 tons were cn | 
and the remainder consisted of fertilizer, coal, seeds, clothing, and 
sanitary and medical supplies. During the same time, the Allies 
rehabilitated certain key industries in order to provide food, textiles, 
and essential minerals for civilian and military use. However, the 
long continuance of fighting in the north, the lack of transportation, 
and the customary economic dependence of the more southerly regions 
upon the north, as well as other factors, retarded the normal develop- 
ment of the 38 Provinces covered in the survey. 

According to a report from Sicily, in the first quarter of 1945 
economic rehabilitation continued to be “paralyzed” by the lack of 
fuel and transportation. Reports of increasing unrest in the southern 
regions of the country continued in July 1945. The rehabilitation of 
industry had been discussed from time to time by the Italian Govern- 
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ment, the Allied Authorities, and the Italian General Confederatioy 
of Labor. Demands pr esented to the Government in the spring by 
the General Confederation of Labor included a request that com. 
missions of workers and technicians be created to draft a plan o; 
national economic reconstruction. At the first meeting of the Coung 

of Ministers installed after the liberation of the north, material reeop. 

struction and a public-works program were under discussion, an( 
general statements were issued for the press. A plan for allocating 
coal to basic industries was announced in August. | 


PPPHPOOR 


Distribution of New Zealand Labor Force, 
February 1944’ 


THE New Zealand labor force in February 1944 totaled 634,000 
persons, of whom 406,000 were men and 228,000 were women. Ap- 
proximately 10 percent of the male employment consisted of category 
‘‘A”’ men, fit for military service in any part of the world, but w ithheld 
for industry. Workers in primary industry formed the largest em- 
ployment group, numbering 175,600; farming alone accounted for 
153,000 persons. Wage earners in the secondary industries and power 
group totaled 116,700. Distribution of the working force is shown in 
the accompanying table. 


Labor-Force Distribution, New Zealand, February 1944 
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1 Data are from New Zealand, National Service Department Report, Wellington, 1944. 
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Reemployment Rights of Servicewomen 


SERVICEWOMEN honorably discharged from the military forces 
are entitled to reemployment in their previous positions if they are 
able to meet the requirements and desire such reemployment, accord- 
ing to a statement by officials of the Selective Service System.’ 

The Service Extension Act of 1941 extended the mandatory reemployment 
rights of the Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, as amended, to all 
persons who have served in the land or naval forces since May 1, 1940, and it is 
anticipated that a percentage of discharged servicewomen will be returning to 


their old employment. ; ' 
It is true that many of these women are married or will be in the near future, 


and will not return to their old jobs. Military training may qualify some women 
for new types of employment. However, those who desire their former or a 
similar job are assured of reemployment rights. 

Officers at the National Headquarters of Selective Service reported 
that every one of its local boards is equipped to take up reemployment 
cases for servicewomen and also to aid them in solving new job 
problems. Furthermore, a reemployment committeeman attached 
to each local board is charged with the responsibility of conferring 
with all discharged servicemen and servicewomen relative to their 
vocational problems. While it is not obligatory for a servicewoman 
to register with a local board, she should feel at liberty to take up the 
matter of reemployment with the local Selective Service Board in her 


community. 
PPPPPOR 


Employment and Other Provisions of Soviet 
Demobilization Law 


ON June 23, 1945, the Supreme Soviet of the U.S. S. R. enacted a law 
providing for the demobilization by the end of 1945 of 13 older age 
classes in active army service. (Russian sources do not give the 
actual ages; however, it may be assumed that servicemen 38 years of 
age and older when mobilized were affected, since Soviet male citizens 
over 50 were not subject to compulsory military training.) Under the 
law, each discharged soldier is entitled to an outfit of civilian clothes, 
transportation to his home, food on the way, and mustering-out pay. 
For privates the mustering-out pay will be 1 year’s regular pay for 
each year of service, for specialized personnel and sergeants 6 months’ 
regular salary for each year of service, and for officers 2 to 5 months’ 
pay, depending on length of service. (The regular pay of privates in 
the Soviet Army is much smaller than the pay of privates in the United 
States Army; it is also very small in comparison with the regular sal- 
aries of commissioned Soviet Army officers.) 


' Selective Service radio release S-71, Washington, June 30, 1945. 
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The law obligates local authorities to find employment for ea¢}, 
veteran within a month after his arrival home. In each case the jo}, 
must be at least as good as the one held by the veteran before }, 
entered the army. Moreover, in finding him a job, local authorities 
must give full consideration to-the special skills acquired by th, 
veteran in the army. Returning farm workers must also be give, 
small plots of land in addition to jobs on the collective farms. 

The law also requires local authorities to provide veterans living jy 
the areas devastated by war with funds for the purchase of constrye. 
tion lumber. The All-Union Bank for Financing Housing is directed 
to grant veterans home-building loans of 5 to 10 thousand rubles. 
repayable in 5 to 10 years.’ 

! Data are from the Demobilization Law, published in Izvestiya (Moscow) June 24 .1945 (p. 1). 
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Operations of Consumers’ Cooperatives in 1944 


Summary 


CONTINUED expansion in both membership and business was exhib- 
ited by the consumers’ cooperative movement in 1944. The distributive 
and service business of the local associations reached an all-time high 
of 568 million dollars and the regional and distrct wholesale associ- 
ations supplying them had an aggregate business of over 155 million 
dollars. Service federations reported a total business of over 714 
million dollars. 

Net earnings reported in 1944 for the whole group of central service, 
distributive, and productive federations exceeded 814 million dollars, 
of which nearly 8 million dollars was declared in patronage refunds 
to the member associations. The individuals who are members of 
affiliated local cooperatives received the benefit of these refunds, along 
with those made by the local associations on their retail business. 
Although a certain proportion of the local associations either sustained 
a loss or for other reasons paid no patronage refunds, the reporting 
store associations which did declare such refunds paid an average rate 
of 4.1 percent, the petroleum associations paid i percent, and the 
local service associtions 2.4 percent. 

Large proportions of both retail and wholesale earnings are traceable 
= to the distributive operations but to the productive plants operated 
by the central federations. Cooperative production has been increas- 
ing very rapidly in the past few years. In 1944 the value of goods 
produced in the cooperative plants reporting amounted to nearly 65 
million dollars—more than twice the value produced in the preceding 
year. It is these roma at enterprises that have proved to be the 
real money savers for cooperators. 

Table 1 summarizes the status of consumers’ cooperatives as of the 


end of 1944. 


*These percentages are computed on volume of business done, not on investment. 
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Tasie 1.—Membership and Business of Consumers’ 
Association 
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Cooperatives in 1944, by Type of 





Type of association 


‘Total number 
of associations 
(estimated) 


Number of 
mem bers (esti- 
mated) 


a 
Amount of 
business (esti. 
mated) 





Local associations 


Retail distributive associations. - 
Stores and buying clubs__-_-- 
Petroleum associations. . 
Other distributive ! 


Service associations. - 
Rooms and/or meals. 
SS 
Medical and/or hospital care: 
On contract 
Own facilities. 
Burial: @ 
Own facilities. 
Caskets only... 
CIOS 5 co dentin dddie 
Electricity associations § 
Telephone associations 7- - . 
Credit unions 8 > 
Insurance associations... ...--- ; 


Federations 


Wholesales: 
Interregional 
Regional_. 
District ___- 

Service federations. 

Productive federations 








1, 524, 500 
690, 000 
810, 000 

24, 500 


318, 500 
18, 000 
2, 100 


95, 000 
45, 000 


35, 000 

1, 400 

122, 000 

$1, 149, 700 
330, 000 

3, 027, 694 

* 10, 510, 000 


Association 
members 


26 
3, 790 
152 
1, 500 
140 





$557, 000, on 
280, 000, Oxy 
270, O00, Ory 
7, 000, 00 


11, 055, 0 
2, 600, 00 
31, 575, 00 


1, 300, 00 
2, 100, 0% 


275, 00 


5, 00 


3, 200, 00 
60, 960, 00, 
5, 485, 00¥ 
212, 305, 479 
190, 000, 000 


1111, 775, 000 
11 140, 498, 000 
11 3, 178, 000 
7, 820, 00( 

14, 895, 00 





1 Such as dairies, creameries, bakeries, etc. 
2 Gross income. 


3 Local associations only; does not include associations of federated type (included with service federa 


tions) or funeral departments of store associations. 


‘Such as cold-storage, water-supply, recreation, printing and publishing, etc., associations. 
§ Almost all of these are REA associations, data for which were supplied by the Rural Electrificatior 


Administration. 
6 Patrons. 


? Data are for 1936; no information on which to base later estimate. 


8 Actual figures, not an estimate. 
* Policyholders. 


#® Figures do not agree with those in table 3, because those here given include estimates for nonreporting 
associations. 
1! Includes wholesale (and retail, where such was reported) business; for own production see table 3. 


Trend of Cooperative Development, 1929-44 


The trend of development of several of the most important types 
of cooperative associations since 1929 is shown in table 2 and charts 


1 and 2. Unbroken increases in both membership and business— 
although at varying rates—are shown for all except the credit unions. 
Until 1942 the credit associations were increasing at a faster rate 
than any of the other types; in that year, however, their statistics 
began to reflect the wartime conditions (restrictions on installment 
credit, diminishing supplies of consumer goods, higher earnings with 
consequent lessened need for credit, etc.). Their membership and 
business fell off precipitately in that year—a decrease that continued, 
though more slowly, through 1943. In 1944, however, the decline 
was checked and a slight upturn occurred. 

It would appear from the data that one of the fields offering great 
chances for cooperative development has been that of service. As 
indicated in chart 2, relatively the volume of local service business 
has remained almost at a dead level in the past 15 years. The line 
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in the chart masks a good deal of variation, however, in the business 
of the different types of service associations. The group includes a 
wide variety of associations, such as those furnishing rooms and/or 
meals, housing accommodations, medical care, funeral service, water, 
cold-storage lockers, recreation, etc. Over the whole war period the 
housing associations have been at a standstill because of restrictions 
on building construction.? The associations providing rooms and 
meals were for several years a rapidly expanding group, as a result 
of the growing popularity of cooperative rooming and boarding 


! This field, however, promises to be an extremely active one in the near future. Numerous groups 
throughout the country are now organizing for action. 
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houses among students at the various educational institutions. The 
draft of young men from the colleges resulted in the closing of many 
of these houses, and this group of associations has for the past several 
years been barely holding its own. The medical-care associations have 
been growing slowly in number, more rapidly in membership; the 
same is true of the funeral associations. Undoubtedly the most rapidl 

expanding of all the service associations, at present, are the cold- 
storage organizations. These are springing up all over the country; 
in addition, even more associations whose business is primarily in 
other lines (such as creameries and stores) have been installing such 
facilities, or voting to install them as soon as priorities can be obtained. 


TaBLE 2.—Trend of Development of Specified Types of Cooperatives, 1929-44 





, Number of members Amount of business 
Number of associations (in tens of thousands) (in millions of dollars) 
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Funeral associations.—In the United States, a few associations 
providing burial service have been in existence for many years. 
The first associations of which the Bureau has record date from the 
early twenties. Since that time one or two associations have been 
formed each year. This development has thus far been concentrated 
in the four States of lowa, Minnesota, South Dakota, and Wisconsin, 
but with a single association each in Indiana and Oklahoma. 

The early associations usually provided service for members in a 
single town and its environs. Later associations covered an entire 
county and a few provided service over as many as three counties. 
The associations in lowa and South Dakota are all still of these two 
types. 

In order to expand the membership and utilize existing cooperative 
resources, local cooperative associations began to organize joint 
burial enterprises of which the associations themselves were the 
members. The individual members of these locals were then eligible 
for membership in the burial federation upon payment of a member- 
ship fee. Three such federations have been formed in Minnesota 
and 1 in Wisconsin. During the past few years several individual 
store associations have each started a funeral department. A Wis- 
consin association was the first to do this, in 1939; a second associa- 
tion in that State added its mortuary in 1944. An association in 
Montana and two of the three North Dakota associations that have 
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a funeral department provide caskets only, the funerals themselves 
being arranged for on contract with local undertakers. The third 
North Dakota association purchased a funeral establishment in 1943 
and provides complete funeral service. A Minnesota store associa- 
tion voted in 1941 to establish a mortuary department, but decided 
to postpone this step until the end of the war.* 

At least two new associations whose sole business is to be the pro- 
vision of funeral service had been formed by the end of 1944 bu 
<_< not yet gone into operation and are therefore not included jy 
table 1 


Activities of Local Cooperatives in 1944 


The accompanying tabulation summarizes the activities of the retail 
associations in 1944 in relation to 1943. Examination of these data in 
comparison with similar reports for earlier years indicates a larger 
rate of increase in membership among the stores and a smaller rate 
among the petroleum associations than in 1943 and 1942,° but a con- 
siderably larger proportion of both types reporting increases. Possibly 
reflecting increased ration allowances, the petroleum associations 
showed an average increase in business in 1944 of 22.6 percent over 
1943 (corresponding figures for 1943 and 1942 were 19.1 and 13.6 
percent). The store associations, however, had an average increase 
in business of only 19.6 percent, as compared with increases of 28.8 
and 30.8 percent in 1943 and 1942. 

Stores 


and Petroleum 
buying associ- 


Membership: clubs ations 
Percent of increase in total. near _.. 25.6 14. 
Percent reporting— 

Increase in 1944___________.- . 98. 79. 
Decrease in 1944_______- ee 20. 
Amount of business: 
Percent of increase in total- _ - DSi JI 19. 22. 
Percent reporting— 
Increase in 1944_______-~ . 80. ¢ 89. 
Decrease in 1944. __-_ 19. 10. 
Net earnings: 
Percent which went from— 
Gain in 1943 to loss in 1944 
Loss in 1943 to gain in 1944 
Percent reporting— 
Loss in both years_ ahd . a 
Increase in gain in 1944 . 74. 5 
Decrease in gain in 1944______- _—s 23. 3 


In the associations for which the Bureau had reports, net earnings 
for store associations which made earningsjon the year’s operations 
averaged 4.6 percent of sales; losses in the associations which went 
‘into the red” averaged 1.5 percent of sales. For the petroleum 
associations the corresponding percentages were 7.8 and 6.7. Fewer 
than 1 percent of the reporting gasoline associations sustained losses, 





‘In order to obtain the entire picture of cooperative provision of burial service, the data should incluc 
the mortuary operations not only of the local burial associations but also of the burial federations and 1! 
mortuary departments of the store associations. In the present report the local associations are shown ! 
the first section of table 1, and the burial federations are included with the service federations in the seco! 
section of that table. The burial operations of the store associations, however, are included in the figure: 
given for “‘stores’”’ and are not separable from those figures. 

§ See Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletins Nos. 796 and 757 
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but the losses in these cases were heavy in proportion to sales. As all 
of the petroleum associations with losses and nearly all of the store 
associations in this class had sales of less than $50,000, possibly one 
factor in their difficulty was the small volume which resulted in too 
high a rate of Fach St g in relation to sales. 

It should be remembered, in considering earnings of local associa- 
tions, that for a large number of them a substantial proportion of the 
“earnings’”’ was not the result of the retail distributive operations but 
consisted of patronage refunds on the goods they had bought from their 
wholesale association. Consumers Cooperative Association, in report- 
ing the earnings of its member associations in The Cooperative Con- 
sumer (official organ of the wholesale) makes a practice of noting also 
what part of these consisted of refunds from the wholesale. Mid- 
land Cooperative Wholesale frequently does this also. In the various 
associations the wholesale’s refunds constituted from about a fifth to 
as much as half of the amount reported by the local associations as 
earnings. 

The wholesales are warning their member associations that even if 
earnings are high and the association is apparently prospering, this 
may be an illusion and may result from war conditions rather than 
from efficient management. Managers are being cautioned to keep 
down their inventories and outstanding credit. In this connection 


one wholesale reported that a trend toward higher accounts receivable, 
previously noted by it, was still continuing; it pointed out that falling 
prices or reduced consumer income at the end of the war might make 
some of these accounts worthless. 

Information on patronage refunds is available only for 106 local 


associations—72 petroleum associations, 30 organizations running 
stores, and 4 service associations. The petroleum associations made 
refunds (in cash, shares, members’ equity credits, etc.) amounting to 
7.7 percent of sales; for the store associations the percentage was 4.1; 
and for the service associations 2.4. The refunds from this group of 
106 associations amounted to $990,748. 

Insurance associations —No general survey of insurance coopera- 
tives was made for 1944, but data from a few organizations for which 
reports are available indicate a considerable advance. The three 
insurance organizations of the Ohio Farm Bureau group, writing life, 
fire, and automobile insurance in 12 States ’ and the District of Colum- 
bia all had substantial gains in business; at the end of 1944, life insur- 
ance in force amounted to 104% million dollars, a gain of over 23% 
million dollars over the preceding year, and premium income in 1944 
totaled $2,709,257. Premiums written on automobile coverage totaled 
$10,479,883 (21 percent over 1943) and assets increased to $13,764,626; 
losses, however, were exceptionally high, amounting to $5,947,329. 

In North Dakota, National Union Security Association (the insur- 
ance organization of the Farmers’ Union cooperatives, operating in 
11 States *) reported total insurance in force amounting to $20,369,536, 
as compared with $18,793,038 in 1943; assets increased from $792,930 
to $830,823. Death claims, paid on 107 policies, amounted to $91,236, 
and sickness and accident benefits to $2,855 (paid to 52 members). 


*This practice has the effect of emphasizing the practical benefits accruing from membership in and 


patronage of the wholesale. 
’ icut, Delaware, Maryland, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 


South Carolina, Vermont, Virginia, and West Virginia. 
‘And applications pending in 4 others. 
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A net gain of $45,727 was realized on the 1944 business. 
holders numbered 22,562. 

In Nebraska the Farmers’ Union Industries Mutual, which insures 
ay soem enterprises against fire, storm, etc., reported insurance 
in force amounting to $9, 468,400; this was an increase of $318,360 as 
compared with the previous year. Assets totaled $44,013. Premium 
income totaled $31,708. Losses amounted to $1, 428--$1, 393 for fire 
damage and $35 for ‘wind damage. A netsaving of $6,670 was made on 
the year’s operations. 

Group Health Mutual, a cooperative providing hospital insurance 
in Minnesota and Wisconsin, increased its membership from 10,500 to 
23,000 (and by the middle of February 1945 to over 25,000). Pre. 
mium income rose from $82,000 in 1943 to $137,000 in 1944. The sur. 
plus increased from $18, 449 to $28,685. Benefits paid during the 
year totaled $70,562. 


Policy. 


Activities of Central Organizations 


The membership and business of the central organizations providing 
supplies at wholesale, numerous kinds of service, and manufactures 
in increasing variety continued their advance in 1944. Table 3 sum. 
marizes the various activities, earnings, and patronage returns for 
these organizations in that year. A distributive and service business 
of over 151 million dollars is shown in the table. Own production 
from cooperative plants constituted (in value) nearly 43 percent of 
the total business. It cannot be said by any means, however, that 
43 percent of all goods sold were made in cooperative factories, for as 
yet the manufactures are largely concentrated in a few lines, of which 
petroleum products, feed, and fertilizer are by far the most important. 

Nearly 8 million dollars was returned in patronage refunds on the 
activities of these central federations. 


Tasie 3.— Summary of Activities of Cooperative Distributive, Service, and Productive 
Federations in 1944 





Amount of business Patron- 


Net earn- 


Num- 
ber of 
feder- 
ations 


Type of federation 
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distribu- 
tive 


Service 
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distribu- 
tive 


Value of 
own pro- 
duction 


ings from 
all de- 
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age re- 
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| —_——_—_—_ 


$136, 031, 029 


$11, 652, 806 


$64, 994, 484 








1 
22) 3, 








9 
Service federations 15 
Productive federations... 6 








1, 538, 000 
51, 521, 512 
786, 1 








11, 148, 791 


$8, 242, 624/$7, 994, 839 
=—S————__| >= > —— 


41, 517 
7, 813, 643 
137, r 311) 


151, 947, 





- 
‘, 


41, 517 
654, 074 
108, 811 

79, 932 
110, 505 





1 Membership should not be totaled, as some local associations are members of several federations. 


1 Includes some retail business. 


3? A small amount of retail business is included in wholesale figure. 
* Detailed data on all these types of federations will be given in a forthcoming bulletin. 
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Social Security and Welfare 


Fn llth indiana iil initiaited 


Brazilian Social Security Law, 1945’ 


BRAZIL has enacted an organic law ? which provides a basic frame- 
work for all social-security legislation in that country. Among its 
principal features is a provision for the creation of a single social- 
security institute, which will consolidate the administration and 
activities of the 6 institutes and 32 funds now in existence. In addi- 
tion, the law extends coverage to virtually all income receivers, in- 
cluding such formerly excepted groups as farm workers and domestic 
servants. Excluded are members of the armed forces, and Federal, 
State, and municipal employees. The statute provides for an elabora- 
tion of the types of assistance to be offered, which will include services 
in kind, such as food, clothing, housing, and medical care, in addition 
to cash benefits. 

Contributions and benefits Employers and employees are to make 
equal contributions to defray the cost of social security. The Federal 
Government is to contribute a sum equal to that paid by either of 
these groups, plus a minimum amount of 1 percent of the ordinary 
receipts in each fiscal year. Other contributors will be the States, 
Territories, Federal District, and municipalities, which will furnish a 
minimum amount of 1 percent of the respective ordinary receipts in 
each fiscal year. 

The funds are to be used for benefits in the fields of social security 
and general assistance. The social-security provisions are designed 
for the “‘effective economic protection of the insured and his depend- 
ents,” for such periods as they might not be able, by reason of in- 
validity, old age, or domestic condition, to carry on a remunerative 
activity. By means of “‘social’’ assistance, the law proposes to im- 
prove standards of living by meeting the minimum requirements of 
the insured and dependents as to feeding, housing, clothing, and health. 
At the same time, aid is to be provided to the family and children in 
the form of marriage, prenatal, and child-care assistance, by means of 
bonuses, services, or in kind. Resources directed toward. public 
assistance will be employed in the proportion of a third throughout the 
Nation, a third to meet the necessities of such services within each 
State, and a third in each municipality in proportion to its contribu- 
tion. 

Social-security and social-assistance benefits may be in money, 
services, or kind, but the cash benefit must not be less than a third of 
the total sum. Social-security payments shall be proportional to 
half of the individual contribution for the 3 years preceding the award 
of the benefit, and never less than 70 percent of the value of the mini- 

! Data are from report by Edward J. Rowell, labor attaché, United States Embassy, Rio de Janeiro, 


June 7, 1945 (No. 355). 
? Decree law No. 7526 of May 7, 1945. 


663095456 
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mum regional wage. Insurance against industrial accidents wil] }. 
covered by special contributions from the employers. 

Administration.—Powers of administration are to be vested in th. 
Institute of Social Service for Brazil (Instituto dos Servigos Sociais q) 
Brasil—ISSB), which will be headed by a president chosen by and 
directly subordinated to the President of Brazil. Assisting the presi- 
dent of the ISSB will be a Technical Council, which is to consist of 
four representatives from the Ministry of Labor, Industry, and Com. 
merce, the Ministry of Education and Health, the Ministry of Agi. 
culture, and the Ministry of Finance, respectively, two technicians 
chosen by the President of Brazil, and two representatives of the 
insured. 

In order to implement the new plan, a temporary Organizing Com- 
mission (Comisséo Organizadora) of the ISSB is provided. for, to be 
appointed by the President of Brazil and directly responsible to him. 
It is to make studies and submit plans for developing the new schemes 
and for coordinating existing and new services and agencies, as a basis 
for legislation). During the transition period, the commission is to 
exercise joint administrative supervision of the existing institutes and 
funds for retirement and pensions.? The commission is to report 
within 6 months. 


PPOPPOOS 


Nursery Schools for Working Mothers’ Children in 


Soviet Union ‘* 


AT A time when so many Russian mothers have full-time employ- 
ment in work of national significance, special provisions have been 
made and are being increased for the safeguarding of their children’s 
health and the training of proper habits and behavior. 

Approximately two-thirds of all nursery schools in the Soviet Union 
are administered by industrial, trading, and other enterprises under the 
various People’s Commissariats. The remainder are managed by the 
People’s Commissariats of Education of the various Soviet Republics, 
which also have general supervision over the training of nurscry- 
school teachers. 

In the 1944 budget, the sum of 108,600,000 rubles was allocated 
for the construction of additional nursery schools. It was stated that 
the children cared for in such schools in 1944 would number 1,837,480. 
The furniture in these institutions is especially designed for children, 
and the linen, household articles, and toys are made to careful speci- 
fications. A special committee on children’s toys is presided over 
by the People’s Commissar of Education for the Russian Socialist 
Federated Soviet Republic.5 


* For an account of existing systems of social security and nutrition and housing services, see Industrial 
Labor in Brazil, by Albert H. Berman, U. 8. Office of the Cezrdinator of Inter-American Affairs, Washing: 
ton, 1944 (mimeographed). For 1944 developments, see Progress of Social Security in the Americas in 14, 
in International Labor Review (Montreal), June 1945. 

‘ Data are from U.8.S. R. Information Bulletin (Washington), September 22, 1944 

4 One of the 16 republics which form the Soviet Union. 
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The expansion in the number of nursery schools calls for additional 
contingents of trained teachers. 


This year, in the Russian S. F. 8. R. alone, 1-year courses in preschool education 
will be provided for 2,000 persons, and 3-month courses for 6,000 persons. In 
September, 20 nursery-school training centers will be opened, accommodating 
1,860 students. Six teacher-training schools are opening preschool departments, 
with places for 240 students. Departments of preschool education have been 
established at the Kazan, Gorky, and Molotov pedagogical institutes. In addi- 
tion, there are many bureaus, correspondence courses, and evening courses where 
nursery-school teachers receive instruction in the latest methods of nursery- 
school education. 


Many of the Sovict kindergartens now arrange for the washing 
and darning of the children’s clothes at the kindergartens. 

The war has resulted in greater recognition by preschool teachers 
of their responsibility toward their small charges, and has compelled 
these educators to exercise greater initiative and ingenuity. In the 


arcas liberated from the Germans, as well as in reception regions, 
the teachers must reestablish normal conditions for these little boys 
and girls under the most unprecedented circumstances. 
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Industrial Accidents and Health in British Industries, 
1943 


STABILIZATION and adjustment of available manpower to meet 
war requirements in Great Britain resulted in a further transfer of 
women to the more dangerous munitions industries. As a result. 
during 1943, accidents to women increased slightly. However, the 
Chief Inspector of Factories ' noted in his annual report that women 
had become accustomed to their jobs and had developed the mechani- 
cal sense and ability to handle machines. The total number of fatal 
and nonfatal accidents dropped in 1943 for the first year since 1938. 
Although longer hours than usual were being worked in some factories 
vital to the war, the general tendency was toward reduction in working 
time. It was stated in the report that facilities for study and research 
in the anticipation, assessment, and prevention of occupational risks 
to health had not been commensurate with the national needs. The 
inspectors considered that personnel relationships were satisfactory 
in approximately 70 percent of the factories employing more than 250 
persons, definitely unsatisfactory in 5 percent, and in the remaining 
25 percent they were described as indifferent. Steady progress was 
made during the year in the development of canteens, emphasis being 
placed on improvement in existing canteens rather than on the pro- 
vision of new ones. 


Industrial-Accident Record 


The number of fatal and nonfatal accidents and the annual per- 
centage changes are shown in the accompanying table for 1938-43. 


Fatal and Nonfatal Accidents Reported to British Chief Inspector of Factories, 1938-43 





Fatal accidents Nonfatal accidents 





Percent of Percent of 


change from change from 
previous 





944 179, 159 
1, 104 : 

1,372 
1, 646 
1, 363 
1, 220 

















1 Data are from Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories of Great Britain for the year 1943 (Great 
Britain, Ministry of Labor and National Service, London, 1944, Cmd. 6563); and British Ministry of Labor 
Gazette (London), November 1944. 
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The decline of 10.5 percent shown in fatal accidents in 1943 fol- 
lowed a 17-percent decrease in 1942. For nonfatal accidents the 1.1- 
percent drop in 1943 was the first to occur in wartime. The Chief 
Inspector of Factories stated that the continued drop in fatalities and 
the reduction in the proportions of two classes of accidents that are 
very likely to result in serious injury (caused by power-driven ma- 
chinery and falls of persons) “‘points to a real advance in accident pre- 
vention, apart from the other causes noted.” 

In spite of an increase of 1,821 in number of accidents to adult 
women in 1943 and transfers of women to the principal armament and 
munitions industries from those with a lower accident rate, the report 
under review estimated that the accident rate for women declined by 
approximately 3 per 1,000 in the munitions industries, which are the 
chief sources of accidents to women. Accidents caused by hair be- 
coming entangled with moving machinery continued, and it was stated 
that the wearing of caps over the hair and the fencing of the most 
dangerous machinery did not provide adequate safeguards. Fencing 
of all dangerous machines was needed. 

As nearly as can be estimated, men, who are exposed to the main 
hazards of industrial accidents, had an accident frequency nearly 
double that of women. During 1943, the accident frequency rate for 
boys was approximately 6 per 1,000 more than for men; for girls the 
rate was 7 per 1,000 below that of women. For boys and girls the 
rate was estimated as about the same in the 2 years 1942 and 1943. 

The report pointed out that it would be difficult to give precise 
reasons for the reduction in accidents without figures showing man- 
hours worked. Declines in accidents were more pronounced in the 
late than in the early months of the year; as hours were being reduced 
in the same period, significance was attached to the drop in accidents 
at that time. Also, the increase in number of workers employed in 
factories during 1943 was relatively small compared with previous 
years. ‘Transfers were made from less-dangerous to more-dangerous 
work, but the transferees soon settled down to the new jobs because 
of their experience in other factory work. 


Hours of Employment 


An inquiry made by the Ministry of Labor and National Service, 
comparing weekly hours of work in July 1943 and January 1944,? was 
cited to exemplify the tendency toward restriction of working time in 
1943. There has been increasing realization that production is not 
in direct ratio to the hours worked. 

Various cases were cited by the Chief Inspector to show the inter- 
play of proper management, arrangement of wage system, and hours 
of work. = firm employing 300 persons produced 50 pieces per 
week, with the men working a 7-day week of 60 to 70 hours. Under 
a change in management the number of workers was reduced by a 
fourth and hours were lowered to 54 weekly. Production rose by 
75 to 100 percent, and in the week of peak production 140 articles 
were manufactured. Wage troubles were avoided by the introduc- 
tion of a bonus system whereby wages remained at the previous level. 

Special orders continued to permit extension of hours of employ- 
ment of women and young persons during 1943. One general order 


? For a summary of this study, see the Monthly Labor Review for November 1944 (p. 1061). 
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was introduced to facilitate shift working of women in electricity. 
generating stations, increasing the number of such orders in force to 
a total of four. At the end of the year, 23,427 factories were workinoe 
under such orders; in addition, 1,605 factories were dealt with on an 
individual basis, bringing the total to 25,032 factories having emer- 
gency permission to exceed the hours fixed by the Factories Act. This 
total represented an increase of 4,435 over 1942. Near the end of 
1943, a representative committee of employers and workers recom- 
mended that there should be no departure from the hours established 
by the Factories Act for young persons, except in cases of proved 
necessity on work of urgent national importance. In such cases the 
maximum hours were never to exceed 48 weekly for young persons 
under the age of 16 years, and 52 weekly (55 in exceptional cases) for 
those aged 16 to 18 years. Factory inspectors were engaged in bring- 
ing emergency authorizations within these limits during early 1944. 


Industrial Health 


The year 1943 was one of “technical effort paralleling a new high 
peak of production on the industrial front.’’ There was an acute 
scarcity of men and women with adequate professional and technical 
qualifications who were also proficient in the science and practical 
aspects of industrial health. On the credit side, a remarkable growth 
in health consciousness was noted in the industrial population, as to 
both life at work and life outside work. 

Details are shown in the report as to cases of industrial poisoning 
and disease, and special attention is called to the effects of radioactive 
substances and X-rays in industry and of the use of ethyl gasoline in 
industrial processes. During 1943 the cases of gassing reported were 
695, compared with 776 in 1942 and only 184 in 1939; deaths result- 
ing totaled 27 in 1943, 25 in 1942, and 11 1n 1939. Cases of dermatitis 
voluntarily reported aggregated 8,926 in 1943 and 8,802 in 1942. 


Personnel Management and Welfare 


Under the terms of the Factories Order of 1940 (Medical and Wel- 
fare Services), the Chief Inspector was empowered to direct individual 
firms to appoint officers to supervise the welfare of their factory 
employees. Such powers were used only in 16 cases, but the fact 
that the order existed was of great assistance by indicating the im- 
portance attached to the subject by the Ministry of Labor and 
National Service. In January 1944, of 4,774 factories (each employ- 
ing more than 250 workers and therefore likely to come within the 
scope of the order) 3,395 employed 5,478 officers concerned with 
personnel and welfare matters. As already stated, personnel rela- 
tions were considered satisfactory in about 70 percent of these factories. 


Canteens 


In December 1943, the number of factories having canteens totaled 
10,577, as compared with 8,481 in December 1942; for docks the totals 
were 176 and 160, respectively; and for building sites, 782 and 868, 
respectively. Factories employing fewer than 250 persons are no! 
required to install canteens. Nevertheless such installations increased 
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by 37.7 percent during 1943. In general, efforts were directed toward 
iving better-balanced meals, a wider choice of foods, and improved 
cooking methods to preserve the essential food content in meals served. 
Attention was also given to the provision of “‘snack” services. 


COPPOOOR 


Sickness Absence Among Women in Great Britain, 1942 


A STUDY of sickness absence among 20,000 women workers during 
the second half of 1942, made by the Medical Research Council of 
Great Britain, showed absenteeism representing 7.8 percent of the total 
number of possible days of work.’ Diseases of the respiratory and di- 
gestive groups, and functional nervous disorders, including “fatigue,” 
were major factors. On the average, sickness absence among married 
women exceeded that of single women by 65 percent. The number 
of days absent was higher in the age group 30 to 50 years than in any 
other. Women with service of 2 to 3 years had fewer but longer 
absences than shorter-service employees. Type and conditions of 
work influenced the volume of sickness absence, the incidence being 
greater for production workers than for examiners and lowest for 
clerical employees. In evaluating the study, the Medical Research 
Council stressed the importance of keeping records of sickness ab- 
sence, and the value of such records as an index of industrial health. 


Volume and Causes of Absence 


For every 100 women in the sample covered, an average of 84.2 
cases of sickness occurred in the last 6 months of 1942. For the 
whole group of women, the number of days of sickness per worker 
averaged 14.45. However, as 45.3 percent of the women had no 
sickness absence whatever during the period, the average number of 
days per worker was much greater for those who had such absences. 

Of the 84.2 cases of sickness absence per 100 women, 28.6 percent 
were caused by diseases of the respiratory system (almost two-thirds 
of which were colds and influenza). Digestive ailments were next in 
volume, accounting for 13.7 percent. Nervous disorders made up 
11.8 percent of the total, and ‘“‘fatigue” another 5.8 percent. Other 
important causes of absence were diseases of the locomotory system, 
representing 6.9 percent (of which approximately half were caused by 
rheumatism), and those of the circulatory system (mainly anemia), 
making up 5.3 percent. The causes of the remaining 27.9 percent of 
total absences were varied, and included accidents at work and away 
from work, miscellaneous reasons, and cases in which no diagnosis 
was given. 


Sickness of Married and Single Women 


Married women averaged 17.45 days of sickness absence as com- 
pared with 10.57 days for single women. In general, for these two 
categories, the relative amount of sickness by disease groups was 
similar to the relative number of absences. The differences in length 
of the individual absences for married and single women were most 
marked with regard to accidents, and diseases of the generative, 
circulatory, and locomotory groups. 


1 Information is from A Study of Certified Sickness Absence Among Women in Industry, by 8S. Wyatt, 
London, Medical Research Council, 1945 (Industrial Health Research Board Report No. 86). 
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Average Length of Individual Absences of Married and Single Women Worker. 
Industry, Great Britain, Last Half of 1942 is 
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A substantial proportion of total time lost because of sickness was 
caused by long absences. Among the women surveyed, 16.3 percent 
were responsible for approximately two-thirds of the total number of 
days lost. Single absences in excess of 28 days in the 6-month period 
were recorded for 14.4 percent of both groups combined, 17.9 percent 
of the married women, and 9.9 percent of those who were single. 
Diseases of the respiratory and digestive systems and those resulting 
from “nerves” and “fatigue” were the most frequent causes of such 
absences. 

For married women the percentage having long absences tended to 
decrease as age increased, except in the age group 35 to 44 years. 
Single women showed the opposite tendency, the percentage with 
long absences rising with age. 

he duration of service under war conditions also was a factor in the 
length of absences. For married women, the percentage with long 
absences rose from 17.3 for those having under 1 year of service to 18.3 
for those having 1 year and under 2 years of service, and to 19.7 for 
those having 2 years and under 3 years of service. The single women 
having long absences represented 9.7 percent of the total in the classes 
under 1 year,and 1 year and under 2 years, and 10.9 percent of those 
having 2 and under 3 years of service. 

In all, 610 women were discharged on medical grounds during the 6 
months. They represented approximately 2.5 percent of the total 
number of women employed (3.13 percent of those who were married 
and 1.71 percent of the single women). 


Sickness Absence and Age 


For women as a whole, the absence frequency increased up to the 
age group 25 to 29 years and then began to decline, slowly at first, but 
more rapidly afterwards. The general trend was the same for both 
married and single women. However, the rate of change was lowe! 
for married women. Taking into account differences in the number of 
married and single women in different age groups, the Medical Re- 
search Council concluded that “‘age for age, married women wer 
absent much more frequently than single women,’ owing to the 
“effects of the additional strains and stresses of married life.” 
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Union Agreements in the Tobacco Industry in Effect 
January 1945° 


APPROXIMATELY 90 percent of the wage earners employed in 
the manufacture of cigarettes, smoking and chewing tobacco, and 
snuff and about 50 percent of those in the manufacture of cigars are 
employed in plants which have negotiated agreements with national 
or international unions. The present report analyzes the provisions 
of 12 agreements covering about 80 percent of the workers in the 
manufacture of cigarettes, smoking and chewing tobacco, and snuff 
and 16 agreements covering nearly 70 percent of those in the manu- 
facture of cigars who were under collective-bargaining agreements at 
the beginning of 1945. 


Manufacture of Cigarettes, Smoking and Chewing Tobacco, and 
Snuff 


Approximately 90 percent of the workers in cigarette, smoking 
and chewing wo. Lol, and snuff manufacture work in plants which 
have agreements with national or international unions. Almost all 
the cigarette companies are organized, the unorganized plants bei 
small establishments in the smoking and chewing tobacco and snu 
branches of the industry. 

The Tobacco Workers’ International Union (AFL) has negotiated 
agreements covering almost three-fourths of the organized workers; 
and the Food, Tobacco, Agricultural and Allied Workers Union of 
America (CIO) has agreements with two companies (the R. J. Rey- 
nolds Tobacco Co. and P. Lorillard Co. plants at Middletown, Ohio), 
which cover slightly more than a fourth of the organized workers. 

The following is an analysis of 12 agreements covering about 
32,000 workers, which represent about 80 percent of the total number 
under agreement at the beginning of 1945. The agreements usually 
cover maintenance and plant-protection employees as well as produc- 
tion workers, but executives ahd supervisory, office, and clerical 
employees are generally excluded from the scope of the agreements, 
as are seasonal workers in 2 cases. 


UNION STATUS 


Type of recognition—All but 2 agreements include provisions 
regarding union membership. One agreement provides a closed 
shop and requires that all employees be hired through the union; 5, 
covering almost a fourth of the workers, provide for union shops but 


' Prepared in the Bureau’s Industrial Relations Division by Eleanor T. Royer. A more complete report 
will appear in a forthcoming, bulletin. 
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do not require hiring through the union; 4 agreements, covering two- 
thirds of the workers, have maintenance-of-membership clauses. 

Check-off —Automatic check-off of union dues is specified in 9 
agreements covering about 80 percent of the workers. One other 
agreement, covering a small company, permits individual employees 
to authorize deductions from their pay for union dues. 


WAGE PROVISIONS 


These agreements contain very little information about specific 
wage rates, and none refer to incentive systems. Only 1 agreement, 
covering a small company, specifies plant-wide minimum wage rates: 
these are 78 cents an hour for male employees, 68 cents for female 
machine workers, and 58 cents for other female workers. Another 
agreement contains detailed occupational listings by department, 
with the lowest rates at 58 cents an hour for women and 70 cents for 
men. Both these agreements (as well as 2 others) prohibit wage 
differences based on sex alone. 

Pay for waiting time.—All but 2 agreements with small companies 
stipulate that employees are to receive their regular rate of pay if 
required to wait in the plant when machinery break-down or other 
unavoidable circumstances prevent them from continuing work. 

Shift provisions.—Only 4.agreements refer to night shifts. Two 
with the largest companies (American Tobacco Co. and R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Co.) require night-shift bonuses—8 percent above 
the regular hourly rate in one case, and 4 cents per hour in the other. 
The former is subject to approval of the National War Labor Board. 

Transfer rates.—Several agreements protect an employee’s earnings 
when he is transferred temporarily to another job, by specifying that 
he is to continue to receive the rate of the job from which he was 
transferred. According to a few agreements, however, he receives 
the prevailing rate of the job to which he is transferred. Most of the 
agreements also make provision for permanent transfers, generally 
indicating that the employee is to receive the rate of the job to which 
he is transferred. 

Report pay.—Two agreements require payment for a minimum 
number of hours, 4 hours in one case and 2 in the other, when en- 
ployees report for work at their usual hour without having been notified 
that there is no work; and another requires that employees asked to 
report before their scheduled time be paid time and a half for all time 
worked before their regular starting time. 

Interim wage adjustment.—Three agreements allow either party to 
reopen the question of wage adjustments during the term of the agree- 
ment, one at a specified time 6 months after the signing of the agree- 
ment, and the others at any time in the event of change in the “Little 
Steel” formula or because of any “unusual circumstance.” Five 
agreements also mention individual wage-rate adjustments during the 
term of the agreement, 4 of them specifically naming adjustments 
because of increase in machine speed or work load. 


HOURS AND OVERTIME 


All the agreements provide for time and a half for work in excess of 
an 8-hour day or 40-hour week, although about three-fourths of them 
exclude certain occupations, such as watchmen, power-plant employees, 
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and other maintenance workers, from*the daily hours provisions and 
the week-end and holiday premium rates. Five agreements which ~ 
include seasonal employees specifically exempt them from all hours, 
overtime, and holiday rate provisions under the seasonal exemptions 
provided by the Wage and Hour Law. 

One agreement requires payment of time and a half for all work 
performed on the sixth day of the regular workweek, and two others 
require payment of double rates for Saturday work if more than 4 
hours’ work is done. Nine agreements require payment of double 
rates for Sunday work, and two specifically provide double time for 
Sunday work when it is the seventh consecutive day in the workweek. 
(If any of these companies were doing war work, Executive Order 
9240, as a matter of course, has superseded agreement provisions not 
in accordance with it.) 


VACATIONS AND HOLIDAYS 


Vacations.—Annual paid vacations are granted to regular employees 
who meet certain qualifications under 9 of the 12 agreements analyzed; 
the remaining 3 grant all employees with a year’s continuous service 
a bonus of 2 weeks’ pay at the end of the year. 

A single vacation period after a qualifying term of service is pro- 
vided by 6 agreements, 3 of these granting 2 weeks’ vacation after 1 
year’s service, 1 agreement allowing 1 week after 6 months, and the 
other 2 agreements, 1 week after 1 year’s employment. One of the 
latter grants, in addition, a Christmas bonus equal to 40 hours’ pay. 

Of the 3 agreements with graduated plans, that of the American 
Tobacco Co. provides 1 week’s vacation after 6 months’ service, and 
that of the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. and of another firm, 1 week 
after 1 year; 2 weeks’ vacation after 1 year’s service is provided in 
the American Tobacco agreement and after 5 years’ service in the 
other 2 agreements. 

Holidays.—None of the agreements analyzed grant pay for holidays 
not worked, but all establish premium rates for work done on specified 
holidays—double time in the case of 9 agreements (which also require 
double time for Sunday work) and time and a half in accordance with 
Executive Order 9240 for the other 3. 


o 
LEAVE PROVISIONS 


None of the agreements provide for paid sick leave, although a few 
indicate that an employee will not lose seniority because of absence 
caused by illness. Several agreements provide limited leave of absence 
for union business and for other personal reasons. 


SENIORITY RULES 


Seniority rights, granting preferential treatment based on length of 
service, are found in all the agreements studied. In most cases these 
rights are not acquired until a probationary period, generally 3 
months, has been served; and in 3 agreements seasonal employees who 
handle leaf tobacco are excluded from all seniority rights except that 
they are given preference over new applicants for regular employment 
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if they are qualified. Almost all the agreements include clauses 
protecting the seniority rights of employees who leave for military 
service. Generally, they merely state that any employee who js 
honorably discharged will be rehired “‘with seniority mghts unim. 
paired” or in accordance with the Selective Service Act. 

According to all the agreements, the plant is the ultimate unit to 
which accrual of seniority applies, although 5 provide a combination 
of departmental and plant-wide seniority with respect to transfers: 
one of these 5 also defines seniority for the purpose of lay-off as lengt} 
of service in the plant, but for the purposes of promotion as length of 
service in the department. 

Seniority is the sole determining factor in the selection of workers 
for lay-off and rehiring in all except the Reynolds agreement, which 
indicates that lay-offs and reemployment are to be determined by 
seniority if other qualifications such as skill, efficiency, and responsi- 
bility are equal. Only one agreement mentions work sharing and 
provides that if lay-off becomes necessary in a department the hours 
of work will be reduced if possible. 

Competence is the primary consideration in making promotions, in 
almost all the agreements, with seniority applicable only when the 
competence and ability of the applicants are approximately equal. 


ADJUSTMENT OF DISPUTES 


Strikes and lock-outs are banned for the duration of the agreement 
in 2 agreements, and in 6 others stoppages are prohibited until all the 
steps in the grievance machinery have been exhausted. Four of the 


latter agreements do not provide for arbitration; the remaining 2 
include arbitration machinery. 

Each of the 12 agreements establishes formal machinery for the 
adjustment of grievances, and 6 of them (covering about two-thirds 
of the employees) provide for arbitration. According to half of the 
agreements, the union representative takes the complaint to the fore- 
man; in several, the aggrieved employee has the option of taking the 
complaint directly to the foreman himself or being represented by his 
union representative; and according to 1 agreement, both the em- 
ployee and the representative take the matter to the foreman. Griev- 
ances not settled at this stage generally are dealt with by successively 
higher union and company offcials including, in 2 agreements, the 
participation of international union officials. 

Arbitration.—In the 6 agreements which contain arbitration clauses, 
the arbitrator or board of arbitration is chosen at the time of the dis- 
pute. Five agreements establish a tripartite arbitration committee, 
consisting of one or two representatives chosen by each of the parties 
to the dispute and an impartial chairman selected by the committee 
itself or by the National War Labor Board. The sixth specifies that 
the Conciliation Service of the U. S. Department of Labor is to desig- 
nate the arbitrator. | 

Discharge.—The right of the union to appeal cases of allegedly 
unjustified discharge is granted in all but two agreements, all of them 
providing for reinstatement with back pay for all time lost, for the 
worker found to be unjustly discharged. 
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Cigar Manufacture 


Approximately 18,000 wage earners, representing about half of the 
workers in the cigar industry, are covered by agreements negotiated 
by affiliated unions. The Cigar Makers’ International Union of 
America (AFL), one of the oldest organizations in the trade-union 
movement, has agreements covering slightly more than half of the 
organized workers, with most of its strength concentrated in the 
Florida area. The Food, Tobacco, Agricultural and Allied Workers 
Union of America (CIO) has recently begun organizing workers in the 
New York, New Jersey, and Eastern Pennsylvania area and now has 
agreements covering slightly less than half of the organized workers 
in the industry. 

The following discussion is based on an analysis of 16 agreements 
covering about 12,000 workers and representing nearly 70 percent of 
the total number of workers under agreement. One of these agree- 
ments, which was negotiated by the Cigar Makers’ Union with the 
Cigar Manufacturers’ Association of Tampa, covers approximately 
15 companies in that city which employ more than a third of the 
workers under the 16 agreements studied. Generally, certain occu- 
pational groups, such as office and clerical workers and supervisors 
and foremen, are excluded from the scope of the agreements. 


UNION STATUS 


Union membership is required as a condition of employment under 
8 agreements, which cover over half of the workers under the agree- 


ments studied. Five of these, among them the agreement with the 
Cigar Manufacturers’ Association of Tampa, specify closed-shop 
conditions and require all employees to be hired through the union. 
Three agreements, including that with John H. Swisher & Son, Inc., 
establish union shops; the Swisher agreement provides, in addition, 
that “the company agrees to give preference of employment to union 
members.”’ Another of these 3, while stating that all new employees 
must join the union within a specified period, exempts maintenance 
employees, floor ladies, shipping clerks, and members of any other 
union and allows them to pay a “service” fee equal in amount to 
union dues. 

Five agreements, covering over 30 percent of'the workers, require 
maintenance of membership for employees who were members when 
the agreement was signed or who later become members. The remain- 
ing 3 agreements have no membership requirements but merely grant 
the union sole bargaining rights. 

Check-off —Six agreements provide automatic check-off of union 
dues, and in 4 others individual employees may authorize deductions 
from their pay for union dues. 


WAGE PROVISIONS 


Minimum rates.—Only 5 agreements, 2 of them with large com- 
panies, contain plant-wide minimum wage rates: One specifies 65 
cents an hour; 3 specify 50 cents an hour for all employees; another 
specifies 50 cents an hour for male and 45 cents for female hourly paid 
employees, but only 40 cents an hour as the basic rate for piece-work 


ig One of these provides for a 5-percent increase, pending approval! 
y the National War Labor Board. 
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Dead-time pay.—Half of the agreements, covering almost half of 
the workers, provide pay during waiting time when machinery 
break-down or other circumstances halt work temporarily. ; 

Incentive wages.—Payment on a piece-rate basis for certain classes 
of workers is indicated in 11 of the 16 union agreements. Advance 
participation by the union in piece-rate setting is specifically provided 
in 3 agreements; the Tampa Association agreement provides for a 
joint equalization committee, made up of union and employer repre- 
sentatives, to settle any question regarding the price scales of the so- 
called ‘“‘Cartabon.’’ ‘The second agreement provides that any new 
job is to have a price established by the union and company before 
it is put into effect; and, under the third, new or revised schedules of 
piece work rates, unless previously approved by the union, are to be 
posted 5 days before they become effective, with differences of opinion 
to be settled through the regular grievance procedure. 

Interim wage adjustments.—Provisions for general wage changes 
during the life of the agreement are found in 6 agreements, 5 of which 
allow the wage scale to be reopened for negotiations at any time in the 
event of a change in conditions in the industry or in Government 
wage policy; the sixth agreement allows wage changes every 6 months 
during its term. 

Transfer rates—A few agreements protect an employee’s earnings 
when he is temporarily transferred to another job or division; one 
agreement stipulates that an employee permanently transferred is 
to receive no reduction in rate if the transfer is made at the company’s 
reas 

Minimum call and call-back pay.— Eight agreements, covering almost 
40 percent of the workers, provide payment for a minimum number 
of hours to employees called to work or who report for work at their 
regular time but for whom no work is available. Four agreements 
guarantee a minimum of 4 hours, 3 provide 2 hours, and 1 provides 
that if it is proved to the satisfaction of the company that the lack 
of work is the company’s fault, the employee is paid for a full 8-hour 
day; otherwise the employee is paid call pay for 1 hour. Two agree- 
ments provide payment of time and a half for all time worked by an 
employee called back to work after completing his regular shift. 


HOURS, OVERTIME, AND WEEK-END AND HOLIDAY RATES 


Most of the agreements provide for a regular 8-hour day and 40-hour 
week and for payment of time and a half for work in excess of these 
hours. One agreement provides daily overtime after 10 hours. The 
agreement with John H. Swisher & Son, Inc., is the only one which 
indicates that more than one shift is worked, and it does not specify 
any differential or bonus for second-shift work. 

Only 2 agreements specifically refer to Executive Order 9240 with 
respect to premium rates for week-end and holiday work, and 1 
provides Sunday and holiday rates which are to be substituted when 
the order is terminated. Four other agreements specify time and 
half for Saturday work; 2 provide time and a half and 5 double time 
for Sunday work. If these companies were doing work relating to 
the prosecution of the war, these{provisions, of course, were superseded 
by Executive Order 9240. 

Holidays.—Five agreements provide pay for holidays not worked, 
4 of them designating 6 holidays and 1 designating 4 holidays. Most 
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of the other agreements which do not provide pay for holidays not 
worked provide premium rates for work done on specified holidays, 
generally 6. Half of them require time and a half, and the others 
require double time. 

A very few agreements specifically exclude from the week-end and 
holiday provisions certain maintenance employees, such as watchmen 
and firemen, and 1 excludes seasonal employees who work in green 
leaf tobacco. 


PAID VACATIONS AND SICK LEAVE 


Annual paid vacations are provided for regular employees under all 
the cigar agreements. A single vacation period after a qualifying 
period of service is specified in 4 agreements; the others provide 
graduated plans with increased allowances for workers with longer 
service. One of the 4 agreements with the single-period vacation 
clauses grants 2 weeks’ vacation after 1 year of service; the other 
3 allow 1 week’s vacation after 1 year’s service. Five of the 12 agree- 
ments with graduated plans provide a maximum of 2 weeks’ vacation 
after 5 years’ service and in all except one a minimum of 1 week after 
a year’s service; the exception provides a prorated vacation plan, 
beginning with 3 days’ pay after 6 months’ service. The remaining 
7 agreements grant a maximum of 1 week after 1 year’s service, with 
smaller allowances for shorter periods of service. 

In addition to the service requirements, several agreements specify 
that the employee to be eligible for the vacation must have actually 
worked a specified minimum time, such as 1,600 hours or 90 percent 
of the time worked by the department during the year. A week’s 


vacation pay is generally 40 times the employee’s average hourly 
earnings. 

Sick leave-—One agreement which grants a maximum of 2 weeks’ 
vacation grants each employee 6 days’ paid sick leave, with the added 
provision that,10 days before the agreement terminates, the employee 
is to receive pay for any unused portion. 


SENIORITY RULES 


Seniority rules recognizing length of service for preferential con- 
sideration in lay-off and rehiring, and occasionally for promotions, are 
found in all the cigar-manufacturing agreements except that with the 
Tampa Manufacturers’ Association which contains detailed work- 
sharing provisions to prevent lay-off, if possible. Usually seniority 
rights do not apply until the completion of a probationary period, 
varying from 3 weeks to 3 months but generally about 30 days. 
Almost all the agreements protect the seniority rights ot employees 
who enter the armed forces, generally by providing that an employee 
honorably discharged shall be reemployed “with all rights and privi- 
leges including seniority status,” or in a job of “like seniority and 
status” if he is qualified. 

In contrast to the cigarette agreements, in which seniority is usually 
applied on a plant-wide basis, the majority of the cigar-manufacturing 
agreements name the department as the unit for the application of 
seniority. Five agreements specify seniority by job or classification. 

@ agreement provides plant-wide seniority for promotions and in 
the case of the closing of an entire department, and departmental 
seniority for other lay-offs. 
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Lay-offs and rehiring are to be made on the basis of strict seniority 
in almost all the agreements. Ten agreements have provisions for 
work sharing by reducing hours to a stated minimum per week, 
generally 32 or 24, before lay-offs are made. Competence is almost 
always deemed the determining factor in making promotions, with 
seniority a secondary consideration applicable when the ability of 
applicants is about equal. 


ADJUSTMENT OF DISPUTES 


Strikes and lock-outs are banned during the life of the agreement in 
10 agreements and until all the steps of the grievance machinery have 
been exhausted in another. The latter agreement does not provide 
for arbitration. 

Formal machinery for the adjustment of disputes is established in 
all the agreements, and for their final settlement through arbitration in 
all except 2. In a majority of agreements initial presentation of a 
grievance to the management official is made by the union represen- 
tative, although some provide that an employee may either present 
the grievance himself or be accompanied or represented by his union 
steward. Failing satisfaction, agreements usually call for negotia- 
tions between the shop committee and higher management officials, 
9 of them providing for the assistance of the international union 
officials in the final steps. 

Arbitration.—Two of the agreements containing arbitration machin- 
ery name a permanent umpire, but in the others an arbitrator or 
arbitration board is chosen at the time of the dispute. The most 
common arrangement is a tripartite board composed of one member 
chosen by each of the parties and a third member selected by the 
board itself, although in several agreements the impartial member 
may be selected by an outside agency in case of a deadlock, and in the 
Tampa agreement a State or Federal Board of Mediation and Con- 
ciliation may be selected. 

Discharge.—Although a majority of the agreements indicate that 
the company may discharge an employee for ‘‘just’’ cause, very few 
agreements define the reasons for discharge. Four agreements re- 
quire the company to notify the union in advance before a discharg 
is made, and in one the employee may be discharged only with the 
union’s consent. The others which mention discharge provide for the 
appeal of allegedly unjust discharge, and most of them require rein- 
statement of the sree tot with back pay if the company loses the 


case. 
OPPPOOOE 


Wages and Hours Under Collective Bargaining 
in Iceland’ 


WAGES in Iceland are determined by agreements between employers 
and labor unions. With the exception of farm labor and some do- 
mestic servants, all labor is organized into local labor unions belonging 
to one of the four following federations: 

1. The Federation of Unions of Government and Municipal Em- 
ployees, representing a combined membership of about 2,000 1? 


1 Data are from report of A. G. Heltberg, Vice Consul, United States Legation, Reykjavik, April 5, 
(No. 19); and from report of Joseph H. Rogatnick, Economic Analyst, United States Legation at Reykjav* 


May 26, 1945 (No. 32). 
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2. The Federation of Icelandic Trade Unions, which has in mem- 
bership 120 organizations including trade-unions, maritime unions, 
chauffeurs’ unions, hospital employees’ unions, and others, with 
92.000 members. This organization is the most important factor in 
labor relations in Iceland. 

3. The Federation of Unions of Merchant Marine and Fishing 
Vessel Officers, which includes 20 unions with approximately 2,000 
members. Wage contracts contain provisions for employees’ life 
insurance in sums up to 42,000 kronur per employee. 

4. The Businessmen’s Association of Iceland, which is a union of 
both employers and employees and includes all employees (except 
laborers) in business establishments. 

The first three federations cooperate on matters pertaining to 
strikes and general policy. The fourth association has rules per- 
mitting collective bargaining within the framework of the organization. 

The salary rates and terms for government and municipal employees 
are governed by law or by State and city regulations. A law designed 
to regulate and bring salaries up to fair and equal standards was 
passed “i the Althing March 2, 1945, becoming valid April 1, 1945. 
By this law, government employees are classified into new defined 
classes, and salary grades are established,’ in effect, at a level 2.74 
times the base pay of 1939, with women receiving the same compen- 
sation as men for the same type of work. 

Except in a very few cases, all trade-unions have established the 
8-hour day or 48-hour week for work on shore. Time and a half is 
paid for overtime and double time for night and holiday work. Wage 
agreements also contain provisions for payment of full wages in case 
of accident or illness, in many cases covering from 7 to 14 days of 
absence resulting from illness. Factory workers receive pay for 3 
months in case of accident or illness caused by their employment. 
A minimum of 12 days’ vacation with pay is provided by law, except 
for those engaged in the fisheries, who receive a share of the earnings. 
In some wage agreements provisions are made for longer vacations. 

Icelandic labor unions have demanded, and in almost every case 
have obtained, agreements providing for preference in hiring for 
union members. Wage agreements usually are effective for 6 to 12 
months, with provisions for automatic extension and for notice of 
termination. ‘There are no child-iabor laws in Iceland and children 
as young as 13 years of age can be accepted as members of unions. 

To meet the increased cost of living, the workers in 1940 demanded 
a new basis for computing wages. It became generally accepted 
that employees should receive, in addition to their regular wages, a 
wage bonus commensurate with the increase in living expenses. 
Wage agreements between employers and labor unions now specify 
tha nels wages to be paid the workers and also provide for a bonus 


equal to the percent of increase in the official cost-of-living index for 
the preceding month. A worker earning a basic salary of 500 kronur 
a month would, for example, for the month of March 1945, receive 
1,370 kronur, since the cost-of-living index for February 1945 was 
274 (January—March 1939= 100). 


663095—45——_7 








Strikes and Lock-outs 
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Strikes and Lock-outs in July 1945 


PRELIMINARY estimates indicate 500 work stoppages in July 1945, 
involving 290,000 workers and 1,500,000 man-days of idleness. The 
time idle was estimated to equal about 0.21 percent of the available 
working time. 


Strikes and Lock-outs in July 1945, with Comparable Figures for Earlier Periods 
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July 1945 1. ‘ pees 500 290,000 | 1, 500, 000 0. 21 
June 1945! ‘ 485 292,000 | 1,725,000 .B 
July 1944__. bi. 469 171, 529 652, 382 Is 
July 1943 ie _— 369 121, 298 695, 458 .09 
July 1942 388 99, 676 416, 741 . Of 
July 1941 badd 439 142,969 | 1,325,758 2 

















1 Preliminary estimates. 


The largest’stoppages of the month’were in the rubber and aircraft 
manufacturing industries. Contributing substantially to the strike 
idleness also were three stoppages in shipyards, the strike of news- 
paper-delivery workers in New York City, the stoppage at the Spicer 
Manufacturing Co. in Toledo, Ohio, and one in the cigar-manufactur- 
ing industry at Tampa, Fla. 


Rubber-Industry Stoppages 


United States Rubber Co., Detroit-——A stoppage involving over 5,000 
workers occurred at the United States Rubber Co. in Detroit on 
July 13 and continued until July 30, when the Army assumed operation 
of the plant under Presidential order. The immediate cause of the 
stoppage was the dismissal, in accordance with provisions in the agree- 
ment, of 12 men who had been expelled from the United Rubber 
Workers of America (CIO) for refusal to pay a strike fine. These 
men were reported to be members of the Mechanics Educational! 
Society of America (unaffiliated) which had lost a National Labor 
Relations Board election to the Rubber Workers; its petition for 
certification had been refused by the National Labor Relations Board 
in June on the ground that a valid contract with the Rubber Workers 
was still in effect. 
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The 12 dismissed men, who started a picket line on the night of 
June 13, neg the support of other workers, believed to be members 
of the MESA. By July 18 production had practically ceased and 
more than 5,000 workers were idle, members of both groups being 
unwilling to cross the picket line. 

Efforts of union and Government officials to settle the dispute 
proved fruitless. After the company obtained an injunction against 
picketing, the employees. began returning to work on July 23, but in 
such small numbers that full production could not be resumed. 
Although the remaining strikers voted to return on July 30, less than 
a normal day crew reported for work. At 4 p. m. the Army took 
over, and full production of military tires was resumed the next day. 
No change occurred, under Army operation, in the status of the 12 
dismissed members. 

Firestone Trre & Rubber Co., Akron.—A stoppage which involved 
over 17,000 workers closed down seven plants of the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co. in Akron during the first 2 weeks of July 1945. 

The dispute arose when the company’s contract with the United 
Rubber Workers (CIO) expired and negotiations for a new contract 
were under way. ‘The stoppage followed a strike vote conducted by 
the National Labor Relations Board June 18, in which the workers 
voted 8,995 to 1,626 in favor of a strike. A number of issues concern- 
ing new wage rates, schedules, and methods of computing wage rates 
remained unsettled. The international vice president of the union 
tried unsuccessfully to persuade the local union members to continue 
negotiations 15 days longer. 

t a membership meeting on July 1, the workers voted against 
accepting company proposals, and immediately after the meeting 
picket lines formed at the plants. On the following morning the 
U. S. Conciliation Service certified the dispute to the National War 
Labor Board. On July 3 the Board ordered the strikers to return 
to work at once, but the president of the local union replied that they 
would not return under existing conditions. He also joined the 
president of the local union at the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
plant, where a strike of 20,000 workers which began on June 16 was 
still in progress, in an appeal to the Senate War Investigating Com- 
mittee to investigate the lahes situation at these companies. 

On July 6 the National War Labor Board ordered the Firestone 
strikers to return to work by July 9, or appear at a hearing on July 10, 
to show cause not only why the strike had not ended but also why the 
maintenance-of-membership provisions, previously granted by the 
Board, should not be suspended. The hearing was held, but the 
union officials failed to obtain a guaranty from the Board of prompt 
action on grievances, the Board stating it would not show preference 
in handling grievances to a union that violated the no-strike pledge. 
At the hearing the union leaders charged the company with reducing 
wage rates in violation of the Wage Stabilization Act and with taking 
advantage of the restraints placed on labor by the no-strike pledge. 

On July 12 the War Labor Board ordered the strikers to return to 
work by July 16 or lose the benefits the Board previously bad voted 
them. On July 14 the striking workers voted to comply with the 
Board’s order and return to work on July 16, with the understanding 
that contract negotiations were to be resumed on that date. They 
returned to work as agreed and production soon became virtually 
normal, with attendance higher than usual after the 2-week strike. 
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Aircraft Stoppages 


Wright Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, N. J., area.—Five plants of the 
Wright Aeronautical Corp. in the Paterson area were substantially id|e 
and nearly 24,000 workers were involved in a stoppage during the 
latter part of July. The stoppage of a few hundred workers began 
July 20 because of the discharge of a union steward. Attempts to 
settle the dispute were hampered by delayed negotiations on a new 
contract and by alleged factional complications within the union. 
After an appeal to the workers by Acting Secretary of War Patterson, 
who warned that the stoppage would interfere with B-29 attacks on 
Japan, the workers unanimously voted at a meeting on July 26 to 
end the strike and to settle the grievance by contract procedure. 
Work was resumed July 27. 

Dodge Chicago Plant of Chrysler Corp.—At the Dodge Chicago plant 
of the Chrysler Corp. about 9,000 workers struck on July 25 and about 
19,000 were idle the next day, allegedly because the company would 
not allow pay for 15 minutes of clean-up time each day. Union mem- 
bers (United Automobile Workers, CIO) charged that the company 
had violated verbal agreements, discriminated against union leaders, 
and delayed settlement of grievances over a period of 2% years. The 
company claimed that factionalism within the union and a drive for 
membership and collection of dues were the underlying causes of the 
stoppage. Local and international union officers and Government 
officials urged an immediate end of the stoppage, because of its inter- 
ference with vitally needed war materials. After 3 days of idleness 
the workers agreed to return to work on Monday, July 30. However, 
the union announced that it would ask the National Labor Relations 
Board to conduct a strike vote under the War Labor Disputes Act 
unless all grievances were settled promptly. 


Shipbuilding Stoppages 


Gulf Shipbuilding Corp., Chickasaw, Ala.—Over 800 members of 
craft unions cofmprising the Metal Trades Council (AFL), struck on 
July 3, charging that the Gulf Shipbuilding Corp. had ignored article 
4 of the agreement, which stipulates that union members shall be 
given preference in employment. By July 5, nearly 5,500 workers 
were idle. A continuous union meeting was held on July 5, and 
through the efforts of a U. S. Commissioner of Conciliation, the stop- 
page was ended that night. Work was resumed on July 6. Future 
meetings between officials of the company and the union were 
arranged for the purpose of negotiating a settlement. _ 

Southeastern Shipbuilding Co. Savannah, Ga.—Charging that the 
Southeastern Shipbuilding Co. had failed to follow through and apply 
for War Labor Board approval of a negotiated wage increase, about 
400 machinists, members of the International Association of Machin- 
ists (AFL), stopped work on July 20. On July 23, the company 
closed the shipyard, making nearly 6,500 workers idle. In accord- 
ance with an order of the War Labor Board, a large number of workers 
returned about July 27, but electrical workers and machinists failed to 
report, the former demanding pay for the time lost. The War Labor 
Board scheduled a show-cause hearing for August 3, in case production 
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was not resumed by August 2. All workers returned on August 2 and 
a settlement was to be worked out by the War Labor Board. 

Pennsylvania Shipyards, Inc., Beaumont, Tez.—Nearly 6,500 
workers, members of craft unions comprising the Metal Trades Coun- 
cil (AFL), stopped work at the Pennsylvania Shipyards, Inc., on July 
16, because of dissatisfaction with contract-renewal negotiations, 
particularly with respect to their demand for a uniongshop. All 
workers were back at work on July 19, and the issues were to be 
settled by negotiation, with the aid of a U. S. Commissioner of 
Conciliation. 


Newspaper and Publishing Stoppages 


Publishers Association of New York City.— Distribution of 11 major 
newspapers, members of the Publishers Association, was halted for 17 
days when members of the Newspapers and Mail Deliverers Union, 
unaffiliated, stopped work as the collective agreement expired at mid- 
night on June 30. The stoppage was preceded by a vote under the 
War Labor Disputes Act—1,648 votes in favor of a stoppage, 41 

ainst. 

"ON egotiations for a new contract had broken down principally be- 
cause of the union’s demand that employers pay a sum equal to 3 
percent of the delivery workers’ pay roll into a union welfare fund. 
Other issues, on most of which the publishers had made concessions, 
included wages, vacations, and severance pay, and Sunday and holi- 
day pay. The dispute had been certified to the Daily Newspaper 
Printing and Publishing Commission of the National War Labor 
Board on May 30, and on June 14 the Board had ordered the old 
contract extended, pending settlement. The strike vote was taken 
June 29, nevertheless, and July 1 found the stoppage in effect. 

On July 2 the NWLB ordered the men to return to work, or appear 
at a show-cause hearing in Washington July 4. At the hearing union 
leaders charged that the association had refused to bargain during 
the past 3 months, believing that the Board would intervene and 
refuse the 3-percent levy. ‘The association denied this charge, claim- 
ing that the union had blocked negotiations by refusing a demand that 
it relax membership requirements sufficiently to supply an adequate 
number of workers to care for all deliveries without resorting to 
overtime. 

When subsequent orders were ignored and the union on July 8 
voted to continue the strike until a contract was signed, the Board 
suspended the closed-shop provisions of the contract as extended in 
its interim order of June 14, as well as a retroactive wage adjustment 
guaranty made in the same order. On July 12 the Board rescinded 
the entire interim order extending the contract. The next day the 
union offered to resume work if the publishers would agree to arbi- 
trate. With closed-shop restrictions removed, the publishers informed 
the workers that if they did not return on July 16 they would be auto- 
matically discharged. 

On July 17, the union voted to return to work at once, after agree- 
ment had been reached with the publishers to arbitrate certain issues, 
including the levy for the welfare fund, and the Newspaper Commis- 
sion of the NWLB was to take immediate action on all other issues. 
Most of the workers were back at work late on July 17. 
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R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., Chicago.—A long-pending controversy 
over the open shop resulted in a work stoppage launched by the Prinj- 
ing Pressmen and Assistants Union (AFL) at the Donnelley plant a: 
midnight on June 3. The plant was picketed, and before work was 
resumed on July 17, the stoppage involved almost 700 workers and 
caused sympathy boycotts of Donnelley printing jobs by union mem- 
bers employed by several other Chicago companies and by the Cuneo 
Eastern Press, Inc., in Philadelphia. 

Four of the unions involvyed—the Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union, the International Association of Machinists, The Interna- 
tional Photo Engravers Union, and the Amalgamated Lithographers— 
had been certified by the National Labor Relations Board on Decen- 
ber 26, 1944, as the bargaining agents for their respective units. On 
January 25, 1945, the National War Labor Board had directed the 
company to undertake immediate negotiations with the Organization 
Committee of Chicago Printing Trades (AFL), representing the above 
and other unions, for agreements covering these units. A plan for 
handling grievances, pending such agreements, was to be worked out, 
as well as specified grievance procedure to be followed by bargaining 
units not recognized or certified. 3 : 

Negotiations were begun, but broke down over the question of the 
open shop. On June 8 the National War Labor Board on its own 
motion assumed jurisdiction over the dispute, in spite of the unions’ 
contentions that the Board lacked jurisdiction because only a small 
percentage of the company’s business was considered ‘to be connected 
with war work. As the stoppage continued the Board scheduled a 
show-cause hearing, as a result of which it ordered the men to return 
to work, without discrimination, and stated that it would take prompt 
action on the issues in dispute. They returned on July 17. 


Other Large Stoppages 


Cigar Makers, Tampa, Fla.—About 6,000 cigar makers employed 
by 11 manufacturers in Tampa were idle during a stoppage which 
began July 12 when 550 workers walked out at two plants in protest 
against an alleged roll-back in wages. The employers claimed that 
the wage cut was the result of OPA regulations providing for the manu- 
facture of an increased proportion of low-priced cjgars, on which the 
piece rates were lower than on higher-priced cigars. Union officials 
concurred in this opinion. 

Manufacturers claimed that the Tampa cigar industry was designed 
for production of higher-priced cigars, and that skilled hand workers 
could not be employed on the lower-piece-rate product. The 11 pro- 
ducers had recently been sued for damages by OPA for violating 
these “weighted ceiling averages.”’ 

On July 18, conferences between officials of the OPA, the manu- 
facturers, workers, and the Tampa Chamber of Commerce began 1n 
Washington. A settlement was reached on July 26, calling for changes 
in certain ceiling prices and revision of production quotas for hand- 
rolled cigars, and was submitted to the Economic Stabilization 
Director for approval. On July 29 the manufacturers and workers 
agreed on a basis for return to work, pending final approval of the 
new agreement, and full production was resumed July 31. 
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Spicer Manufacturing Corp., Toledo.—On July 5 members of the 
office and clerical unit, UAW-CIO, at the Spicer Manufacturing 
Corp. stopped work in protest against the discharge of a member 
for alleged tardiness. The union charged that the discharged worker’s 
activities in organizing the office and clerical workers was the pri- 
mary cause of the discharge. Production and maintenance workers, 
members of the UAW-CIO (the general bargaining agent in the plant), 
as well as members of the Foremen’s Association of America and 
the Teamsters (AFL) refused to cross the picket line, making 6,500 
workers idle. 

The office workers had been certified as a separate bargaining unit 
by the National Labor Relations Board, and a contract covering this 

oup, which had been in negotiation for about a year, was pending 
before the National War Labor Board. On July 9 when the NWLB 
ordered a return to work, union officials called attention to the lack 
of a contract for office workers, and hence to lack of grievance pro- 
cedures for settling such disputes. Delay of the Boat in approving 
the contract, as well as delay in acting on an appeal made on time- 
study rates, was cited by UAW officials as causes contributing to the 
strike and to the workers’ reluctance to return to work. On July 
12 the workers voted to remain out. 

On Friday, July 13, the Regional War Labor Board ordered the 
union officials to appear and show cause why the previous back-to- 
work order had been ignored. Another union meeting was called 
for the following evening, which resulted in a vote to return to work 
on Monday, July 16. The discharged employee was reinstated on 
July 17, pending negotiations with the War Labor Board on the 
contract for office workers. When the contract is completed the 
discharge will be processed in line with the contract procedure 


PPPOOOOS 


Activities of U. S. Conciliation Service, June 1945, 
and Year,1944—-45 


DURING the month of June 1945, the U. S. Conciliation Service 
disposed of 2,363 situations as compared with 2,270 situations in May. 
The corresponding figure for June 1944 was 2,530. 

Of the 319 strikes and lock-outs handled, 275 were settled success- 
fully; 44 cases were certified to the National War Labor Board in 
which strikes occurred during negotiations, but in 25 cases a Com- 
missioner of Conciliation had effected a return-to-work agreement 
prior to certification of the case. The records indicate that 231 situa- 
tions were threatened strikes and 1,494 were controversies in which 
the employer, employees, or other interested parties asked for the 
assignment of a conciliator to assist in the adjustment of disputes. 
During the month 466 disputes were certified to the National War 
Labor Board. The remaining 319 situations included 113 arbitra- 
tions, 18 technical services, 52 investigations, and 136 requests for 
information, consultations, and special services. 
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TaBLe 1.—Cases Closed by U. S. Conciliation Service in June 1945, by Type of Situati 
and Method of Handling — 





Method of handling Total aenens “we ae err 
ions 





All methods 








Settled by conciliation 

Certified to National War Labor Board _ 
Decisions rendered in arbitration 
Technical services completed ___...._._- 
Investigations, special services 




















1 Of these, 25 were settled prior to referral. 


Year 1944-45 


During the fiscal year 1944-45, the Conciliation Service disposed of 
25,907 situations, as compared with 24,797 situations in 1943-44. 
This was an increase of 4.2 percent. 

A successful settlement was reached in 2,827 of the 3,207 strikes 
and lock-outs handled in 1944-45. Cases that were certified to the 
National War Labor Board in which strikes occurred during nego- 
tiations numbered 380, but in 219 of these a Commissioner of Con- 
ciliation had effected a return-to-work agreement prior to certifi ica- 
tion; threatened strikes numbered 2,183. There were also 17,731 
controversies in which the services of a conciliator were Sequeeted. 
During the year 5,509 disputes were certified to the National War 

Labor eed: The remaining 2,786 situations included 1,151 arbi- 
trations, 166 technical services, 322 investigations, and 1,147 requests 
for information, consultations, and special services. 


TABLE 2.—Cases Closed by U. S. Conciliation Service During Fiscal Year 1944-45, by 
Type of Situation and Method of Handling 





| | 
4 s ; es | eate ed “a h _ 
Method of handling Total ees en} | cm “op inbenen 





All methods.........- te ae 25, 907 3, 207 2, 183 | 








Settled by concilation__........_- ; 
Certified to National War Labor Board_ 1 5, 509 
Decisions rendered in arbitration -- eS MEP ORES 
Technical services completed 1 | ee 
Investigations, special services 











1 Of these, 219 were settled prior to referral. 


POPOPOR 


Industrial Disputes in Ireland, 1941-44’ 


THE 84 stoppages of work in Ireland during 1944 involved 104 
establishments, 4,387 workers, and 38,308 man-days of idleness. 
This number of disputes was the highest of the 4-year period 1941-44, 


but the number of workers involved and the man-days of idleness 
were lower in 1944 than in any of the 3 preceding years. Establish- 
ments affected numbered the same as in 1942—lower than both the 


1 Data are from Irish Trade Journal and Statistical Bulletin (Ireland, Department of Industryjand Co™- 
merce, Dublin), March 1945. 
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1941 and 1943 figures. Statistics of disputes for 1941-44 are shown 
in the accompanying table. Only disputes which involved an actual 
stoppage and which were reported to the Department of Industry 
and Commerce were included; reports were received from several 
sources, including local employment offices, trade-unions, employers’ 
associations, and the press. Disputes which lasted less than 1 day 
or which involved an aggregate loss of less than 10 man-days were 
excluded, as well as disputes in connection with employment schemes. 
The principal causes of 1944 stoppages were conditions of employ- 
ment relating to wages and hiring or dismissal of workers. Sixty-nine 
of the 82 disputes terminated in 1944 were settled by direct negotia- 
tion; conciliation was resorted to in 9 instances, and arbitration only 
once; 3 disputes ended without successful negotiation. 


Industrial Disputes in Ireland, 1941-44 





1943 





Disputes begun in year_. 
Disputes in progress during year: 
Establishments affected 
Workers involved 
Man-days of idleness 




















Labor Laws and Decisions 
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Recent Decisions of Interest to Labor’ 


National Labor Relations Act 


LOCAL bus company not ‘‘in commerce.’”’—The National Labor Rela- 
tions Board refused to take jurisdiction over a representation dispute 
involving a local bus company in the Chicago metropolitan area, on 
the ground that the company service was purely local in character, 
(Chicago Motor Coach Co., 62 NLRB 109.) The Board distinguished 
this case from that of the Baltimore Transit Co. by pointing out that in 
the present case the passengers had other means of transportation. 
The company served only a small proportion of industrial workers, 
its routes were parallel with those of Chicago’s other major transit 
systems, and the dispute had only a very remote effect on interstate 
commerce. 

Hiring and firing rights of employer preserved.—In a case in which 
a union-employer contract contained a clause that an arbitration 
award could not “arbitrate away any provision” of the contract, the 
California Court of Appeals held invalid the maintenance-of-member- 
ship clause added by the arbitrator? Although in this particular case 
the addition of the clause was “innocuous in its effect,’”’ under the 
amendment “the company would not retain the uncontrolled and 
exclusive right to hire and discharge all of its employees” but would 
be limited to nonunion employees and union members not in good 
standing. 

Refusal of terms not refusal to bargain——The New York Supreme 
Court (Appellate Division) ruled that a refusal by the employer to 
accept terms which he does not consider proper is not a refusal to 
bargain under the New York Labor Relations Act.* There must be 
an open mind and good faith on the part of both sides for effective 
collective bargaining, but refusal to accede to certain terms does not 
necessarily mean “‘bad faith.” 

Deputy sheriffs are employees—According to a decision by the 
National Labor Relations Board, company guards, who as deputy 
sheriffs are employees of a subdivision of a State, are nevertheless 
employees within the coverage of the Wagner Act. (Jn re Tampa 
Shipbuilding Co., 62 NLRB 121, June 27, 1945.) 

1 Pre in the Office of the Solicitor, Department of Labor. The cases covered in this article represent 
a selection of significant decisions believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to reflect 
all recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of labor law nor to indicate the effect o! 
particular decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary results may be reached, based upon local statutor) 


provisions, the existence of local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the issue presented. 
2 Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. v. United Automobile, Aircraft & Agricultural Implement Workers 0/ 


America, C. A. Calif., Jume 4, 1945. 
3 New York State Labor Relations Board vy. Loehmann, Sup. Ct. N. Y., App. Div., Ist dept., June 27, 1%5, 
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The Board pointed out that even though the guards are employees 
of the sheriff by statutory provision, the statute also provides that a 
company hiring such guards may exercise control over them. 

Employer’s anti-union talk within protection accorded free speech.— 
An employer has a right to make a pre-election speech giving his views 

ainst unions, provided he does nothing more to interfere with 
organizational activities or to discriminate against any union mem- 
bers. Such anti-union statements, followed by assurance that no 
reprisals would be made for union activities, fall within the protection 
of free speech under the decision of the Board in National Labor 
Relations Board v. American Tube Bending Co. (134 Fed. (2d) 993). 

Unfair application of no-posting rule is discrimination.—A no-posting 
rule is a legitimate act on the part of an employer. However, the 
National Labor Relations Board held that, when a company permits 
workers to put up clippings, ‘‘pin-up”’ girls, photographs, and other 
things unrelated to work and then enforces the no-posting rule when 
an employee puts a union notice on his tool box, such action is dis- 
crimination under the terms of the National Labor Relations Act. 

Segregation because of color held not discriminatory—In a case in 
which an employer contended that no question concerning representa- 
tion had arisen, because the petitioning unions engaged in “illegal 
and discriminatory segregation of employees,”’ the National Labor 
Relations ‘Board ‘held °. that {segregation {because of color did not 
violate the fifth amendment to the Constitution. As long as the 


| colored auxiliary locals are represented by the parent labor organiza- 


tion, such segregation is permissible. However, said the Board, if it 
were later shown that equal representation had been denied to any 
member of the union because of race, creed, or color, the union’s 
certification as bargaining agent would be rescinded. 

Lawful strike without notice legal—The National Labor Relations 
Board in upholding a strike, even though notice had not been given 
as required by the War Labor Disputes Act, defended its decision on 
the ground that the legislative sponsors of that act asserted that no 
rights guaranteed under the National Labor Relations Act were to be 
abridged. (Republic Steel Corp., 62 NLRB , Case No. 8-C- 
1569, June 30, 1945.) Thus the strikers may not be denied reinstate- 
ment, even though no notice is given, nor will they lose any of the 
other rights under the Wagner Act. The Board, however, on the 
facts in the case upheld as justified the employer’s action in replacing 
three of the strikers and refusing to reinstate them on termination 
of the strike. 

Employer liable for anti-union acts of employees —In the case of In 
re Brown Garment Mfg. Co. (62 NLRB , Case No. 15-C-981, 
June 25, 1945), the National Labor Relations Board ruled that, 
when an employer does nothing to stop anti-union activities or to 
prevent his employees from excluding rival union employees, he is 
contributing support to anti-union activities and is thus guilty of 
interference and discrimination. Lack of interference in such cases, 
said the Board, is tacit approval of anti-union conduct, even though 
the employer is guilty of no other unfair labor practice. 











‘In re Oval Wood Dish Corp., 62 NLRB 143, June 4, 1945. 
Nu vy > L. Norden, Inc., & United Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers of America, Local 476, 62 
* In re Atlanta Oak Flooring Co., 62 NLRB—, Case No. 10-R-1464, June 28. 1945. 
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New owner presumed to accept certified union —When a new owner 
takes over a plant and undertakes the completion of unfilled orders 
and contracts of the former owner, retaining the same employees jp 
their same jobs, there is a presumption that the union continues to 
represent a majority of the certified bargaining: unit. (Syncro 
Machine Co., Inc., 62 NLRB 126, Case No. 4—C-1437, June 29 
1945.) Failure of the new owner to deal with the union is a refusal to 
bargain, in violation of the National Labor Relations Act. 

The Board pointed out that though the company was not required 
to retain employees unqualified for proposed new work, its failure to 
submit any kind of counterproposal to the union and its absolute 
refusal to recognize or negotiate with the union made any kind of 
peaceful settlement impossible. 

However, continued the Board, since there was no evidence as to 
how many of the union employees would be capable of doing the new 
work, it was not necessary to order the company to bargain with the 
union at that particular time. 


Fair Labor Standards Act 


Operating engineers “executives.” —In an action to enjoin violation 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act, the District Court for the Northern 
District of Ohio in denying the injunction, ruled that operating engi- 
neers who manned a power plant in successive shifts were executives as 
distinguished from employees. Their primary duty was management 
of the power plant, which required discretionary powers, their salary 
basis was not less than $30 per week, and they exercised control either 
directly or indirectly over the boiler stokers. The court also ruled 
that the assistant paymaster was an executive, meeting all the require- 
ments of the act for exemption. (Walling v. General Industries Co., 
60 Fed. Supp. 549.) 

Construction of military camp not “in commerce.’’—Under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, the New York Supreme Court held that em- 
ployees engaged in constructing a military camp were not engaged in 
commerce or in the production of goods for commerce. (Cohen v. 
Oauldwell-Wingate Co., Inc., 114 N. Y. L. J. 55, July 10, 1945.) Such 
a camp is for military and not commercial purposes, and it is purely 
local construction, regardless of the fact that some of the materials 
used pass through interstate commerce. 

No interest allowed on recovery of back wages——-The New York 
Supreme Court held that, under the Fair Labor Standards Act, an 
employee recovering liquidated damages is not entitled to interest on 
caaNats ‘ata (Avena v. Metropolitan Ins. Co., 55 N. Y. S. 
(2d) 413. 

“‘Hxecutive’’ must meet all requirements of act.—Under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, an employee cannot be denied the benefits of the act 
unless he comes within all of the component parts of the regulations 
defining exempt employees. Thus, in Berlin v. Eimer & Amend 
(55 N. Y. S. (2d) 498), the New York Supreme Court held that an 
employee who received less than $200 a month and, as assistant to an 
executive, did not perform responsible nonmanual work directly 
related to management or business policies, was covered by the act. 

Claim adjuster for liability insurance company is covered by Fair 
Labor Standards Act.—A claim adjuster writing ability insurance iD 
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several States, whose duties are to investigate, adjust, and settle 
claims is covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act. (Browne v. 
Utica Mutual Insurance Co., N. Y. Sup. Ct., Erie C., Jan. 18, 1945.) 
The adjuster’s claim was for the years 1939 to 1940, and even though 
it was not until 1944 that the United States Supreme Court decided 
that the insurance business was within the satinher ower of Con- 

ess under the commerce clause, this was not grounds for a dismissal 
of the suit. An employment contract entered into in good faith, but 
based on a mistake of law as to coverage under the act, is not a bar to 
recovery of the amount due. 

Contract rate of pay equal to minimum held valid—An employer 
changed his method of wage payment from a monthly basis to an 
hourly basis (11 hours per day, 7 days per week), but fixed the rate 
per hour for the first 40 at an amount above the statutory minimum 
and paid time and a half for overtime. In affirming the decision of 
a lower court, the Third Circuit, Court jof [Appeals held that this 
arrangement met the requirements of the Fair fers Standards Act. 
(Shepler v. Crucible Fuel Co., 140 Fed. (2d) 371 (C. C. A. 3).) At the 
time of the change to the hourly basis, the employees were told that 
if they did not agree to an 11-hour day, 7-day week, it would be 
necessary to take on additional men, which would result in a decrease 
of overtime pay. Employees preferred to work their established time 
on the new hourly basis. This, the court held, constituted an agree- 
ment and the men, by continuing to work on the new hourly basis, 
agreed to the new hourly rate by their actions. As long as the rate 
is equal to or above the statutory minimum, the contract is valid and 
binding on employer and employee, 

Injunction for Vaiure to supply home-work certificates.—The District 
Court for the Southern District of New York denied an employer’s 
contention that the Wage and Hour Administrator is without power 
to seek the remedy of injunction to prevent violations of home-work 
regulations under the Fair Labor Standards Act when the employer 
has failed to obtain the required home-work certificates.’ The court 
based its ruling on the Gemsco case,’ saying that the injunction was 
in the public interest. 

Time studies as evidence of violations—The use of time studies 
made by the Wage and Hour Administrator’s investigators was held 
to constitute evidence when the studies were made for the purpose of 
securing a preliminary injunction. (Walling v. Brooklyn Braid Co., 
Inc., 8. D. N. Y., June 20, 1945.) The evidence thus acquired was 
found sufficient to show not only that the employer was keeping 
improper records but that he had failed also to pay home workers the 
minimum wage prescribed for the industry and to obtain home-work 
certificates. | 

Dredgers not seamen.—In Walling v. Great Lakes Dredge & Dock Co. 
(149 Fed. (2d) 9), the District Court ruled that men working on a 
dredge were not seamen under provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, as their services on board the dredge had nothing to do with 
navigation of the dredge for purposes of transportation. The court 
in its decision was guided by the administrative interpretation of the 
Administrator as to when employees were seamen. 





y oe Embroidery Studio, Inc., 8. D. N. Y., June 11, 1945. 
onthly Labor Review, April 1945 (p. 830). 


? Walling v. S. 
* Discussed in 
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Veterans’ Rights 


Veteran’s right to agency restored.—Under the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Civil Relief Act, an automobile manufacturer was compelled ty 
restore an exclusive motor sales agency to a former dealer on his 
discharge from the Army. (Stockton v. Ford Motor Co., D. Idaho. 
June 18, 1945.) The district court admitted that under the wordings 
of the act it was doubtful whether or not the contract was covered. 
but resolved all doubt in favor of the veteran, saying if it was wrong. 
the law should be amended so as not to mislead veterans into thinking 
their civil rights were secure. Even though the contract was termi- 
nable at will by either party on 60 days’ notice, the court ruled that 
the company’s promise to “‘cooperate”’ with the dealer while he was 
in the service was a waiver of the company’s right to terminate the 


contract. 


National War Labor Board 


Transferred employees retain seniority—The National War Labor 
Board ruled that employees transferred to supervisory or other 
positions not covered by the union contract should retain their 
sonvonihy while in the new job and that the time spent in such new job 
was to be added to their seniority status in case of a retransfer.’ To 
be eligible for a transfer, employees must have first worked a minimum 
of 60 days in a nonsupervisory job. 

Union officials were granted “superseniority”’ in their divisions. In 
case of a reduction in the number of union employees, because of 
elimination of districts or zones, those representatives eliminated were 
to retain their seniority rank in their occupational groups, for purposes 
of lay-offs, for 6 months or the remainder of their terms of office, 
whichever was less. re 

Bill of rights no bar to maintenance-of-membership clause.—The 
National War Labor Board has ruled that its authority supersedes any 
State action, whether or not such action is within the State constitu- 
tion or State Jaws, and that the recent Florida constitutional amend- 
ment, which bars closed shops in that State, does not prevent the 
Board from ordéring a maintenance-of-membership clause.” Under 
the War Labor Disputes Act it is the Board’s duty to settle labor 
disputes affecting the war effort and such disputes must be settled in 
conformity with Federal statutes which are the supreme law of the 


land. 
Social Security Act 


Back-pay award “wages”? under Social Security Act—The Circuit 
Court of Appeals, in Mirotko v. Social Security Board (149 Fed. (2d) 
273), held that a back-pay award by an employer in compliance with 
an NLRB order constitutes “wages” under the Social Security Act, 
for which the employee is entitled to credit on his old-age and survivors 
insurance account. 


* Bell Aircraft Corp. v. International Union, United Automobile, Aircraft & Agricultural Implement Worker: 
of America, N W L B Case No. 111-14630-D, July 6, 1945. 
0 St. Joe Paper Co. (Port St. Joe, Florida), NWLB Case No. 111-9090-D, May 14, 1945. 
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The basis of the court’s reasoning was that an employee, ordered 
reinstated with back pay by the National Labor Relations Board, 
should not lose rights incident to his employment, and that eg wef 
as regards rights under the Social Security Act, the employee should 
not suffer because of his employer’s illegal act. 


OPPPOOOS 
Creation of Ministry of Labor in Turkey 


THE creation of a Ministry of Labor in the Turkish Government and 
the appointment of a Minister of Labor were announced in Ankara on 
June 8, 1945. The Ministry is to handle labor matters which were 
heretofore chieflyfunder!the;jurisdiction of the Ministry of Health and 
Social Assistance. According to report, the Labor Minister will work 
with a skeleton staff for the first 5 or 6 months, planning the functions 
and organization of the Ministry. After the preliminary studies have 
been finished, the Labor Ministry will take over gradually the labor 
functions of the Ministry of Health and Social Assistance. 

The Minister of Labor was named by the Prime Minister with the 
approval of the President, under an enabling article of the Constitu- 
tion. A law defining the scope and functions of the Ministry was 
passed on June 22, 1945. According to article 1 of the law, the 
Ministry is ‘‘toZregulateJ[matters concerning labor‘ life,* to administer 
them, and to control{them.”’ 

In his first announcement, the Minister of Labor stated that he 
wished to ease conditions of living and increase the fruits of labor. It 
was a principle of Turkish democracy, he said, for the members of all 
occupations to be considered as one group working for the uplift of the 
nation. Two measures in keeping with this principle were at that 
time before the Assembly—the Land Distribution Bill and ‘the 
Workers Insurance Bill. 

The desirability of more efficient handling of labor problems has 
been stressed in the Turkish press. In referring to the long hours of 
a worker on a ferry landing on the Bosphorus, one newspaper took the 
position that if the Government adopted effective measures to enforce 
the 8-hour day, production would be increased and unemployment 
reduced. Others emphasized the need for protecting the rights of 
labor as to wages and better conditions, and the need for enlarged 
industrial inspection. 


1 Data are from reports of E. L. Packer, Chargé d’ Affaires ad interim, United States Embassy, Ankara, 
June 9 and 11, and July 9, 1945. 
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Recommendations on Separation of Women from 
Wartime Jobs’ 


THE Women’s Advisory Committee of the War Manpower Commis. 
sion, at a meeting on February 16, 1944, made certain recommends- 
tions with respect to the separation of women from wartime jobs. 
These recommendations, if followed as policy, would not solve the 
whole problem of job opportunities, but in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, would serve to cushion the effects of transition and to help 
women prepare themselves for other jobs. 
_ At the committee’s meeting on March 21, 1945, it voted to resubmit 
its recommendations to the Chairman of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, with the request that every effort be made to implement 
them. The recommendations proposed— 

1, That plans be made for counseling workers to be dismissed, as to the 
following: 

(a) Possibilities and procedures for transfer to other jobs in the locality. 

(b) Retraining programs in operation in the locality. 

(c) Social security rights (unemployment insurance—old-age pension), and any 
other Government provision. 

2. That notice of cessation of work be given as far in advance as possible. 

3. That split-shift workers, including children, for whom part-time working 
arrangements have been made, be laid off first. 

4. That voluntary resignations be called for from those women workers who 
wish to return to civilian life as soon as possible. 

5. That separations of other women workers be based on the following con- 
siderations: (a) Skill necessary on the job; (b) seniority on the job; and (c) 
dismissal pay based on length of service. 


PPOPPOOOE 


Women Employed by Class I Steam Railways, 
April 1945? 


IN APRIL 1945, the number of women employed by all reporting 
divisions of class I steam railways (excluding switching and terminal 
companies) was 115,876, or 8.16 percent of the total personnel on 
such railways. The corresponding figures for the same month in 
1944 were 112,063, or 7.94 percent. The number and proportion of 
women in the major railway occupational groups are given in the 
accompanying tabulation. 





1U. 8. War Manpower[Commission. Women’s Advisory! Committee. Mineographed report, Was” 
ington, March 30, 1945. ~_e na 

‘Data are from Statement No. 4517 (mimeographed) of the’Bureau’of.T ransport Economics and Statistics 
of the U. S. Interstate Commerce Commission, Washington, April 1945. 
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Women Employed and Total Employment, April 1944 and 1945, on Class I Steam 


Railways 





WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 






[Excluding switching and termina] companies} 








































Total Women Percent 
Group Year) workers workers women 

Grand total, all reporting divisions.....................--. 1945 1, 420, 511 115, 876 8.16 
1944 1, 412, 184 112, 063 7. 04 

Total, all reporting divisions in which females are 
ig eidpabients\iptncsesesspexipe Ae Va ated oo. 1945 1, 122, 464 115, 876 10. 32 
1044 1, 120, 715 112, 063 10. 00 
Executives, offi cials, and staff assistants.................. 1945 14, 884 19 .13 
1944 14, 521 18 .12 
professional, clerical, and general__................-- -.---| 1945 230, 716 80, 026 34. 68 
1944 227, 990 73, 769 32. 36 
Maintenance of way and structures......................| 1045 246, 497 1, 765 -72 
1944 : 2, 741 1.15 
Maintenance of equipment and stores...... ....... vere 1945 372, 776 20, 344 5. 46 
1944 379, 447 23, 310 6.14 
Transportation (other than train, engine, and yard)-..... 1945 162, 779 13, 388 8.22 
1944 161, 722 11, 908 7. 36 

Transportation (yard masters, switch tenders, and 
ees bcachenten pitaenegepRenenunps coenageocwep Gacy 1945 3, 124 57 1.82 
1944 4, 857 53 1, 09 
Transportation (train and engine)................. -o-----| 1945 91, 688 277 . 30 
1944 92, 855 264 -2 















Hours and Night Work of Women in New York 
War Plants 


EVEN in the midst of war the majority of employers included in a 
New York survey did not find it necessary to employ women workers 
over 48 hours a week, according to a study made by the State Division 
of Women, Child Labor, and Minimum Wage for a typical week in 
1944.1 The investigation covered 304 war plants in various parts of 
the State, employing 232,498 workers; of the 70,273 women factory 
workers included in this number, 63,089 were in establishments which 
had been granted dispensation to exceed the legal 48-hour workweek 
for women; in addition 14,357 women had been permitted to operate 
on night shifts which extended past 10 p. m. 

Of the 290 establishments seen. permission to employ women 
workers in excess of 48 hours, 56 did not avail themselves of their 
dispensations in the middle week of May 1944. Most of these plants 
had asked for an extension of hours in case of emergency, but only 
14 establishments made full use of the maximum hours allowed under 
the dispensation. 

The remaining 220 establishments only partially availed themselves 
of their dispensations, and most of these utilized less than 25 percent 
of the permitted extra hours. Many of these plants could meet war- 
time production requirements on peacetime standard hours, except 
in the employment of a few key women. Other plants had either 
overestimated the work schedule needed or discovered that it was in 
the interest of efficiency to cut down hours below the number re- 
quested by the plant and permitted by the industrial commissioner. 


'New York Department of Labor. Division of Women, Child Labor, and Minimum Wage. Hours 
and Night Work of Women in War Plants in New York State, 1944 (Albany, January 1945). 
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Of the 63,089 women who were allowed to work in excess of 4 
hours, two-thirds worked at or below the legal standard for peacetim, 
and less than 20 percent worked the full number which the employers 


had requested. 


Actual Hours Worked 


Of 70,273 women factory workers in 304 war plants, only 50 percen; 
actually worked from 40 to 48 hours—the usual peacetime workweek 
The hours of an additional 20 percent were under 40. On the other 
hand, 30 percent of the women worked over 48 hours, but the majority 
of them less than 52 hours. ’ 

Workweeks were shortest in New York City, where 50 percent of 
the women worked less than 46 hours. The longest workweek Was | 
found in the metropolitan district outside New York City, where 50 
percent of the women had a workweek of 50 hours or over and 4? 
percent worked at least 52 hours. 

Women worked the shortest hours in the essential civilian industries, such as 
apparel and leather goods. In these two industries, approximately two out of 
every five women worked less than 40 hours. In general, highest weekly hours 
were found in the munitions industries. Half of the women engaged in the pro- 
duction of professional and scientific instruments worked over 49.5 hours and 30 
percent of the women workers in this industry worked at least 52 hours. At the 
same time, however, over 35 percent of the women in this industry worked at or 
below the peacetime standard of 48 hours. 

Violations of hours law.—In 109 of the 304 establishments, about 
3,000 of the 70,000 women included in the survey were found working 
illegal hours. Of this number more than 1,600 worked more than the 
hours allowed by dispensation. The remainder, who were not covered 
by dispensations or who were employed in establishments in which 
the dispensation had lapsed, worked in excess of 48 hours in violation 


of the labor law. 
Employers’ Experience With Long Work Schedules 


Questioned concerning their experience with long weekly hours for 
women, employers in general agreed that although such hours were 
often imperative in wartime, normal production demands could be 
satisfied with 48 hours or less. Thirty-seven executives stated that 
their hours schedule had already been reduced, and most employers 
were planning reversion to shorter hours at the earliest possible date. 

Numerous employers stated that weekly schedules in excess of 48 
hours adversely affected the hourly production rate, the quality of 
work, regular attendance, turn-over, and the accident rate. Further- 
more, nearly 60 percent of the reporting establishments found that 
absenteeism increased when working hours exceeded 48. 

Employers’ opinions on the reaction of workers to the long working 
week were varied and doubtless represented the conflicting feelings of 
women regarding the extension of the work period. Some employers 
declared that ‘‘women like longer hours for the extra pay.” Others 
reported that “women refuse to work longer hours in spite of the 
overtime pay.”’ However, it was the consensus of the great majority 
of employers that women workers are in favor of schedules based on 
5 or 5% days rather than on 6 days a week and that the response of 
women to patriotic appeals is excellent when production needs are 
explained and understood. 
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WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 


Employers’ Experience With Night Work for Women 


In the judgment of an overwhelming majority of the employers 
questioned, night work is a “necessary evil’’ in the emergency of war. 

About 60 percent of the reporting establishments indicated that 
the hourly production rate was lower and absenteeism was higher on 
night shifts than on day work. Furthermore, women were too tired 
and sleepy to devote their full energies to the job because of their 
household responsibilities during the day. The quality of work and 
turn-over were also affected adversely. 

Besides the adverse effects on workers’ efficiency, employers cited the difficulty 
of manning night shifts because of workers’ reluctance to accept night work, the 
need for and difficulty of obtaining extra supervision at night, the costly premiums 


necessary, the absence of transportation facilities, the moral hazards involved 
for women, and the harmful effects of night work on the health and welfare of 


the workers. 

Although 19 establishments used rotating shifts in order to offset 
the disadvantages of night work, most of the multiple-shift establish- 
ments (99 out of 118) operated on fixed shifts. The great majority 
of employers who used fixed shifts gave as their reason the workers’ 
unwillingness fo take night employment. Skilled operatives were 
reported as being particularly reluctant to take night assignments. 


OPPOSES 


British Recommendations for Organization of 
Domestic Employment 


THE establishment of a corporation for domestic workers, with the 
suggested name of National Institute of Houseworkers and organized 
along the lines of the National Hostels Corporation, was the key recom- 
mendation in a report submitted by the British Minister of Labor and 
National Service to Parliament in June 1945.! 

The following duties were recommended for the institute: 

1. (a) The training of civilian women and girls (pending the exten- 
sion of facilities under the Education Act) in the institute’s local 
centers, subsistence allowances being made to such trainees; and (6) 
the placement, in approved households of these trainees and of women 
formerly in the armed services who have taken readjustment courses 
before being demobilized. 

2. Arrangements for advanced training of institute members who 
desire to do specialized work such as cooking and housekeeping, or who 
wish to prepare themselves for positions in listitutions or in the cater- 
ing trades. 

3. The training of housewives (on a fee basis), especially in the 
organization of household employment and in the best utilization of 
such work as the employer is able to pay for. 

4. The certification of workers trained in the centers of the institute 
or whose efficiency record is satisfactory to such centers, the certifi- 
cates to be endorsed by the institute after a test period on the job. 

5. Establishment of hostels, attached to training centers, for day 
workers in various occupational groups (including domestic employees) 


! Postwar Organization of Private Domestic Employment, by Violet Markham and Florence Hancock, 
London, Ministry of Labor and National Service, 1945. (Cmd. 6650.) 
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and in connection with each a club which will constitute the local hea. 
quarters of domestic workers who are members of the institute. 

Recommendations were also made for standard wages, to be do. 
termined by an independent committee; an indoor uniform; and , 
“sioning-off book”’ to be used instead of personal references. 

he institute’s centers would refer, from its members, three types o/ 
employees: (a) Resident household workers; (6) regular daily or par. 
time workers for one household; and (ec) 4-hour shift workers who wo; 
remain employees of the institute and would be assigned by it to mor 
than one household. 

The initial program for the organization of domestic employmen: 
calls for the establishment of local centers in 10 or 12 large provincia] 
communities, in addition to centers in 3 good residential districts iy 
London. A special experimental training center would be opened i 
an agricultural section of the country. 

ith the exception of the training activities, this institute plan 
should eventually become self-supporting, through annual subscrip. 
tions from hounshelders: charges to the residents of hostels, and sub- 


scriptions from nonresident working members using club facilities. 
Charges for ‘supply workers” will be higher than wages, in order to 
cover insurance, holiday pay, and costs of administration. 

In cases in which the employer can prove that the services of a 
domestic worker are a necessity, it is advocated that the employer 
be allowed to deduct amounts paid out for such service from his in- 
come, before the assessment of his income tax. 
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Community Recreation in 1944 






WARTIME conditions gave _community recreation service great 
significance in American life in 1944, according to a recent report 
of the National Recreation Association.! 









Activities of Local Agencies 






Leisure-time programs were carried on in 1,426 communities by 
1,559 agencies, with the aid of over 83,000 paid and volunteer leaders, 
at a cost of almost 39 million dollars. These figures represented a gain 
of a third over the number of communities and agencies which re- 
ported for the year 1942.?_ In addition, more than 350 communities 
known to have conducted programs under leadership or to have 
operated facilities which entitled them to inclusion in 1944, failed to 
submit a report. 

Leadership.—Leadership in 1944 reached a peak in numbers and 
payment for services. Paid leaders increased 35 percent in number 
—from 26,244 in 1942 to 35,503. Among these were a number who 
rendered specia! war recreation service and were paid from Federal 
funds. Women outnumbered men, and increased in number 46 
percent over their 1942 total. Salaries and wages for these services 
rose 49 percent—from $10,868,313 in 1942 to $16,156,590—and in 
1944 represented 42 percent of the entire expenditure for community 
recreation. During the latter year, 4,870 leaders were employed on a 
full-time year-round basis in 500 cities, compared with 3,630 such 
leaders in 368 cities 2 years before. Volunteer leadership reached 
a total of 47,288, a 45-percent increase over 1942. Although the 
demand for trained recreational leadership on the part of the armed 
forces and civilian war agencies was reported as beginning to taper 
off toward the end of 1944, local recreation programs continued to 
suffer because of the absence of key workers. Increased reliance was 
placed on young personnel. ‘Training institutes and programs re- 
ceived special emphasis because of ri Pla numbers of new workers, 
both paid and volunteer. 

Playgrounds, indoor centers, and facilities——Outdoor playgrounds 
conducted under leadership reached a peak of 10,022 in 1,084 cities 
in 1944, contrasted with 8,194 playgrounds and 774 cities in 1942. 


































summer in 1944. 
The number of recreation buildings and indoor recreation centers— 
4,536—represented only a slight increase over the 1942 total, prob- 


' Recreation (New York) July 1945, yearbook number. 
’ Recreation, June 1943; no comparable data were published for the year 1943. 
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ably because of construction difficulties or shortages in leadership, o; 
both. Forty percent of these buildings and centers (1,813) were 
opanaes as youth centers or contained special features for young 
people. 

Information on facilities was gathered only for bathing beaches 
day camps, golf courses, and swimming pools. There was relatively 
little extension in these types of facilities in 1944, with the exceptioy 
of day camps, which, as a rather new type of development, increase; 
in number from 131 in 1942 to 342. Swimming pools registered a gain 
of 257 during the year. Bathing beaches and 9-hole golf courses were 
slightly under the 1942 figure. 

Agencies providing community recreation.—Municipal or public 
bodies constituted over four-fifths (1,282) of the 1,559 agencies which 
carried on programs of recreation in 1944, and private agencies num- 
bered only 277, according to the following table. 


Community-Recreation Agencies, by Type, 1942 and 1944 1 















































i f Agencies with full 
Number of agencies Percent me. 7 en Percent 
Type of agency of P of 
increase increase 
1944 1942 1944 1942 
PS (0 te RE ED a Swe oer 1, 559 1, 167 33. 6 535 409 30.8 
Municipal authorities..._...........___-- 1,282]; 1,023| 25.3) 448 346 29.5 
Separate recreation departments... _-- 474 330 43.6 275 199 | 38.2 
Park departments. --.................. 353 332 6.3 104 90 | 15. f 
School departments... ._- a.) Sea 191 153 24.8 27 21 | 28.6 
Other authorities. ______- B02 Oe a ne 264 208 26. 9 42 36 | 16.7 
Private agencies......._..__. WM dhitadide« 277 144. 92.3 87 | 63 | 38.1 





1 Data are from Recreation (New York), June 1943 and July 1945 (yearbook numbers). 


Finances.—A total of about 38% million dollars was spent for com- 
munity recreation service in 1944—more than 7 million dollars 
above the 1942 figure. Outlay for land, buildings, and permanent 
improvements represented, as in 1942, only a small percentage of the 
total, being a little over 3% million dollars in 1944, or less than a 
million-dollar increase within the 2-year period. 

During 1943-44 there was a continued trend toward the increase of 
local recreation budgets im all parts of the country. Some of the cities 
reporting substantial increases in 1944, such as San Diego and San 
Francisco, were cities with an exceptional wartime growth in popula- 
tion or with an extensive program in war housing projects, Others, 
like Newark, N. J., provided a special program for children, necessi- 
tated by wartime conditions. 

Local tax funds were again the chief source of financing, although 
a number of municipalities reported additions from private, Federal, 
or State funds, or a combination of these. Federal funds were indi- 
cated as having been spent in 126 cities, although no separate amounts 
were given. 
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Federal Assistance in Community Recreation * 


The Office of Community War Services of the Federal Securit 
Agency, through its Recreation Division, continued to work with 
other Federal agencies, States, and communities in helping war 
areas to provide adequate leisure-time programs for workers and their 
families, for servicemen, and for young people. 

As of June 30, 1944, the Recreation Division had helped to organize 
more than 1,300 local war recreation committees and 21 such State 
committees, and its technical experts provided assistance in organiza- 
tion, finance, legislation, and program. 

The Recreation Division offered comprehensive specialized assist- 
ance to communities and helped them to obtain supplementary funds 
from the Federal Government and private national organizations when 
they could not finance their projects adequately. 

During the fiscal year, the Division supervised the operation of 2,638 
servicemen’s recreation centers—1,546 of which were maintained by 
local communities and 1,092 by the United Service Organization. 
These centers served the 1,341 Army posts, camps, and stations and 
the 350 major naval establishments in the continental United States. 
It also certified to the need for 120 Federal recreation buildings (bring- 
ing the total to 421) and for Lanham Act grants and private contri- 
butions for the maintenance of these buildings. 

The Recreation Division, during the fiscal year, shifted its emphasis 
from assistance in recreation activities for the armed forces to those 
for persons in war production areas; it also stressed programs for safe- 
guarding the welfare of children and young people. 

The Division reported that it had helped to establish 742 centers 
and programs for war workers and their families in 435 industrial 
areas, in 84 of which city recreation departments had been established 
for the first time. 

Separate organizations to deal specifically with the problems of 
youth were established in 391 communities in 24 States; over 600 
teen-age recreation centers and clubs were started and 1,735 new 
playgrounds and day camp programs opened, according to the latest 
report of the Office of War Community Services. Many of these 
developments the Office helped to stimulate.‘ 


§ Data are from Annual Report of the Federal Security Agency for the Fiscal Year 1944, Washington, 1945, 


Section 7 (p. 2. 
‘For an earlier account of special war recreation services and the activities of other Federal and national 


agencies, see Monthly Labor Review, August 1943 (p. 285). 
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Results and Termination of War Training Programs 


WITH the close of the European war, measures were taken to end, by 
June 30, 1945, the intensive training of chemists, engineers, physicists 
and production supervisors under the Engineering Science and Man- 
agement War Training program, and the training of war production 
workers under the Vocational Training program for such workers. 
Both programs have been operating since 1940 under the direction of 
the U. S. Office of Education. 


Engineering Science and Management War Training 


The Engineering Science and Management War Training program, 
known before the outbreak of the war as Engineering Defense Train- 
ing and Management Defense Training, was instituted by an act of 
Congress in October 9, 1940, to cover the ‘“‘cost of short intensive 
courses of college grade designed to meet the shortage of engineers in 
fields essential to the national defense.” Later, the program was 
extended to include chemistry, physics, and production supervision. 

The courses under that program have been of college grade, and 
required as a minimum for admission high-school graduation or 
equivalent training and experience. Requisites for individual courses 
ranged from a college degree in engineering to a doctor’s degree. 

As many as 238 institutions have been participants in the program 
at one time or another, and these have provided courses not only on 
their own campuses but wherever neighboring war industries required 
college-level training in one or more lines for which the institutions 
had been approved. 

Instruction was given in more than 1,000 cities, often in the estab- 
lishments being served, and classes have been held at any time of 
day or night that best fitted in with the trainees’ hours of work. 

April 30, 1945, over 42,000 classes had been conducted with an 
enrollment of 1,791,206, including 1,332,570 in engineering, 386,011 in 
production supervision, 39,392 in chemistry, and 33,233 in physics. 
Congressional appropriations for this section of the war production 
training program totaled $94,500,000. 

Much evidence is at hand in the Office of Education, in the form of statements 
from industrial executives, indicating that this program, by providing specialized 
training vitally needed in war industry, has greatly expedited war production. 


It seems likely that without it the record made by American industry during the 
war would have been impossible. 
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Vocational Training for War Production Workers 


During the 5-year period July 1940—July 1945, vocational war train- 
ing personnel have conducted at the local State and Federal levels the 
program of Vocational Training for War Production Workers. This 

rogram, like the “regular” program, was based on Federal, State, 


and local cooperation. 


Under this scheme representatives of the U.S. Office of Education 
kept in close touch wit State boards for vocational education, the 
State boards being responsible for carrying on the program within 


their respective jurisdictions. 


Because of the urgent demand for war workers the trainees were 
placed on jobs as soon as they were “reasonably efficient.”” Training 
objectives were restricted to job units which could be learned in a 


relatively brief period. 


It was estimated that by June 30, 1945, nearly 7,500,000 persons 
would have had some kind of training under this program for war 
production workers in 2,600 training centers. The appropriations 
made available for this work totaled $326,900,000. 

From July 1, 1940, to the close of March 1945, the actual number of 
persons who received training in these courses reached 7,369,017, of 
whom 2,662,558 were registered for preemployment courses and 
4,706,459 for supplementary courses (table 1). 

















TaBLe 1.—Enrollment in Preemployment and myer § Courses, by Type of 
Course, July 1, 1940, to March 31, 1945 
Enrollment 
Type of course 

Total Preemploy- Supplemen- 

ment courses tary courses 
8, 3 od ncth cae dette acononcbn<set 7, 369, 017 2, 662, 558 4, 706, 459 
SE OE EE PE on ae 167, 661 70, 468 97, 193 
pe EASES Se SR Bee IOSD 1 AR eee 1, 797, 830 655, 619 1, 142, 211 
po EES ee ee eek eee ee 117, 645 55, 989 61, 656 
} ei lll te . es 11, 490 7, 801 3, 689 
) Ee RL SE es ae SS Ree ere ys 32, 298 19, 252 13, 046 
oid od din denne dis odds abgece 1, 214, 335 763, 298 451, 037 
Be RY sical of... sc bocseseductesssu 251, 613 82, 784 168, 829 
a a Se ees ee ee Speer 98, 533 74, 163 24, 370 
Shipbuilding -_- 1, 389, 609 436, 519 953, 090 
_ SS TSS eer ee Sree ees eee 514, 149 287, 095 227, 054 
ne ci ce den 1, 773, 854 209, 570 1, 564, 284 
pS EE ES Ly ee Se ee Ps ee ee 1, 474, 479 554, 422 920, 057 
i nnttalnns dnder<enncesccatane--tnr- 363, 032 211, 437 151, 595 
Veterans of World War II 2._._................-_---.--- 16, 861 2, 735 14, 126 














! Does not include enrollments in courses specifically for aviation and shipbuilding. These are included in 


the aviation and shipbuilding totals. 
? Cumulative from Jan. 1, 1944. 


It will be noted from table 2 that the persons enrolled in this 
program in California, Illinois, Michigan, New York, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, and Washington State constituted over half of the total 


number of trainees. 
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TaBLe 2.—Enrollment in Preemployment plementary Courses, by State or 
Territory, Ty, 19 1, 1940, 0 oR arch 31, 1945 


















































Enrollment | Enrollment 
State or Territory Preem- | Supple- || State or Territory Padded | Supple 
Total |ployment| mentary Total | ployment) mentary 
courses | courses courses | courses 
ee, 
All States.........- 7, 369, 017 |2, 662,558 | 4,706,459 || Montana_________- 8, 253 6, 181 207 
Nebraska._...__. _. 16, 830 11, 173 5 6s? 
Alabama.___.......- 123, 796 39, 087 84, 709 || Nevada._.___.____. 1, 879 624 1, 3 
BE « woven bae 40, 586 11, 851 28,735 || New Hampshire_.- 18, 627 9, 085 9,349 
Arkansas. -.......- 24, 676 16, 595 8,081 || New Jersey.__..--- 207, 164 68, 971 138, 143 
GL, so cocsces 897, 529 296, 009 601, 520 
Colorado_.........- 64, 296 26, 803 37,493 || New Mexico-__---- 18, 293 8, 830 9, 463 
New York... .....- 749, 138 328, 471 420, 667 
Connecticut - - - _-_- 106, 599 26, 216 80,383 |} North Carolina_.._| 47, 459 30, 855 16, 604 
Delaware ._._....... 35, 687 3, 742 31,945 || North Dakota_-_-.- 4, 508 2, 975 1,533 
District of Colum- | SA 432,634 | 133, 518 299, 1i¢ 
welt, a ltl Ns 17, 783 10, 050 7, 733 
yy eres 135, 544 46, 094 89, 450 |} Oklahoma_.--_---_--- 117, 460 43, 963 73, 49 
Georgia...........- 110, 081 35, 848 74, 233 || Oregon.___......--- 261, 821 79, 562 | 182, 25 
Pennsylvania. .-_ __- 638,009 | 247,863 | 390, 14 
BOON 3 oo ba oak cane 28, 368 1, 693 26, 675 || Puerto Rico____-_-_- 23, 543 13, 667 9, 87 
WN S ci ah ci cvs c3< 15, 175 9, 586 5, 589 
Iilinois........._..- 376,484 | 114,091 | 262,393 || Rhode Island_____- 58,100} 12,653 | 45,4 
Indiana...........-| 236,376 | 76,511} 159,865 || South Carolina_...| 45,041 | 21,933 | 2.10 
pS Pees F 41, 042 16, 961 24,081 || South Dakota____-. 8, 262 6, 524 | 1,7 
Tennessee. --- ..-.-.- 97, 640 54, 071 | 43, 5 
) < N PESE Ee 110, 734 32, 640 78, 094 
Kentucky - _.-....-.-. 85, 278 40, 911 44, 367 || Texas_...........-- 253,956 | 111, 591 142, 36 
Louisiana_......._. 77, 962 38, 399 39, 563 || Utah.............-- 69, 524 19, 596 49, 928 
DEG ddovatdces. 47,178 15, 198 31,980 || Vermont........--- 12, 075 5, 284 6, 79 
Maryland__...__... 152, 070 56, 456 95, 614 || Virginia. ._.......- 98, 602 32, 228 66, 374 
Massachusetts____- 160, 109 62, 111 97,998 |} Washington_--.-.__- 371, 741 55, 629 316, 112 
Michigan.....____- 372,880 | 132,315 240, 565 || West Virginia___._- 71, 832 47, 219 24, 61 
Minnesota._....__. 100, 344 43, 516 56, 828 || Wisconsin. ..._.-_- 145, 223 66, 585 78, 638 
M ipo oe 78, 460 27, 475 50, 985 || Wyoming___---.__- 16, 429 5, 350 11,079 
nancatesx 135, 937 57, 999 77, 938 
PPPOOPOS 


Federally Aided Vocational Programs, 1934—44' 


TOTAL enrollment in all types of vocational-education schools, ex- 
clusive of war programs and classes conducted under Federal grants, 
numbered 2,001,136 in 1943-44, as compared with 2,281,743 in the 
previous fiscal year—a decline of 280,607. Classified by type of 
program, enrollment for 1943-44 was distributed as follows: Agricul- 
ture, 469,959; distributive education (for retail stores, etc.), 181,509: 
home economics, 806,515; and trade and industrial education, 543,153. 

For the fiscal year 1944 the expenditures of Federal, State, and 
local funds for vocational education—salaries of teachers, teacher 
trainers, supervisors, and directors of vocational education—totaled 
$64,299,132.59, of which $19,958,548.95 came from the Federal Gov- 
ernment and $44, 340,583.64 from State and local governments. 

The accompanying table gives the enrollments in vocational schools 
and classes from 1934 through 1944, the peak enrollment for these 
years being 2,624,786 in 1942. 


1 Data are from Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards for Vocational Education to the U. S. Office of 
Education, Vocational Division, F al Year Ended June 30, 1944 (Washington, 1945). 
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Y State or Tl rollment in Federally Aided Vocational Classes, by Type of Program, 1934-44 
w= eae 
Iment Enrollment by type of program 
Total number 
‘<cre 8g Year 
enrolled 
ae mobile Agriculture thoueary cotta yr wine =f 
SeS | courses 
Mee ee eee 2, 001, 136 469, 959 543, 153 806, 515 181, 509 
181 yy | see eee ee 2, 281, 743 491, 967 618, 471 873, 771 297, 534 
173 ret] Ree 2, 624, 786 605, 099 850, 597 954, 041 215, 049 
624 L f° i aa Se 2, 429, 054 596, 033 804, 515 871, 891 156, 615 
O85 9,54) Sh Sided bdccubddecscscud 2, 290, 741 584, 133 758, 409 818, 766 129, 433 
OL. tan on BR iannnn------ on onen | 2,088, 757 538, 586 715, 239 741, 503 88, 429 
830 6 ee ---------g 9 | 1,810, 082 460, 876 685, 804 627, 304 36, 008 
471 | 420, NS37----------------------------- | 1,344, 728 386, 302 580, 990 See t........ 
855 16, 604 ee eee | 1, 255, 861 343, 809 537, 151 CEE 
975 1, 533 EI999- - -------------------------- 1, 178, 896 325, 685 503, 865 st aE SaaRRRG : 
518 | 200 11, EIS. ---------------------------- | 1,051, 000 286, 150 466, 999 207,851 |_............ 
= ms | Provisional figures, subject to final audit of State reports. 
7 | " m reenores 
353 . ° e ° 
ss 2 I Postwar Resumption of Apprenticeship in 
) lj . . 
mi | 43's Great Britain ' 
91 142, 3f ‘ e ° ° 
$6 4 A POSTWAR plan for the resumption of apprenticeship interrupted 
28| 6,34 JM by war service was put into effect in Great Britain on April 12, 1945, 
29 | 16,1 min accordance with a current announcement made by the Minister of 
\9| 24" Mf Labor and National Service in the House of Commons. The Govern- 
50 | 11,0 ment proposal had been previously announced by the Minister in the 
House on September 28, 1944.* By its terms men and women in 
Great Britain who were apprentices when they joined the military 
forees or when diverted to other work during the war are to receive 
time allowances, on resuming training, for the periods spent in war 
A4.' services and are to be paid at increasing rates to a maximum of 
eeven-twelfths of the appropriate journeyman’s rate during the 
ools, ex- M final stages of training. In general, the skill of the persons returning 
] grants, § for training is expected to be that of apprentices. Greater maturity 
3 in the Mon their part is insufficient to compensate employers for paying the 
type of apprentices sufficient wages to attract them back to their former 
Agricul. §ttades. Therefore, the State has undertaken to grant a wage allow- 
181,509; ance for such trainees. _ 
543,153. National joint industrial councils, trade boards, and other appro- 
ute, and i priate bodies were to be requested by the Minister of Labor to prepare 
teacher ™ Plans jointly with his department for adoption in their respective 
-totaled @@ dustry or trade. If no joint body exists the Minister wu 2 provide 
‘al Gov- @2scheme. To become efiective, a scheme must have the Minister’s 
. approval and conform to the following standards: (1) The occupa- 
schools tional coverage and training are to be defined; (2) administrative 
or these % arangements must be specified; (3) Sa ieee for settling disputes in 
connection with the scheme are to be laid down; and (4) a form of 
< omeu I “@Ployer-employee agreement is to be entered. The Minister may 





enforce proper observance of the plan without legislation and may 
suspend or discontinue allowances wherever that seems necessary. 


! Data are from Great Britain, Parliament, House of Commons, Debates, September 28, 1944 (column 
ar) and April 12, 1945 (column 1956); and Ministry of Labor Gazette, October 1944 and May 1945. 
of 












The tion of apprentices in relation to military training and national service has been the subject 
arrangements since the beginning of the war. For a brief history of the legislation involved, see 
(eee we Interrupted by War Services, prepared by the Ministry of Labor and National Service 
( of Information, 1945, Reference Booklet No. 3). 
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Coverage 


In addition to members of the armed forces and related seryj,; 
coverage extends to other work of national importance, includiy, 
industrial work, provided those employed were under arrangemer;, 
made or approved by the Minister of Labor and National Seryjc 
Occupational coverage is for work in which, before the war, person 
were required to undergo training for a fixed period of at least 3 yeas 
to become journeymen or skilled workers. i? 


Time Allowance for War Service 


Under the scheme, an apprentice who was in his last vear of traip 
ing before entering war service is classed as a journeyman on returning 
to his former occupation. For others, the unexpired apprenticeship 
term is to be reduced by a third of the period of war service, up to q 
third of the unexpired period of the original length of the apprentice- 
ship term. Any time served by the apprentice in his trade or jy 
comparable work during war service is to be counted as part of his 
apprenticeship. 


Allowances and Wages 


The British Government has assumed responsibility for wage 
allowances to be paid to apprentices receiving training after the date 
when the original apprenticeship would have ended or at the age of 
21 (23 in certain cases in Scotland), whichever is earlier, at the rate 
of a third of the journeyman’s rate, including war bonus, for the 
trade in the district concerned. Other Government payments con- 
sist of maintenance allowances to apprentices receiving training in a 
technical institution or training center and a fee allowance to cover 
the cost of either of the foregoing types of training. The maximum 
period during which these allowances are payable is 104 weeks. 

Government wage allowances form a part of the apprentice’s total 
pay and are disbursed by the employer, who is then reimbursed by 
the Minister of Labor and National Service. Total wages up to the 
date the apprentice would normally have ended the original term of 
apprenticeship or have reached the age of 21 years (23 years in Scot- 
land), whichever is earlier, consist of the pay (including war bonus 
in that trade and district for apprentices in that year of training 
which the apprentice would have reached if his term had not been 
interrupted war service. Subsequently he is entitled to not less 
than ten-twelfths of the journeyman’s rate (including war bonus) 
for the first half of the remaining training period and eleven-twelfths 
for the second half. 


Technical Training 


During full-time technical training the apprentice receives a Govern- 
ment allowance at the same rate as is fixed for industrial training of 
new entrants. Part-time trainees likewise qualify for wages allow- 
ance. Periods spent in a technical institution or training center {or 
the purpose of renewing apprenticeship count in calculating the 
amount of wages to which the apprentice is entitled. 
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Trends in Urban Wage Rates, October 1944 to 
April 1945? 


BASIC wage rates, as measured by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 


r of trainfBndex of urban wage rates, continued to rise between October 1944 
returningiiisnd April 1945, but a leveling off of the upward trend was observed 
enticeshipfin both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industry. The great- 
€, Up to allMst increase occurred principally in the lower-paid industries, where 


pprentice- 
ade or jn 
art of his 


vances beyond the limits of the “Little Steel’? formula are per- 
nitted by War Labor Board policy with respect to ‘‘substandard”’ 
yages, and in those piece-rate industries characterized by frequent 
hanges in piece rates owing to changes in job content. The South- 
eastern and Middle Atlantic States registered the largest increases 
hroughout industry in general. Wage rates declined in a few areas. 
The Bureau’s index is affected by changes in basic wage rates re- 
ulting from general changes in pay scales and by individual wage-rate 
ujustments within occupational classifications. It excludes the 
fect of such factors as premium pay for overtime and late-shift work, 
he shifting of employment among regions, industries, and occupa- 
tions, and most of the changes in the composition of the labor force. 
he index covers manufacturing industry and selected branches of 
nonmanufacturing in urban areas. 
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s. Wage Movements in Manufacturing Industries 


e’s total : , , ‘ , 

htop Urban wage rates in manufacturing establishments in April 1945 
ip to themed advanced an average of 1.6 percent above the level of October 
term of 944; this was a smaller increase than any registered during a 6-month 


period since the outbreak of the war. The increase from April 1944 


tea 0 October 1944 was 2.2 percent; between January 1941 and April 
traininc 945, Wage rates rose by about 32 percent. — 

rot been During the January 1941 to April 1945 period, total weekly earnings 
not. less Meese 77 percent, and total hourly earnings 53 percent. The difference 


. bonus) geetween the latter figures and the 32-percent change in urban wage 
twelfths et#es Indicates the composite effect on the average individual’s earn- 
ings of numerous wartime factors, chief arnong which are long hours of 
work and premium overtime and late-shift pay, together with the 

' This report was prepared in the Bureau’s Wage Analysis Branch under the direction of Frances M. Jones. 


Fora more complete description of the Bureau’s measure of urban wage trends and the Sadings of previ- 
ous surveys, see Wartime Movements and Urban Wage Rate Changes, in Monthly Labor 










Govern- Review, etober 1944, and Trends in Urban Wage Rates, April-October 1044, in Monthly Labor Review, 
MnIMNg of fF Urban wage-rate trends should not be confused with trends of factory earnings (see p. 531 of this issue) 
s allow- monthly by the Bureau. The latter series is based on gross earnings of all wage earners and 

tus reflects such factors as hours of work, premium pay for overtime and late-shift work, and shifting of 
nter for ‘mployment among ons, industries, and occupations. The estimated straight-time average hourly 


ing the hings are computed by applying a correction factor to gross average 
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shifting of employment from lower-wage consumer industries to war 
industries. It is noteworthy that both gross weekly earnings and 
sross hourly earnings showed somewhat lower rates of increase than 
wage rates. “Adjusted” hourly earnings, which are gross hourly 
earnings corrected for premium overtime payments and interindustry 
employment shifts, continued to show a higher rate of increase than 
did urban wage rates. A comparison of the measurements of wage 
movements is shown in table 1 and chart 1. 


TaBLE 1.—Comparative Summary of Changes in peer, and Wage Rates in 
Manufacturing, January 1941 to April 1945 






































meets: } | 
Percent of increase in speci-| Percent of increase per 
fied period month 2 
Num- 
Period ber of | Gross | Gross | taesed Gross | Gross ounet 
months | week- | hour- | 5,7. |Urban | week- | hour- | 00° | Urban 
ly ly ly | Ware} ly ly ly | Wage 
earn- | earn- | orn. | rates | earn- | earn- a rates 
ings | ings ings ! ings | ings ings! 
Total period (January 1941—April 
iinet dadene=<e Sepcpietih tepkbons 51] 77.0} 53.0} 38.7 | 332.4 1.1 0.8 0.6) 40.6 
Prestabilization period (January 
1941-October 1942) .............-.- 21| 46.0] 30.7 | 20.7 |%17.0 1.8 1.3 9 3.8 
Stabilization period (October 1942- 

AR TI adidas 65 06 pin gen m eo ose sun 30 | 21.3 17.0} 15.0 | 313.2 .6 5 5 3.4 
October 1942-April 1943____.__-- 6 9.2 5.7 3.3 | 323.0 1.5 9 -5 3.5 
April 1943-October 1943._._-.-.- 6 5.6 4.7 3.5 3.8 9 .8 6 -6 
October 1943-April 1944. _._.__-- 6] 41.5] 42.5 3.1 19 4,2 4 -5 3 
April 1944-October 1944. ___-_--- 6 3.0} 41.8 2.3 2.2 5 .3 -4 .4 
October 1944-A pri] 1945_...-.--- 6 5 1.4 2.0 1.6 of 2 3 3 














1 Hourly earnings excluding premium payments for overtime, and with industries weighted in proportion 


to their 1939 employment. : : 
?1n obtaining these monthly averages it has been assumed that the increase for each month is computed 


as a percentage of the rate at the beginning of that month. In most cases, therefore. the monthly figures 
are slightly lower than those computed by dividing the percentage for an entire period by the number of 


months in the period. 
§ Partly estimated. ‘ 
‘ Revision of previously published data. 


CAUSES OF WAGE-RATE CHANGES 


Factors responsible for the advance in wage rates are to be found 
ingeneral wage changes affecting a significant proportion of the workers 
inan establishment, merit increases and other individual wage adjust- 
ments, and greater incentive earnings. Labor turn-over also exercised 
some influence. 

General wage changes, reported by approximately a tenth of all 
establishments surveyed, were an influencing but not a major 
factor in the advance in manufacturing rates. The total increase in 
wage rates that can be ascribed to general wage changes is about 0.5 
percent, which is not quite a third of the total increase. 

Individual wage adjustments, including merit increases, account 
for the major portion of the advance in wage rates. The effect of such 
adjustments is seen in greater intraplant concentration of workers 
near the top of established rate ranges than was observed in 1944. 
The advance for incentive workers * as a group was somewhat greater 
than that for time workers, despite the fact that some incentive work- 
ers experienced decreased earnings. Whereas the average increase 


? For incentive workers, average hourly earnings exclusive of premium overtime and late-shift pay are 
used in lieu of wage rates. Numerous variables affecting piece and bonus rates make infeasible the use of 


such rates in the Bureau’s index. 
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for all workers was 1.6 percent, rates of time workers increased oy); 
1.3 percent, which is not an insignificant difference in view of the fae; 
that about two-thirds of all manufacturing workers are time worke; 
Furthermore, the greétest industry-wide advance in wage rate 
occurred in industries which pay large groups of workers on a piece-rat, 
basis. Observations for previous periods likewise have disclosed rel,. 
tively greater increases for incentive workers than for time worker 

Labor turn-over had various and somewhat counterbalancing effec; 
on wage rates. Many employers made replacement, or increased 
employment, by hiring workers at the lower rates in established 
wage-rate ranges. Partially offsetting the accessions in lower bracket; 
were the practices of reducing employment when necessary by releasing 
lower-rate persons first and, by some employers, of hiring at top. 
bracket rates. The effect on the national index of labor -turn-oyer 
and of local interplant employment shifts is believed to be negligible. 


WAGE-RATE CHANGES IN INDUSTRY GROUPS 


The amount of change in wage rates shown by groups of related 
manufacturing industries between October 1944 and April 1945 varied 
from an increase of 0.1 percent for products of petroleum and coal to 
a 6.7-percent increase for eee and allied products (table 2). 


Leather and leather products advanced 4.2 percent. Both the appare 
and the leather-products groups contain a large proportion of piece 
workers. ‘Tobacco manufactures was a third industry group that had 
increased rates substantially above the average increase for all manv- 
facturing for the 6-month period. The 3.7-percent increase registered 
by tobacco manufactures was the greatest 6-month advance shown for 


the tobacco industries since April 1943, and brought the total increase 
for the industry group since April 1943 up to the average for all 
manufacturing industries. Some of the increase in the tobacco 
industries resulted from general improvement in the wage status of 
workers in the lower brackets, in line with War Labor Board policy 
concerning substandard wages. The greatest changes, however, were 
in the cigar industry and can be traced directly to substantial increases 
in incentive earnings. The printing, publishing, and allied industries 
and the rubber-products industries also registered above-average 
wage increases. 

Significant reductions in previous rates of increase are observed in 
textile-mill products, furniture, chemicals, and metalworking. As the 
National War Labor Board’s February decision permitting increases 
for the lower-paid workers in a large portion of the textile industry 
did not receive approval by the Director of Economic Stabilization 
until May, changes resulting from that decision were not reflected in 
the April index. Shipbuilding showed a small increase which was at 
least partially due to adjustments of occupational wage differentials 
in East Coast yards in line with a War Labor Board directive. As: 
result of shifting incentive earnings, the iron and steel industry partially 
regained a slight wage loss it had experienced during the preceding 
period. The War Labor Board’s basic steel decision of November 
25, 1944, concerns primarily shift-differential pay and vacations, and 
probably will not affect basic wage rates materially, although some 
increases eventually may take place in average basic wage rates & 
the result of intraplant adjustments in occupational differentials. 
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Taste 2.—Percent of Change in Urban Wage Rates in Manufacturing, by Industry 
Group, April 1943 to April 1945 
































Ss. 
Percent of change from— 
Industry group April | October | April October April 
1943 to 1943 to 1944 to 1944 to 1943 to 
October April October April April 
1943 1944 1944 1945 1945 
| 
All industries......------.--.------...-----.---.-. +3.8 +1.9 +2.2 +1.6 +9.9 
Food and kindred products........ -........-... ... +3.2 +1.1 +1.9 +1.4 +7.7 
Tobacco manufactures. -_.----_. news seeeeee ae | +11 +3.1 +1.7 +3.7 +10.0 
Textile-mill products . __-- p so poccmnsenckectcos hea | +27 +2.7 423] +11 +9.2 
apparel and allied products. ----......-.....---..-_| —.2 +5.0 +7.6 +6.7 +20. 4 
Lamber and timber basic products_.....--......-_-. 1 @ | @ O° | @ | @) 
Furniture and finished lumber products- - --- -- al +3. 4 | +1.8 +2. 9 | +1.0 +9.5 
Paper and allied products...-.-. .. --.-........-.-.|| +5.2 +.2 +1.7 | +.4 +7.6 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries...........| +3.1 +1.6 42.5) +21 +9.6 
Chemicals and allied products_--............ -... +2.4 +1.3 +1.2 +.8 +5.7 
Products of petroleum and coal__---...-........-- —.3 (2) +3 +.1 +.1 
Rubber products......-... - .......---..---.... +2.0 +2.5 +1.4 +2.0 +8, 2 
Leather and leather products.. --.-.........---..--. +45) +40 +4. 2 +4.2 +18.0 
Stone, clay, and glass products. .._.........- (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
Basic iron and steel...................---...-.--- ® | 4.9 ‘—.6 +.4 64.5 
ShigbeibGins....---------- ...----------- ----.- +.4 +.4 +.5 +.8 +2.1 
Metalworking (except basic iron and steel and ship- 
building).... -.-...---------- ptiebccune aseesees « snob +5.4 +1.9 4+2.0 +1.2 +10.7 




















1 Representation inadequate to show percent of change. 
1 Less than a tenth of | percent. 

! Data not available for April 1943. 

4 Revision of previously published data. 

‘October 1943 to April 1945. 


REGIONAL COMPARISONS 


Urban wage rates in manufacturing industry advanced above the 
average increase for the country as a whole in 3 of the 9 economic 
regions into which the country has been divided for purposes of analyz- 
ing wage movements (table 3). The Middle Atlantic States in- 
creased by 2.3 percent between October 1944 and April 1945, the 
Southeastern States by 2.1 percent, and New England by 2.0 percent. 
The industry groups which showed the largest increases—namely, 
apparel, leather products, and tobacco—are largely concentrated in 
these 3 regions. The textile industries in the Southeastern States 
increased by only 1.3 percent in comparison with the region’s 2.1 
percent, but the lower percentage increase in textiles was offset by 
substantial regional advances in wage rates in several other indus- 
tries, notably the metalworking industries, apparel, chemicals, basic 
iron and steel, tobacco, and food. An actual reduction in average 
wage rates by seven-tenths of 1 percent for the region as a whole oc- 
curred in the Mountain States, principally as the result of a 2.1-percent 
reduction in the average wage rates for Denver, Colo. The decline 
in the Denver average was due partially to a loss in incentive earnings, 
but eeerily to a decline of employment in certain high-wage 
establishments. 

_Memphis showed the greatest wage-rate increase among the 28 large 
cities for which separate data can be presented. The 6.0-percent 
increase for Memphis for April 1945 represented advances in wage 
rates for most of the manufacturing industries of that city. This same 
situation existed in Birmingham, where wages advanced 4.1 percent. 


663095—45——_9 
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tioned for Denver. 


reduced production. 


A comparison of the combined average increase in wage rates fy, 
large cities (100,000 population and over) with the average increas 
for smaller cities indicates but slight variation by size of city. Ti, 
larger cities showed an increase of 
showed an increase of 1.4 percent. 


TaBLe 3.—Percent of spear. 4 in Urban Wi 
Region a 
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The increase in New York City rates of 4.7 percent was influence, 
largely by the sharp rise in apparel wages, although small inereens 
were registered by several industries. s 
Pittsburgh, in addition to the 2.1-percent reduction previously 
The reduction in Pittsburgh, as in Denver. wo, 
the result, not of wage cuts but rather of a combination of facto» 
including labor turn-over and lowered incentive earnings because of 


A slight decline occurred jy 


1.7 percent and the smaller citia 


Rates in Manufacturing, E 
ril 1943 to April 1945” 7m 
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see Monthly Labor Review, October 1944 (p 
* Revision of previously published data. 






1 The data are based on observations in 69 oo) For the names of other areas within the various regions, 
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” PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN WAGE RATES 
28 URBAN AREAS. | 


MANUFACTURING AND NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES | 
APRIL 1943 - APRIL 1945 
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Wage Movements in Nonmanufacturing Industries 


The nonmanufacturing index represents only selected nonmany. 
facturing industry grdups; namely, wholesale trade, retail trade 
finance, insurance and real-estate establishments, local utilities, an 
the service industries. Urban wage rates rose 3.7 percent in thesp 
industries between October 1944 and April 1945. This increase jy, 
wage rates, althougb greater than the advance in wages recorded fo; 
the same months of 1943 and 1944, represented a decline in the rat, 
of increase as compared with the April 1944-October 1944 period 
(tabfe 4). It brings to 17.9 percent the increase in wage rates since 
April 1943 for the selected nonmanufacturing industries. 

The factors responsible for wage-rate changes in these nonmanp. 
facturing industries appear to be the same as those causing wage-rate 
gains in manufacturing; namely, general changes in establishment 
wages simultaneously affecting substantial groups of workers, merit 
increases and other individual wage adjustments, labor turn-over, and. 
in some industries, increased incentive earnings. Of these, individual 
wage adjustments are the most important. “War Labor Board policy 
with respect to substandard wages permits substantial and widespread 
rate increases in these relatively low-wage industries. The increase 
in wage rates chargeable to general wage-rate changes for the October 
1944—April 1945 period was only 0.7 percent, or less than a fifth of 
the total percentage change. 


TaBLe 4.—Percent of Change in Urban Wage Rates in Selected Nonmanufacturing 
Industries, by Industry Croup, April 1943 to April 1945 





Percent of change from— 





Industry group ! April October April October | April 

1943 to 1943 to 1944 to 1944 to 1943 to 

October April October April April 
1943 1944 | 1944 1945 1945 








Total, selected industries +6. 4 242.5 | 34-4.2 


Wholesale trade . +2. 5 
a aS ST +9. 2 
Finance, insurance, and real estate +3.9 
Local utilities +1.5 
Service trades . 














! The specific industries selected to represent these groups in the measurement of wage-rate changes were 
as follows: Wholesale trade—general-line wholesale groceries; retail trade—department stores, clothing stores, 
and groceries; finance, insurance, and real estate—banks and savings and loan associations; local utilities— 
electric light and power or gas companies; service trades—hotels, power laundries, and auto-repair shops. 

? Revision of previously published data. 


WAGE -RATE CHANGES IN INDUSTRY GROUPS 


Retail trade, which employs almost as many urban workers as all 
the other combined nonmanufacturing industries covered by the 
index, again showed the greatest gain of any of the 5 industry groups 
studied. The rate of increase in retail-trade wage rates amounted 
to 4.6 percent, as compared with 5.7 percent advance for the previous 
6-month period. Since wage rates for time workers in this industry 
group advanced only 2.6 percent during the 6-month period ending 
in April 1945, it is evident that workers paid on a commission basis 
were the principal beneficiaries of wage increases. The amount of 
increase in wage rates for all retail-trade workers was far from uniform 
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throughout the country, ranging from 0.5 percent in the Pacific States 
9 7.1 percent in the Border States. With this latest increase in the 
retail-trade index, wage rates for the industry group as a whole have 
advanced 24.0 percent since April 1943; for individual regions the total 
increase registers a low of 13.6 percent in the Pacific States and a 
high of 32.3 percent in the Southwest. The trend of urban wage 
rates ay retail trade in each of the 9 economic regions is presented 
in table 5. 

The service trades, in which an advance of 5.4 percent in wage rates 
was observed for the previous 6-month period, likewise showed a 
diminished rate of increase for the October 1944—April 1945 period, 
when wage rates rose only 3.2 percent. A little more than a third 
of this rise in basic wage rates resulted from general wage changes. 
Increases in incentive earnings were reported for the auto-repair shop 
division of the service-trades group, but individual wage adjustments 
apparently were the most important factor contributing to the rise in 
wage rates for the industry group as a whole. The total increase for 
these service industries from April 1943 to April 1945 was 18.4 percent. 
The amount of increase for each region is shown in table 5. 


TaBLe 5.—Percent of Increase in Urban Wage Rates in Retail Trade and Service Trades, 
by Economic Region, April 1943 to April 1945 





Percent of increase 





Retail trade Service trades 





Economic region 
April April April April April 
1944 to 1943 to 1943 to 1944 to 1943 to 
April April April April April 
1945 1945 1944 1945 1945 
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! Revision of previously published data. 


Urban wage rates in finance, insurance, and real-estate offices 
advanced more between October 1944 and April 1945 than during any 
other 6-month period since the index was started in April 1943. The 
increase was approximately the same amount (4.5 percent) as that 
shown by retail trade, although the total increase since April 1943 in 
the finance-industries group was only 13.7 percent as contrasted with 
a 24.0-percent rise in retail trade. Merit promotions for women 
workers in positions which men formerly occupied in these financial, 
insurance, and real-estate offices apparently were a more important 
factor during the recent survey period than previously. General 
wage changes accounted for less than a fifth of the total change in 
wage rates. 

age rates showed a great deal more stability in wholesale trade and 
local utilities than in other nonmanufacturing industries studied. 
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They advanced only 1.5 percent in each of the two industry group, 
during the recent survey period, and showed relatively small increase 
over the entire period covered by the index. 


TaBLe 6.—Percent f Mecener, in Urban Wage Rates in Selected Nonmanufacturing 
Industries, by Economic Region and Selected Area, April 1943 to April 1945 





Percent of change froom— 





Economic region and urban area ' April 1943 |October 1943] April 1944 |October 1944) April 19: 
to October; toApril | to October; to April to April 
1943 1944 1944 1945 1945 
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1 The data are based on observations in 69 areas. For the names of other areas within the various regions, 
see Monthly Labor Review, October 1944 (p. 690). 
? Revision of previously published data due to changes in sample. 


REGIONAL COMPARISONS 


The greatest regional increases for the recent 6-month period 
(4.8 percent) occurred in the Southeastern, Middle Atlantic, and 
Border States. The index for the combined nonmanufacturing 
industries in April 1945 showed a total increase since April 1943 o! 
26.2 and 26.3 percent, respectively, in the Southeast and Southwest; 
19.5 to 20.6 percent in the Middle West, Border, and Great Lakes 
regions; 15.2 and 16.7 percent, respectively, in the Mountain and 
Middle Atlantic States; 13.7 percent in New England; and 9.8 percent 
in the Pacific States. 

Among the 28 large cities for which data can be shown, the largest 
increases (exceeding 5 percent) for the recent 6-month period were 
observed in Providence, New York, Atlanta, and Kansas City. 
Decreases, ranging from 0.3 to 4.1 percent, were registered for Indian- 
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apolis, Portland, San Francisco, and Minneapolis. Since April 1943, 
,onmanufacturing wage rates in 10 of the 28 cities showed increases 
ymounting to between 20 and 28 percent; in 7 cities the increase was 
from 15 to 20 percent, in 6 from 10 to 15 percent, and in 5 only 5 to 
10 percent. 

A study of both regional and individual city data on wage trends 
during the period of wage stabilization seems to indicate that there 
occurred over this period a narrowing of previously existent regional 
differences in wage rates. The largest increases took place in the low- 
wage areas. Thus, in the generally high-wage Pacific region rates 
advanced only 6.0 percent in Seattle since April 1943, whereas lower- 
wage Los Angeles showed a 12.3-percent increase; in the Middle 
Atlantic region Buffalo advanced 8.6 percent, and Philadelphia 19.8 
percent; in the lower-wage Southeast and Southwest areas, sub- 
stantially larger increases were observed (for example, 24.6 percent in 
Birmingham and 25.4 percent in Dallas). Except in a few cases 
where special factors control the situation, advances in wage rates 
over the long period can be correlated with prestabilization wage 
levels. 

An analysis of trends in nonmanufacturing wage rates in relation to 
size of city discloses a 5.6-percent increase for small cities and a 3.3- 
percent increase for large cities since October 1944. The total increase 


‘from April 1943 to April 1945 was approximately 20 percent in small 


cities and a little more than 17 percent in large cities. 


OPPPOOOD 


Revised Estimates of Factory Wage Earners Paid Less 


Than 65 Cents per Hour 


IN RESPONSE to numerous inquiries, arising out of current proposals 
toamend the Fair Labor Standards Act to provide a 65-cent minimum 
wage, the Bureau of Labor Statistics has brought up to date its esti- 
mates of the distribution of manufacturing wage earners by hourly 
rates of wages. The present distributions represent the situation in 
the summer of 1945 and are comparable with earlier estimates for 
1941 and 1943.' Although certain employees in nonmanufacturing 
industries are also subject to the provisions of the act, the Bureau 
has not prepared estimates for nonmanufacturing. 

Approximately 12,200,000 wage earners were employed in all 
manufacturing industries during the summer of 1945. The accompany- 
ing table shows the estimated distribution of these wage earners by 
hourly wage rates.? As indicated by this distribution, approximately 
2,380,000 workers (about 20 percent of the total) are believed to 
receive less than 65 cents an hour. These estimates indicate a 
substantial change from the situation in 1941, when somewhat more 
than 5,000,000 workers, or about half of the total number of workers 
mpeeret in manufacturing industries, earned less than 65 cents an 
our. 


' For a brief description of the methods involved in the preparation of these estimates see Distribution of 
Factory Workers by Hourly and Weekly Earnings, in Monthly Labor Review, June 1942. For estimates 
hoped a and 1943, see The Level of Factory Wage Rates in Wartime, in Monthly Labor Review, 

r . 
? Premium payments for overtime and work on late shifts are excluded. 
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Estimated Distribution of Wage Earners in Manufacturing Industries, by Hourly Wa 
Rates, Summer of 1945 & 





Straight time hourly rate Number Percent 
| 





All rates oe eee 12, 200, 000 | 100 








40 and under 50 cents !_____..........-.-| 330, 000 | 3 
50 and under 60 cents_---. BRT hay 1, 230, 000 


Under 65 cents 2, 380, 000 | 


| 


60 and under 70 cents... .- 1, 400, 000 
70 and under 80 cents_--_- - =r 1, 400, 000 
80 and under 90 cents _- i : 1, 460, 000 
90 and under 100 cents 1, 450, 000 
100 and under 110 cents aoa 1, 230, 000 
110 and under 120 cents___............--- 1, 010, 000 
120 and under 130 cents_._-_. 920, 000 
130 and under 140 cents.._- : Peta 620. 000 
140 and under 150 cents_............-..-- 410, 000 

150 and under 160 cents.- radian 280, 000 | 
160 cents and over- ays @ 460, 000 | 











! Includes a few workers receiving less than 40 cents an hour. 


As would be expected, the proportion of workers earning less than 
65 cents per hour varies widely by industry. It is believed that only 
a negligible proportion of the workers in the transportation-equipment 
industry (shipbuilding, aircraft, tanks, etc.) earned less than 65 cents 
an hour. Thus, a 65-cent minimum wage would have little effect 
on this industry. The tobacco industry and the basic lumber and 
timber group, on the other hand, would be substantially affected, as 
over half of the workers in these industries are believed to be earning 
less than the proposed minimum of 65 cents. Because of existing 
regional variations in general wage levels, of course, not all employers 
would be affected to the same extent. In the basic lumber and timber 
group, for instance, the West Coast employers would be affected very 
little while employers in the Midwest and South, where wage levels 
are generally lower, would be required to adjust wages substantially. 

The tabulation below shows the estimated proportion of workers in 
the various industry groups receiving less than 65 cents an hour in 


the summer of 1945. 
Percent 
earning 
less than 
66 cents 


All manufacturing 


Tobacco 

Lumber and timber 
Textiles 

Apparel 

Furniture 

Leather 

Paper 


EE SEES OS VIET EES SEES a Ov 
Electrical equipment 

Printing and publishing 

Chemicals, petroleum, and coal products 

Rubber 


Iron and steel 
Machinery 


1 Less than half of 1 percent. 
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Trend of Factory Earnings, 1939 to June 1945 


THE published average earnings of factory workers are summarzied 
in the accompanying table for selected months from January 1939 to 
June 1945.1. The earnings shown in this table are on a gross basis 
i, e., before deductions for social security, income and victory taxes, 


bond purchases, etc.). 
Weekly earnings in all manufacturing averaged $46.35 in June 


1945—99.9 percent above the average in January 1939, 74.0 percent 
above January 1941, and 19.2 percent above October 1942. Such 
factors as longer hours of work, merit increases for individual workers, 
premium pay for overtime worked, changing composition of the labor 
force within plants, shifts in the distribution of workers among plants 
and among industries, as well as wage-rate increases, account for the 
rise in earnings. 

Gross hourly earnings in all manufacturing averaged 103.9 cents in 
June 1945—64.4 percent above the average in January 1939, 52.1 
ercent above January 1941, and 16.3 percent above October 1942. 
Straight-time average hourly earnings, as shown in columns 7 to 9, 
are estimated to exclude premium pay at time and a half for work in 
excess of 40 hours. The effect of extra pay for work on supplementary 
shifts and on holidays is included. For all manufacturing, the 
straight-time average in June 1945 was 97.0 cents per hour; this was 
55.7 percent higher than in January 1939, 46.1 percent above January 

1941, and 15.6 percent above October 1942. 


Earnings of Factory Workers in Selected Months, 1939 to June 1945 





Estimated straight- 

. . : Estimated straight- timeaverage hourly 

er | or time average earnings weighted 

g & hourly earnings ! by January 1939 
employment ? 





Month and l | | l 
v— Non-| All | |N All | q | All | |N 
dura- ; manu-| ate manu-; — 
ble a factur- a factur- . 
goods | i ing | 800s | goods} ing 
(2) (3) (7) (8) |. @) (10) | (11) | (12) 
| 
25.33 |$21. 57 |$0. 632 |$0. 696 623 |$0. 688 |$0. 574 |$0. 623 |$o. 688 | $0. 574 
27.39 | 22.01 . 655 .717 » 6 . 703 | . 589 . 685 . 697 . 589 
30. 48 . 75 . 683 . 749 ‘ . 66 . 722 |. .601 . 648 .711 . 600 
38.98 | 26. 97 . . 890 ‘ . 76: .835 | .670 oa . 810 . 667 
2. 51 . 94 e . 949 ‘ : . 885 701 x . 846 . 694 
. 31 . 66 . 89% 990 ° .& . 919 723 “ . 869 . 716 
. 10 017 ° . 8: . 941 . 733 ‘ . 886 . 724 
. 040 ;: > . 959 . 751 .8 . 897 . 741 
060 . 806 .3 . 981 . 766 82 - 919 . 750 
086 . 83 . 916 . 997 . 781 ; . 929 . 765 
093 oll . 788 . . 942 . 773 
099 .013 . 793 ; . 945 77 
110 023 . 806 . 86 . 955 . 792 
116 035 . 815 .8 . 973 . 799 
129 038 . 829 . 88 . 969 . 815 
140 . 046 . 832 .8 . 975 . 818 
144 053 . 840 .8 . 984 . 825 
138 050 . 850 . BY . 986 . 834 
134 , ° . 055 . 859 on . 993 . 843 
. 131 ° .970 | 1.049 . 855 ° - 991 . 840 





goods | 
| 
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! Average hourly earnings, excluding the effect of premium pay for overtime. 
tAV e hourly earnings, excluding premium pay for overtime, weighted by man-hours of employment 


in the or divisions of the manufacturing industry, for January 1939. : 
+ Preliminary. 


! Compare T'rends in Factory Wages, 1939-43, in Monthly Laboi Review, November 1943 (pp. 869-884), 
especially table 4 (p.879). For detailed data regarding weekly earnings, see Detailed Reports for industrial 





and Business Employment, June 1945, table 6 (p. 598), in this issue. 
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The shift of workers from relatively low-wage to relatively high. 
wage industries since 1939 would have raised the average earnings of 
factory workers, even if no other influences had been present. TT), 
effects of such interindustry shifts have been eliminated from ¢}, 
averages shown in columns 10 to 12 of the table. If employ o t had 
been distributed between industries as it was in January 1939, tho 
straight- time hourly earnings of factory workers would have aver raged 
90.5 cents in June 1945, or 45.3 percent above the “Tyee 
average in January 1939, 39.7 percent above January 1941, and | 
percent above October 1942. Between May and June "1945 th 
decrease in straight-time hourly earnings, after eliminating the infly. 
ence of shifting employment, amounted to 0.3 percent. Even this 
latter series of averages exaggerates the rise in wage rates, becaus, 
it includes the influence of interplant shifts of employment, meri 
increases for individual workers, and premium rates for work on ext; 
shifts and on holidays. 


Salaries of Public Health Nurses, 1944 


IN 1944 median annual salaries of field nurses employed by State. 
county, and municipal health departments, boards of education, and 
other agencies represented in a survey by the National Organization 
for Public Health Nursing,’ ranged from $1,542 to $2,052, as shown in 
the accompanying table based on data for 645 agencies. Individual 
salaries showed considerably more variation, however: school nurses 


were paid as little as $900 by one board of education, while another 
paid as much as $3,300; the minimum for staff nurses in one nonoflicial 
agency was $1,080 and the maximum in another, $2,550. 


TABLE 1.—Median Salary Scales for Field Nurses, With Amounts of Increases, 1942-44 





State | County Munici- en 

health health \pal health} |“ 
| depart- | depart- | depart- 

ments ments ments 


Boards 
official | of edu- 
| agencies | cation ! 


Median minimum salaries, 1944 ?_ ‘ $1, 794 $1, 760 $1, 562 $1, 602 
Median maximum salaries, 1944?________-. 1, 984 , 902 1, 840 1, 869 
Increase in minimum salaries, 1942-44 3___ 202 204 183 188 
Increase in maximum salaries, 1942-44 3___ 209 260 183 180 


Item 

















! Salaries in most boards of education are paid on a 10-month basis. 
+ Salaries given are those in the median agency in each group. 
3 Measured by median increase among agencies reporting. 


During the period 1942-44 some agencies gave salary increases 
some gave bonuses to help meet increased living expenses, and som 
gave both salary increases and bonuses. Increases were most num 
ous among combination agencies and least numerous among seat 
of education. About half of the nonofficial agencies and county health 
departments raised salary scales. Increases were found to be mor 
usual in maximum than in minimum salaries; and the amounts o! 
increases in top salaries tended to be greater. Of the 645 agencies 


1 Data are from Public Health Nursing (New York 19), April 1945 (p. 203): Salary Scales and Bonuses 
1944, by Dorothy E.Wiesner and Margaret M. Murphy. 
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reporting, 289, or 45 percent, raised both minimum and maximum 
salaries, and 39, or 6 percent, raised either the upper or the lower limit. 
During 1943 bonuses were granted by 185 of the agencies, 153 giving 
fat sums ranging from under $100 to $420 (by a western board of 
education), 21 giving bonuses as percentages (ranging from less than 
10 to 17 percent) of annual salaries, and 11 giving bonuses in other 
forms. Of the 185 agencies which granted bonuses, 56 also had in- 
creased both minimum and maximum salaries and 15 others had 
increased either the minimum or the maximum. Of 169 agencies 
that reported no bonuses for 1942, 1943, or 1944, 89 had raised both 
upper and lower salary limits and 12 others, either the upper or the 
lower limit. Agencies not granting bonuses, the survey indicated, 
were more likely to have raised salary scales. 

A few agencies reported payment for overtime work, but the policy 
of the majority was to give the nurses an equivalent amount of time 
off duty. 


POPPOOOD 


Problem of Wage-Price Adjustments in Switzerland’ 


A RISE of 1 point in the official Swiss cost-of-living index, to 153 
(January-August 1939100) in April and May 1945, after the index 
had remained stable at 152 for 10 months, focused attention on the 
problem of bringing wages and prices into closer relation. Using the 
same base period, nominal wages had advanced to 142 by March 1945, 
but the index of real wages was only 93. Governmental agencies, as 
well as certain representatives of organized labor, were of the opinion 
that the 1939 level of real wages should be reestablished, but differ- 
ences existed as to the means by which the desired objectives should 
be attained—whether primarily through the reduction of prices by 
means of heavy subsidies, or by wage increases accompanied by a 
price-control program. Trade-unionists also raised the question as 
to whether, after the war, labor should have a larger share of the 
industrial product of Switzerland, the claim being that even before 
hostilities commenced in 1939, the wages of Swiss workers were pro- 
portionately lower than in other democratic nations. 

Fluctuations in the indexes of cost of living and of nominal and real 
wages are shown in the table on page 534, om the last quarter of 
1939 through the first quarter of 1945. 


Position of the Full Powers Commission 


On January 26, 1945, definite principles and proposais for reducing 
the gap between wages and retail prices were embodied in a resolution 
adopted by the Full Powers Commission of the National Council 
(ower House of Parliament), a body composed of 27 members, of 
whom 8 were Socialists. "The Commission recognized the importance 
of obtaining price stabilization and relative stability of the purchasing 
power of money, and recommended a return to the 1939 level of real 
wages by means of increases in nominal wages, within the capacity of 
employers to bear the cost. Certain subsidies were advocated, to 
encourage efficiency and to reduce cost of living. Undue wartime 


1 Information is from various issues of La Vie Economique (Berne), and confidential sources. 
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Fluctuations in Cost of Living and in Nominal and Real Wages in Switzerland, 1939-45 
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1939: 1942—C ontinued. 
January-August_| 100,0 July-September_| 142.9 
October-Decem- 

ber ....| 103.9 | 100. ‘ ; be 146. 0 

1940: 1943: 
January-March _} 105.9 | 101.‘ January-March_| 147.3 
April-June 109. 102.9 | 94. 30. April-June... -..| 148.7 
July-September | 112. 103. 8 92. 6 31. July-September.| 149. 4 
October-Decem- October-Decem- 

icnehae 117.0 | 105.‘ 90. ! 34. be it 

1941: | 1944: 
January-March _| 119.8 | 108. .2 ' January-March _| 151.0 
April-June | 127.9 110.7 | 86.6 38. April-June ..| 152.3 
July-September _|*130.4 | 113. .8 3. July-September _| 152.2 











October-Decem- | October-Decem- 
ber............| 134.8 | 116. . be 152.3 


1942: 1945: 
January-March -| 138.0 | 119.0 | : 50. January-March .| 152.7 
April-June......| 141.0 | 121.6 | 5. 2. 























profits were condemned. A price-compensation fund, from which 
allowances might be paid to producers and consumers to prevent the 
shifting of increased costs to the consumer, and a guaranteed subsist- 
ence or minimum wage were suggested. Recognition was given to 
the principle that full employment should be given preference over a 
rigid currency policy, and that only through general economic stabili- 
zation could the relation between prices, wages, and currency be 
adjusted satisfactorily. The Federal Council (the executive agency 
of the Government) was requested to submit a complete economic 
statement to the National Council at the September 1945 session, and 
to consider whether the cost of living could be ameliorated through the 
use of public funds or other measures to reduce the price of basic 
consumer goods. 


Position of the Government 


The Government’s position was stated by a member of the Federal 
Council in reply to a question asked in Parliament on June 15, 1945, 
regarding the foregoing proposals of the Full Powers Commission. 
The speaker admitted the existing disparity between the cost of living 
and earnings of workers and stated that the 1939 level of real wages 
must be reestablished. However, it was proposed to make a start by 
reducing prices, rather than by increasing wages as suggested by 
the Full Powers Commission. To follow the latter course, the 
Government believed, would start an inflationary spiral. Instead, 
the 100 million francs available in the war-risk-insurance fund might 
be used for subsidies to reduce the prices of basic articles of diet 
and other important commodities. According to the spokesman, the 
refusal to grant a general wage increase because of the consequent 
repercussions on living costs would not preclude individual wage in- 
creases to bring pay up to the maximum fixed by the Consultative 
Commission on Wages. In fact, employers were urged to adopt the 
wage scales recommended quarterly os that Commission. 
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WAGE AND HOUR STATISTICS 


Position of Representatives of Organized Labor 


The general secretary of the Federation of State Railway Employees, 
although favoring the use of subsidy, believed that prices could not 
be greatly reduced, and therefore agreed with the Full Powers Com- 
mission that an increase in nominal wages was required before a re- 
duction in prices. ‘The Federation of Swiss Trade Unions considered 
that the recommendations of the Commission represented a distinct 
advance over the previous attitude; it favored also price stabiliza- 
tion, provided that the principle was not applied too rigidly, and would 
welcome price-compensation funds as indispensable for reducing the 
increased burden of higher living costs. Subsidy on basic food and 
clothing was also approved. Restoration of real wages to the 1939 
level was demanded, particularly for those persons in the lower and 
middle wage brackets, as a means of remedying the progressive im- 
poverishment among large groups in the population. Agreement was 
expressed with the Full Powers Commission proposal that when each 
general wage rise occurs, differences in profits during the war should 
be taken into account. The organization advocated establishment of 
a minimum wage whereby a suitable existence would be insured. It 
agreed with the Commission concerning the importance of preventing 
a disastrous deflationary period after the war, which, it was stated, 
would bring about unemployment and loss of purchasing power to 
large segments of the people, thus menacing the entire national 


economy. 





Wage and Hour Regulation 


Wage Increases Based on New Labor-Contract Lay 
in Mexico’ 


SIGNIFICANT in Mexican labor legislation is the new labor-contra¢ 
law which became effective June 6, 1945. This measure, which appears 
to have been occasioned by the textile strikes of early June, has as its 
purpose the elimination of strikes and shut- downs incident to the 
termination of the legal period of obligatory labor contracts. Under 
the new statute the provisions of an existing labor contract will remain 
in force until a new agreement is reached, regardless of the termination 
of the period of the contract. The Ministry of Labor will schedule 
negotiations for the revision and renewal of contracts, and is em- 
powered to enforce participation in such negotiations. In cases to 
which the measure is applicable, the Government may invoke it to 
improve the economic situation of the workers, pending the reaching 
of a new agreement. 

By means of Presidential resolutions based on the new law, th 
Mexican Government ended the strikes in the textile industries. A 
resolution effective June 7 granted an increase of 22 percent in the 
cotton-goods industry. Woolen workers received an increase of 22 
percent on daily wages or 19 percent on piecework, effective June §, 
and rayon and silk workers an increase of 23 percent on daily wages 
or 20 percent on piecework. 


PPPPPPOR: 


Minimum Wages of New Zealand Agricultural Workers’ 


MINIMUM wages of dairy workers in New Zealand rose 67 perce! 

between July 1937 and August 1944. Wage rates of these workers 
were fixed under the Agricultural Workers’ Act of 1936, which esta! 

lished the first regulation in New Zealand of wages and working con- 
ditions in agriculture. The act provided for the setting of minimum 
rates of pay and for periodical revision of the scale in accordance with 
changes in guaranteed prices of primary products. Originally, only 
workers on dairy farms were covered, but the provisions of the act 


were later extended to workers in orchards; on farms producing wool, 


meat, or grain; in market gardens and nurseries; and on tobacco farms. 
As shown in the accompanying table, total rates for dairy workers 
including both cash payments and the allowance for board and 


| Data are from airgram A-1968, United States Embassy, Mexico City, June 29, 1945. 
: Data are from New Zealand Official Yearbook (Census and Statistics Department, Ww agton 
Standard (official organ of the New Zealand labor movement, Wellington), February 1 and April 5 
and report (No. 633) from United States Legation, Wellington, May 19, 1945. 
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lodging—rose from £3 * weekly in July 1937 to £5 in August 1944. 
Effective August 1, 1944, all male workers aged 21 years or over were 
to receive £4 in cash, plus board and room. If board and room were 
not provided, the worker was to be paid an additional £1. Cash 
payments to workers under age 21 years ranged from £1 12s. 9d. for 
‘hose under 17, to £3 10s. 9d. for persons aged 20 to 21 years. 


Vinimum Weekly Wages of Dairy Workers in New Zealand, as of Specified Dates 
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Cash wages of the four other groups of agricultural workers as shown 
below were in effect in 1944, with the exception of those of the farm 
and station hands,* which were established in April 1945. 


Minimum 
 & 


Outdoor workers (weekly) 15 9 
Farm and station hands (weekly) 15 0 
Market-garden and soft-fruit, garden workers (weekly)... 4 0 0O 
Tobacco workers (hourly) : 0 232 8 
The first two groups were to receive board and room in addition, and 
it was stipulated that if board and room were not provided, outdoor 
workers were to be paid an extra 19s. 3d., and farm and station hands 
an extra £1. No room-and-board requirements were made for the 
other two groups. 


POPPE 


Wage Regulation in Venezuelan Tire and Baking 
Industries 


Wage Increase for Tire-Factory Workers ° 


IN A recent controversy involving workers in the only factory in 
Venezuela manufacturing automobile tires, the Government stepped 
in before a strike occurred and laid down the terms of settlement by 
means of an Executive resolution. The settlement is to be binding for 
| year. 

The union involved had demanded a general wage increase. The 
Executive resolution provided for increases over the rates of July 31, 





3 Average exchange rate of the New Zealand pound in July 1937=$3.98, in August 1944=$3.24. 
‘ That is, workers on farms and stations which are used for the commercial production of wool, meat, or 
grain (including seed). 


a Data are from report of Frank P. Corrigan, United States Embassy at Caracas, October 28, 1944 (No. 


oy 
4). 
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1944, as follows: An increase of 2 bolivares® per day for worker: 
with daily earnings of 6 to 8 bolivares, of 1.50 bolivares for those earn. 
ing 10 bolivares, and of 1.25 bolivares for those earning ‘‘10 bolivares o, 
more.” These increases included the special 25- bolivar monthly bonus 
granted by the management in August 1944. 

Instead of the 25-percent night-work differential demanded, the 
resolution allowed one of 12% percent. The company must provide 
each worker with two pairs of overalls per year and a third if necessary 
(the union had demanded three pairs). 

Specific improvements in hygiene and safety were to be investigated 
by the Labor Inspector of the Federal District, as was also the a: ning 
room the company promised to build. 


Minimum Wages for Baking Industry ' 


A resolution establishing the first minimum wage in Venezuela and 
making the first prohibition of night work, was published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of November 10, 1944. These regulations are applicable to the 
baking industry; the wage regulation applies to the Caracas area, 
while the night-work ruling is effective not only in that region but 
also in the District of Sucre in the State of Miranda. These regula- 
tions are to be compulsory for a period of 6 months. In the mean- 
time, owners of the establishments affected are given 90 days from 
date of publication of the resolution in which to make the necessary 
adjustments. 

The minimum rates, established for an 8-hour day, for the different 
categories of workers in the bakery industry in the Departmento 
Libertador of the Federal District (of which Caracas is the center) 


are as follows: 


Daily rates 
(in bolivares) 


Bakers, foremen - 
Assistant bakers, foremen 

Skilled workers 

Semiskilled workers 

Ordinary workers 

These rates include the daily bread ration in those cases in which 
one may be agreed upon. 

No reduction in pay is permitted in the case of workers who, on 
November 10, 1944, were receiving a higher salary than the one 
established as a compulsory minimum wage. . 

Night work in bakeries is prohibited from 10 p. m. to 4 a. m. in 
the above-mentioned areas, but exceptions may be made by the Fed- 
eral Executive if public interest renders it necessary. In such cases 
the employees doing night work are to receive 15 percent above the 


rate for day work. 





¢ Exchange rate of bolivar=30 cents. : 
? Data are from report of Frank P. Corrigan, United States Embassy at Caracas, December 1, 1944 (No 


6750). 
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Cost of Living and Retail Prices 
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Prices in the Second Quarter of 1945 


Summary 


THE end of the war in Europe during the second quarter of 1945 
brought no immediate change in the general trend of prices. Retail 
rices of living essentials rose 1.7 percent during the period to the 
highest level since the spring of 1921, but the rise was attributable 
largely to seasonal advances in prices of fresh fruits and vegetables 
and to higher costs for clothing, caused by the continued disappear- 
ance of lower price lines. Primary-market prices advanced by 0.8 
percent from March to June, at a rate slightly greater than during 
the first quarter of the year. A substantial part of the increase in 
average primary-market prices was caused by higher prices for farm 
products, and important industrial materials also advanced. Mill 
prices for 14 basic steel products were increased in May, and OPA 
ceiling prices for anthracite and bituminous coal were raised to cover 
higher production costs. Other fields showed no noteworthy price 
developments during the quarter. Demand continued strong for 
most products, while supplies were restricted by shortages of materials 
and labor. Percentage changes in retail and wholesale prices for 
specified periods during the war are shown in table 1. 


TaBLE 1.—Percent of Change in Retail and Wholesale Prices in Specified Periods 





Percent of change to June 1945 in— 





Wholesale prices of— 





Retail prices 
of living essen- All commodi- 
tials All commodi- ties except 
ties farm products 
and foods 








+0. 4 
+1.1 











March 1945: 3 months ago 
June 1944: Year ago yt CSRS Re eee? Bah Se 
May 1943: Hold-the-line order! - ; ;, +3.0 
May 1942: OPA’s General Mavimum Price Regulation ; +4.1 
August 1939: Month before outbreak of war in Europe 30. 8 5 | +24. 3 








! The President’s hold-the-line order was issued on Apr. 8, 1943. The peak of the price rise which had 
led to this order was reached in May which is, therefore, used for this comparison. 


In many respects, the quarter was a period of transition, with a 
continuation of pressures important in earlier months. Govern- 
mental agencies moved rapidly to relieve business uncertainty by 
announcing programs under which the economy would operate 
following the end of the European war. On May 11, 3 days after 
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VE-day, both OPA and WPB announced plans for selective recon. 
version to a peacetime economy during the war with Japan. 

The OPA program, aimed at bringing civilian goods back to the 
market at 1942 prices, affected principally the metal-using industries 
in the consumer-durable-goods field. Under the program, the maxi- 
mum prices of products made by a manufacturer before the war 
generally were set at 1942 levels, but a formula was drawn up under 
which adjustments could be granted by OPA. 

Widespread industry dissatisfaction with this policy was reported. 
The inability in some fields to cover costs under 1942 prices and the 
difficulty of obtaining cost figures necessary for the application of the 
adjustment formula were principal features of complaints. At the 
end of the quarter, price adjustments were under consideration in 
number of industries. 

The WPB program was embodied in the report of its Committee 
on Period One, the period from victory in Europe to victory over 
Japan. Major features of the program included the progressive 
abandonment of limitation orders and regulations as material supplies 
permitted, the “open ending’’ of the Controlled Materials Plan on 
July 1, the probable continuance of preference ratings during the 
third quarter, and the probable maintenance of distribution and 
inventory controls during the third quarter. Approximately 125 
orders and schedules were abandoned between VE-day and the end 
of June. Basic controls continued on such products as automobiles, 
refrigerators, stoves, farm machinery, and radios through the end of 
the quarter, although in some cases these controls were modified. 

Many of the developments during the quarter were not reflected 
in the market immediately, but were significant as an indication of 
the direction of developments in later months. Production in gen- 
eral continued at a high rate, with cut-backs in military production 
important only in a few industries, notably shipbuilding and aircraft. 
Income payments were at a high rate, but had turned downward from 
the all-time high reached in February 1945. Observers predicted 
that the drop in income payments to individuals in April and May, 
resulting from a‘decline in manufacturers’ pay rolls and a drop in 
income payments in retail trade, was a significant indication of the 
movement which could be expected to accelerate during the last half 
of the year. An increased supply of labor in some areas was not 
adequate to meet all demands, and manpower continued to be a 
limiting factor on reconversion. 

On the last day of the quarter the authority of the Office of Price 
Administration was extended through June 1946, without major 
change. The control of the Secretary of Agriculture over prices and 
distribution of farm products and foods was defined more clearly, 
and adjustments were required in ceiling prices for some meats. No 
alterations were made, however, in the basic principles of price 
control. 


Prices of Consumer Goods 


Prices of consumer goods continued to advance during the second 
quarter of 1945, reflecting the cumulative effect of pressures which 
had developed in earlier periods. The 1.7-percent rise in retail costs 
of family living essentials was larger than during the same period of 
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1943 or 1944. However, there were indications in some fields of 
lessening pressures, following VE-day. 

Retail food prices rose 3.8 percent on the average during the quar- 
ter, but in June 1945 they were still 1.3 percent lower than in May 
1943, just after the “‘hold-the-line”’ order. In primary markets 
prices for foods rose 2.8 percent and for farm products 2.5 percent. 
Among other consumer goods, clothing rose 1.2 percent at retail, 
housefurnishings 0.9 percent, and miscellaneous goods and services 
0.3 percent. Rents, and fuel, electricity, and ice were unchanged on 
the average. 


TaBLE 2.—Percent of Change in Cost of Living and in Prices of Consumer Goods in 
Primary Markets in Specified Periods ' 





Percent of change— 
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1 In comparing retail and primary-market price movements the following differences between the cost of 
living and primary-market price indexes must be noted: The cost-of-living index includes only selected 
goods and services purch by wage earners and clerical workers, and reflects the effect of disappearance 
of lower-priced articles. The primary-market indexes represent al] commodities, and are based on goods 


with unchanged specifications. 
2The President’s hold-the-line order was issued April 8, 1943. The peak of the price rise which had 
led to this order was reached in May, which is, therefore, used for this comparison, 


Problems involved in preventing inflation were still serious during 
this quarter. As the result of continuing war demands and seasonal 
decreases in food supplies, shortages of many civilian goods were as 
severe as during the first quarter. Because of determined industry 
opposition, the progranf for returning low-priced goods to civilian 
markets was modified in important respects. An increase in wage 
rates to compensate for the reduction in earnings resulting from loss 
of overtime was under consideration. Increased ceilings were granted 
by OPA for some products and others were exempted temporarily 
from price control. For some, subsidies were increased. 

Unlike earlier periods, however, there were prospects of some 
lessening of the inflationary pressures. Retailers reported consumers 
to be more quality conscious and less extravagant in their expendi- 
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tures. Seasonally adjusted retail sales were considerably below the 
level of the first quarter, reflecting the decline in income payments 
Supplies of some goods were not quite so tight. Gasoline rations fo; 
civilians were liberalized. Limited amounts of low-priced cottoy 
textiles produced under Government directive and of reconverted 
goods were reaching retail stores. In June, WPB revoked limitation 
orders, to permit unlimited production of vacuum cleaners, washing 
machines, certain commercial electric cooking and food-preparation 
equipment, and more than 50 other types of commercial and domestic 
electric appliances. In addition, it was announced that during the 
third quarter priority assistance would be granted for the production 
of 350,000 washing machines and 492,627 electric irons. These 
quantities, however, represent only a fraction of the number needed 
to satisfy pent-up demand. 


FOOD PRICES 


Food prices rose 2.8 percent in primary markets and 3.8 percent at 
retail during the second quarter, accompanied by an increase of 2.5 
percent in primary-market prices of farm products. The increases 
at all levels were the result primarily of both seasonal and contra- 
seasonal advances for fresh fruits and vegetables and eggs. Primary 
markets showed declines of 0.2 percent for grains and 1.5 percent for 
livestock and poultry from seasonal highs in April. Other foods were 
relatively stable at ceiling levels. Prices for foods and farm products 
generally were above the levels of the April-June quarter of 1944. 

With war requirements remaining large and civilian supplies de- 
clining seasonally, shortages of many foods, particularly meats, grew 
more severe during the quarter. Butchers continued to sell “only 
to regular customers’ and megstless days in restaurants became 
commonplace. In mid-June 84 percent of independent retail stores 
in 56 large cities had no pork loins or hams to sell, 85 percent no 
bacon, over 86 percent no veal, and 73 percent no beef steaks or 
roasts; for the preceding month the percentages were 78, 68, 70, and 
45 percent, respectively. 

ivestock and meats.—After rising more-than 7 percent from De- 
cember 1944, livestock and poultry reached a seasonal peak in April 
1945, when primary-market prices were 136.4 percent of the 1926 
average, the highest level recorded by the Bureau for the war period. 
A decline of 1.5 percent during May and June followed, reflecting the 
increased marketing of calves, cows, and sheep. Beef cattle and hogs 
were still far short of demand, and pares orate steers were selling 
at Chicago for $17.19 per hundred pounds in June, having risen 
steadily from $15.95 in January 1945. Hog trading was maintained 
rigidly at ceilings, with all grades and weights going for the same price. 

Numerous revisions were made throughowt the quarter in Govern- 
ment controls, intended to improve meat production and distribu- 
tion and facilitate price control. As inducements for increased cattle 
feeding, the previously scheduled reduction in the ‘over-riding’ 
ceiling on cattle was canceled; a special subsidy payment to livestock 
feeders of 50 cents per hundred pounds live weight on choice and good 
grade cattle was established; subsidy payments to slaughterers were 
increased approximately 25 cents per hundred pounds on the better 
grades of beef; and a special subsidy adjustment was established to 
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assure Meat packers who operated at a profit during 1938-41 an 
adequate margin in 1945. : 

Steps were taken to cl.annel more livestock through plants operating 
ynder Federal inspection, which supply all of the Army needs and the 
majority of the large eastern cities. Non-Federally inspected slaugh- 
terers were limited, during May and June, to a percentage of their 
1944 slaughter, ranging from 100 percent for sheep and lambs to 75 
percent for cattle and calves and 50 percent for hogs. Subsidy pay- 
ments were limited to these quotas. This was followed in June by 
an OPA order requiring all slaughterers to distribute available meats 
to civilians in the same trading areas and in the same proportions as 
during the first quarter of 1944. 

Little change occurred in wholesale or retail prices of all meats 
despite the scarcity, because of rigid ceiling controls. Poultry prices, 
however, increased seasonally at wholesale in April and May, and 
declined in June as permitted under OPA regulations. In May a 
trucking allowance of 1 cent per pound was added to the ceiling, and 
effective dates of the monthly storage allowances were staggered to 
permit three business days between the effective date of the new 
ceiling on live poultry prices and the revised ceiling on dressed poultry. 
Retail prices of roasting chickens in large cities continued the rise 
begun in August 1944, and in June 1945 were selling for 47.3 cents per 
pound, the highest price recorded by the Bureau since April 1920. 

Fruits and vegetables.—Fruits and vegetables as a group rose 8 
percent at the wholesale level and 11 percent at retail because of 
seasonal and contraseasonal price increases among fresh fruits and 
vegetables. Canned and dried fruits and vegetables were stable at 
ceilings during the second quarter of 1945, and canners were assured 
that ceilings on new packs would cover increased production costs. 
Seasonal increases were reported for apples, oranges, carrots, white 
potatoes, and sweetpotatoes, while cabbage increased contrary to 
its normal seasonal trend, and the price of onions advanced with the 
establishment of a ‘“‘disaster’” ceiling necessitated by bad weather 
during the growing season. 

Other products.—Prices of dairy products remained unchanged 
throughout the quarter except for minor seasonal decreases for fluid 
milk and cheddar cheese. ilk production was maintained at record 
levels, but supplies of dairy products for civilians still were curtailed 
seriously, as allocations for war purposes increased substantially. 

Grains and grain products were fairly stable in price throughout the 
second quarter of 1945 at levels slightly above those of the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. An exception was the unusual advance 
of 12.1 percent between March and June in the cash price of rye, 
and 18.3 percent for rye flour, both of which are exempt from price 
control. The increases resulted from speculative activity, stimulated 
by the shortage of the grain, demand for export purposes, and pur- 
chases by distillers who were forbidden to use other grains during the 
July to September liquor holiday. Wheat prices, fairly stable from 
April to May, increased in June following an upward revision in the 
ceiling of 3% cents per bushel, effective May 30, 1945, in order to 
reflect parity prices to farmers. They failed to decline seasonally 
in June, largely because of the strong demand for domestic and over- 
seas use and the low stocks in terminals and mills resulting from a 
tight transportation situation. 
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The distribution of short supplies of sugar continued to arouse cop. 
cern in the food industry and among housewives, following a furthe, 
reduction of 20 to 25 percent in the basic allotments to indust) ja] 
users for the second quarter and the expectation of a further cut to 
about 50 percent of the 1941 use for the third quarter. Allocations 
for home canning also were reduced and no easing of the shortage 
was in prospect, because of drought conaitions in Cuba and urgent 
needs abroad. 

TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Retail costs of clothing advanced 1.2 percent during the second 
quarter, the largest quarterly increase recorded by any major cost-of- 
living group except food. Most of this increase was caused by further 
disappearance of lower-priced lines, a problem of chief concern to 
Government agencies during all of 1945. The Government’s genera] 
program for relieving the shortage of low-cost goods was relaxed in 
important respects to meet industry objections. Primary-market 
prices of textile products declined slightly during the quarter as the 
result of reduced ceilings for some cotton fabrics, but increases for 
other cotton textiles were under consideration by OPA to cover the 
recent wage wcrease for textile workers. 

Primary-market prices of raw wool and of worsted piece goods 
remained unchanged over the quarter. Military requirements took 
60 percent of the total production of woolen and worsted piece goods, 
and retailers reported that they were not able to secure supplies to 
replace depleted stocks of men’s wool apparel. Tropical-weight wool! 
suits increased in price in several areas and supplies of tall and stout 
sizes were scarce, as manufacturers concentrated on regular sizes in 
order to obtain the largest number of suits from the limited yardage 
of fabrics available. 

Raw-cotton prices advanced approximately 4 percent from March 
to June on reports of lower acreage planted and expected lower yields. 
Primary-market prices of print-cloth constructions were rolled back 
1 cent per pound in April to reduce increases previously granted which 
were found to be “‘excessive.’”’ For other cotton textiles, pending 
complete study, OPA permitted adjustable pricing as a result of higher 
wages authorized by the War Labor Board for textile workers in 
northern and southern mills. 

Some low-priced articles of cotton apparel, produced under Gov- 
ernment directives and preticketed with retail ceilings by manufac- 
turers, reached retail stores during the quarter, but supplies were so 
limited that they usually were sold out the same day they were put 
onsale. Among the articles produced were men’s shorts and business 
shirts, boys’ dress shirts, men’s pajamas, women’s housedresses, and 
girls’ dresses and slips. Girls’ dresses were reported as reaching re- 
tailers in greatest quantity under the program, but supplies of these 
were not sufficient to meet demand. Some retailers reported that the 
dresses made under the program were of better quality than other 
dresses in stock which were selling at higher prices. 

Prices of shoes remained unchanged during the quarter. WPS 
lifted style restrictions and permitted the production of fancy styles. 
The leather supply picture improved as the quantity of kipskins and 
cattle hides available for civilian uses increased. There were rumors 
in the industry that shoe rationing would be abandoned before the end 
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of 1945 because of the anticipated cut in military requirements. 
However, the Price Administrator stated that shoe rationing would 
continue for some time. 

Although further steps were taken during the quarter under the 
comprehensive WPB-OPA program to roll back clothing prices 6 to 
7 percent and restore low-priced essential civilian goods to the market, 
many of these restrictions have been relaxed or postponed because of 
vigorous industry opposition. Maximum average price orders, requir- 
ing manufacturers to allocate production, beginning July 1, among 
their various price lines to achieve the same average price as in speci- 
fied base periods, were issued by OPA during the quarter for clothing 
and clothing accessories, rayon fabrics, and other synthetic grey 
coods, and woolen apparel fabrics, but these orders were relaxed in 
important respects after the close of the quarter. 

Minor price changes, both upward and downward, were reported as 
retailers adjusted their prices under Maximum Price Regulation 580, 
which froze retail margins in effect on March 19, 1945. No major 
changes were reported, however, since spring and summer lines of 
merchandise had already been priced at mark-ups approximating 
those in March, base date of the order. Full effects of the regulation 
were not expected to be felt until fall and winter lines of merchandise 
appeared in stores. 

HOUSEFURNISHINGS 


Retail costs of housefurnishings advanced 0.9 percent but scarcities 
in the durable-goods field continued to overshadow price changes. 
Dining-room furniture and wool floor coverings in all price brackets 
were in short supply, but retailers in several cities reported that sup- 
plies of living-room and bedroom furniture and stoves were not 
so short as during past months. Inventories remained at a low level, 
however, as most goods continued to reach retailers on an allotment 
basis. Many retailers were able to obtain supplies of upholstered 
living-room furniture only by furnishing manufacturers with covering 
material. There appeared to be some indication of better workmapn- 
ship and finish in bedroom and dining-room suites and upholstered 
furniture reaching the retailers. 

Price changes were scattered and irregular during the 3-month 
period, but the net movement was upward. The cost of wool floor 
coverings rose 1.1 percent, bedroom suites 0.4 percent, and living- 
room suites 1.4 percent. The disappearance.of lower-priced articles 
continued to be the chief factor in price increases. However, there 
were some indications by June that shortages of lower price lines of 
furniture, especially bedroom suites, were becoming less acute. 

MPR 580, which became effective May 4, resulted in a number of 
price adjustments, with decreases reported twice as numerous as 
increases in June. Price adjustments are expected to be more 
numerous in the durable-goods field than in soft lines, since furniture 
lends itself to pricing in brackets of $5 and $10. 

Continued shortages of textiles and lumber, combined with a criti- 
cal shortage of manpower, held furniture production at low levels. 
For the most part those factories which had reconverted to civilian 
production were producing standard items rather than new numbers 
in order to fill the backlog of orders as soon as possible. 

Sheet-steel ice refrigerators authorized by WPB did not reach 
retailers in sizable quantities during the quarter. The lack of sheet 
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steel hindered production and the prospect of mechanical refrigerators 
in the not-too-distant future had a deterrent effect on both retailer 


and consuming buying. 
FUELS AND UTILITIES 


Price advances for both anthracite and bituminous coal and for 
coke’ were permitted during the quarter, to cover increased produc- 
tion costs. These increases raised anthracite and bituminous coq] 
prices from 2 to 3 percent at the primary-market level and bituminous 
coal slightly less than 2 percent at retail. 

On May 1 bituminous-coal producers were permitted by OPA to 
increase prices an average of 16 cents per ton to cover higher labor 
costs resulting from wage adjustments in contracts between mine 
workers and operators. These contracts raised costs an estimated 
21 cents per ton, 5 cents of which was absorbed by the operators. 

Manpower shortages continued to restrict output of bituminous 
coal during the quarter, and in July the Solid Fuels Administrator 
estimated a probable deficit of 25,000,000 tons of soft coal during the 
year beginning April 1, 1945, a forecast of the most serious shortage 
since the begmning of the war. Restrictions on stocks were eased 
and industrial consumers were urged to stock-pile coal during the 
summer. Efforts also were made to increase consumption of lower 
grades. 

Anthracite prices were raised an average of 75 cents per ton, effec- 
tive June 18—61 cents to cover higher labor costs resulting from wage 
adjustments in new labor contracts and 14 cents to restore profit 
margins in the industry. The largest increases were on the important 
domestic sizes which were raised $1 a ton. Lesser advances were 
allowed on tbe smaller sizes generally used for industrial and com- 
mercial purposes. These increases were effective at all levels of dis- 
tribution, but were not reflected in the cost-of-living index for the 
quarter since they occurred after the June collection of retail prices. 

Mainiy as the result of strikes, anthracite production in May was 
some 3,000,000 tons below the level of May 1944. Manpower short- 
ages continued to handicap production. 

Higher prices for bituminous coal, the major raw material, necessi- 
tated an increase of approxim: ‘ely 7 percent in beehive-coke prices. 
On May 26 Connellsville furnace-coke prices were raised from 25 to 
50 cents per ton, with the bulk of production receiving the 50-cent 
increase. . 

COSTS OF RENTAL HOUSING 


Residential rents in large cities remained unchanged on the average 
during the second quarter of 1945. Fractional changes in rents were 
reported in 16 of 22 cities surveyed, with increases in 10 cities and 
decreases in 7. Scranton, a city of relatively high vacancy rates, 
where there has been a general downward trend in rents since March 
1942, reported an increase of 0.6 percent following the usual changes 
in tenancy on May 1. In part the increase was an indirect reflection 
of higher prices for coal and higher wages for coal miners, the city’s 
main economic group. The change in Scranton, where rents are not 
under Federal control, is comparable to changes in recent periods in 
small cities where formal rent control is not operative. Slight de- 
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creases in rents occurred both in Portland, Maine, and Portland, 
Oreg., Where substantial changes in employment were anticipated 
with the approaching reduction of shipbuilding operations. Rent 
changes in other cities generally accompanied a change of tenant, and 
frequently were the result of changes in facilities without compensat- 
ing changes in the rental price. 

Cut-backs in employment in war production centers did not affect 
the housing market appreciably during the quarter. Sales of rented 
houses cortinued at a high hovel in most areas. In many cases tenants 
were forced to buy at inflated prices in order to have a place to live, 
with the result that monthly mortgage pdyments exceeded maximum 
legal rentals formerly paid. Reports continued to be received, during 
the quarter, of evicted tenants forced to live in hotels and to take 
time off from work to look for housing: accommodations. In Savan- 
nah, Ga., however, where shipyards had released several thousand 
workers, the rate of sale of rented dwellings dropped. Relaxation of 
restrictions of residential building during the quarter had little effect 
on the housing situation since continued shortage of materials ham- 
pered construction. 

General acceptance of lower standards of maintenance and repair 
was evident. In some instances tenants were reported as afraid, to 
complain to the landlord for fear of eviction. 


MISCELLANEOUS CONSUMER GOODS AND SERVICES 


The retail cost of services rose 0.3 percent from March to June 
1945. The upward trend was caused by small but general increases 
in the cost of medical care, newspapers, men’s haircuts, and laundry 
services. Prices of drug prescriptions continued to increase slightly, 
as a result of the higher cost of ingredients. 

A shortage of soap and of collapsible lead tubes was becoming 
apparent by the end of the quarter. In several retail outlets, shaving 
cream and tooth paste have been replaced by brushless cream in jars 
and by tooth powder. In some cities, retailers limited sales of soap 


to one cake per customer. 


Prices of Industrial Goods 


As a result of VE-day, the second quarter of 1945 was a period of 
stocktaking for most basic industries, with little indication of new 
trends. Price increases during the quarter were important in some 
fields, but they were largely the culmination of influences which had 
been in operation for many months. Many Government controls 
over production and distribution were relaxed, but price regulations 
for industrial goods were maintained on approximately the same 
basis as in earlier months. 

On May 23, new ceiling prices were established for a wide range of 
carbon-steel products and steel-mill manufactures. Some of these 
replaced the interim increases which had been granted earlier in the 
year, while for other products this was the first increase since the 

eginning of price control. Nonintegrated-steel producers requested 
additional adjustments to cover higher wage and operating costs, and 
these were under consideration at the end of June. Prices for Douglas 
fir were raised by OPA to encourage increased production, and brick 
prices continued to advance in local areas. 
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Tasie 3.—Percent of Change in Prices of Industrial Goods in Primary Markets, iy 
Specified Periods 
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! The President’s hold-the-line order was issued Apr. 8, 1943. The peak of the price rise which had 
led to this order was reached in May, which is, therefore, used for this comparison. 


The War Production Board during the quarter removed a substan- 
tial proportion of its controls over use of materials, but with continued 
short supplies of goods most of the changes were not reflected in the 
market. The removal of restrictions on the use of aluminum and 
magnesium, the proposed ‘‘open-ending”’ of the Controlled Materials 
Plan on July 1, 1945, and the liberalization of building restrictions 
were not expected to affect the market appreciably until the latter 
part of the year. 

Automobile production again was permitted in limited volume, to 
begin in July, but reconversion problems were expected to limit pro- 
duction during 1945. Volume production was not expected to be 
reached until 1946, with ‘‘walk-in’” demand not satisfied for 2 years 
or more. 


METALS AND MACHINERY 


Further advances in prices of iron and steel products, and slight in- 
creases in prices of farm machinery raised the general level of prices of 
metals and metal products approximately 0.5 percent. during the 
second quarter. Mercury prices declined about 9 percent, but prices 
of nonferrous metals as a group remained unchanged during the 
period. The automobile industry was given permission by WPB to 
build approximately 200,000 passenger cars beginning in July 1945. 
At the same time, the agency laid the groundwork for speedy recon- 
version of a large segment of the economy through revocation of a 
number of limitation orders in the machinery industries, and OPA 
announced its general policy of establishing maximum prices for re- 
converted goods at 1942 levels with some adjustments. Dissatisfac- 
tion with this policy was particularly strong in the automobile 
industry. 

Effective May 23, 1945, OPA allowed increases ranging from $2 to 
$7 a ton in the mill prices for 14 basic carbon-steel products. On hot- 
rolled carbon plates and sheets, on galvanized sheets, roofing and 
siding, on nails and staples, and on rails, the advances replaced the 
interim increases granted during January of this year. In addition, 
higher prices were authorized for blooms, billets, slabs, and sheet bar; 
tube rounds and billets; tie plates; hot-rolled bars and bar-size shapes; 
hot-rolled wire rods; manufacturers’ wire and merchant-quality wire; 
barbless and barbed wire; bale ties; and track spikes. These in- 
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creases, the first since 1941, were designed to permit steel companies 
to recover some of the increases in production costs since 1941. 

Mill operators stated that the increases failed to offset losses being 
incurred on items which constitute the bulk of normal production. 
It was claimed that military cut-backs involving shifts from war 
specialities to peacetime products would eliminate the margin of 
profit remaining in the industry. Producers were joined in their 
protest by warehousemen and jobbers who were required to absorb the 
price increases on most products. Despite cut-backs in military re- 
quirements, steel remained in short supply during the quarter, owing 
to the increase in civilian orders arising out of reconversion. 

One of the major parts of the reconversion program was the an- 
nouncement early in the quarter that the automobile industry would 
be permitted to resume manufacture of passenger cars beginning 
July 1. Manufacturers were authorized by WPB to spend 35 million 
dollars for construction of new plants and 40 million dollars for re- 
habilitation of tools and equipment. These projects were assigned a 
high priority rating immediately behind that of military orders. On 
May 24 the WPB announced that the industry could make 200,000 
passenger cars during the second half of the year, if it could obtain 
the necessary materials. Of the different materials used by the in- 
dustry those in shortest supply included tin, cadmium, antimony, 
burlap, cotton linters, and chromic acid. The Board’s assignment of 
production quotas was protested by the three largest companies on 
the grounds that the relatively high quotas allotted to the smaller 
manufacturers would give them a competitive advantage. 

The supply of machine tools improved during the quarter. Early 
in the period it appeared that machine tools might become a bottle- 
neck in the reconversion of the automobile and other durable-goods 
industries. Machine-tool companies, which during 1944 had con- 
verted to production of other types of critically needed machines, 
received large orders in the latter part of 1944 for tools needed for the 
accelerated munitions program. Completion of a number of sub- 
contracts enabled the industry to increase its shipment of machine 
tools during the quarter, with the result that the backlog of unfilled 
orders had tees reduced approximately 25 percent by the end of June. 

The improved supply position for most metals was reflected in 
WPB’s announcement that the Controlled Materials Plan would be 
“open ended’”’ for copper, aluminum, and steel as of July 1. In the 
case of aluminum, producers were permitted to fill unrated orders 
after the middle of June, and the Aluminum Co. of Canada announced 
that more than half of the 250 million pounds of pig aluminum con- 
tracted for by the Metals Reserve Company in March of this year had 
been canceled. The arrival of mercury shipments from Spain, to- 
gether with a slackening of demand, caused prices of that metal to 
decline about 9 percent during the quarter. Tin and lead remained 
in short supply. Subsidies on domestic production of lead, zinc, 
and copper were continued and Congress made their payment manda- 
tory through June 30, 1946. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


Primary-market prices of building materials advanced 0.3 percent 
during the quarter, to the highest level since December 1920. Lumber 
prices moved up 0.4 percent as higher ceilings were placed on Douglas 
fir boards and dimension. Clay products were generally higher. 
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The WPB during the quarter paved the way for the expansion of 
the construction industry by raising limits for nonpriority construc. 
tion—residential from $200 to $1,000, commercial to $5,000, industria) 
to $25,000. However, the tight supply situation had not yet eased 
and production of many items, especially lumber, clay products, and 
paint materials, continued to lag behind demand. 

Lumber prices made their largest gains since the fall of 1944 as OPA 
raised ceilings on Douglas fir boards and dimension, and lowered 
ceilings for timbers. This action was taken to stimulate production. 
as requirements for boxing and crating for the Japanese war mounted. 
It was hoped that production of boards and dimension could be 
raised to 40 and 25 percent, respectively, of the total fir cut. Lumber 
production was running far below that of 1944 in both the Southern 
Pine and Douglas Fir regions, as manpower problems increased and 
lumber demands continued high. Lumber prices,byjJune 1945, were 
72 percent higher than in August 1939. 

Controls in the plumbing industry were relaxed during the quarter 
by the War Production Board, with the removal of restrictions on 
production of all cast-iron and steel plumbing fixtures. Cast-iron 
bathtubs, which have not been produced for civilian use for the past 
2 years, again will become available as a result of this action. How- 
ever, WPB still maintained control over the distribution of this com- 
modity. A 2-percent advance moved prices for lavatories up to ceil- 
ing for the first time in a year. Some lavatories selling at the higher 
price were equipped with brass fixtures rather than the cast-iron 
fixtures used on “‘victory” equipment. By the end of the quarter, the 
plumbing industry had recovered from the price drop of late 1944 
which had resulted from fear of overstocks of wartime substitute equip- 
ment. However, this group of commodities still was selling below the 
price level of 3 years ago when price control was instituted and in- 
dustry-wide roll-backs were put into effect. 

Building materials prices in June were more than 30 percent higher 
than when the war broke out in Europe and 6.5 percent above price 
levels in May 1942 when “across the board” price control went into 
effect. 

CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 


The end of war in Europe caused only minor market changes for 
chemicals and allied products. Supplies released by reductions in 
military demand were absorbed by civilian requirements, and stocks 
of important chemicals remained relatively short. The Bureau’s 
June index of primary-market prices for this major group was 0.1 
percent higher than the March 1945 average, as price advances for 
glycerin and logwood and chestnut extracts more than offset seasonal 
price declines for potash. Prices in the resale market remained firm, 
and nominal prices continued to prevail for certain products. 

Demand for industrial chemicals showed no evidence of decline. 
Container and shipping difficulties, manpower shortages, and con- 
tinued military demand have kept inventories low. On the other 
hand, supplies of certain chemicals, such as hydrofluoric acid, and 
acetone, were reported to be larger. Reductions in military and 
lend-lease requirements for ethyl alcohol permitted another ‘liquor 
holiday” to be declared for July and part of August. Improved 
supplies permitted the lifting, on June 15, of some restrictions 02 
the use of carbon black in tires, tubes, and other rubber products. 
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Otherwise, the extensive relaxation of materials controls by WPB 
affected only a relatively small number of minor chemicals. 

Prices of industrial chemicals generally remained unchanged 
during the quarter. Notable exceptions were the advance of 2 cents 
er pound in the minimum tank-car quotation for dibutyl phthalate 
and price reductions by some producers for fermentation butyl 
alcohol from 17.8 to 17.3 cents per pound and for butyl acetate from 
17.25 to 16.94 cents per pound. Ceiling prices for the dyewood 
extracts, logwood, and fustic were advanced an average of 21.4 and 
12.5 percent, respectively, because of increased production costs. 
Adjustments in individual producers’ ceiling prices for chestnut 
extract, pine tar, pine-tar oil, pine-wood charcoal, and similar chemical 
wood products were authorized. 

Market firmness, with easing in supplies of some articles, was 
characteristic of the markets for drugs and pharmaceuticals. Some 
products continued in short supply, however, and the lack of sugar 
hampered drug producers. Prices for glycerin advanced substantially 
during the quarter. Refiners offset a production-cost rise in soap 
manufacture by advancing the price of all grades of glycerin, the 
byproduct, rather than of soap which was selling at ceiling levels. 
Quotations on argols and cod-liver oil increased, while prices for 
certain mercurial drugs declined, reflecting lower quotations for the 
basic metal. Prices of natural menthol continued to decline, with 
June spot prices at $9 per pound, 10 percent below April. Con- 
tinued Brazilian imports caused futures to be quoted at $8.75 per 
pound, duty paid, despite a Brazilian floor of $8.82 per pound on this 
material. The presence of large Government stock piles and the 
expectation that supplies would be available soon from Europe 
caused market prices for botanicals to weaken. 

Increased production of penicillin resulted in a price war, and prices 
to distributors dropped to 70 cents per 100,000 units in June, com- 
pared to $1.92 on March 15, 1945, when this drug was first sold for 
retail distribution. 

Prices for fertilizer materials, other than potash, remained un- 
changed during this quarter despite record sales of mixed fertilizer. 
Potash manufacturers granted their usual seasonal discount of 12 


percent, effective June 1. 
PAPER AND PULP, AND RUBBER 


Higher prices for newsprint, effective March 29, caused the Bureau’s 
index for paper and pulp to advance 0.9 percent during the second 
quarter to a new high for the war period. Although pulp and paper 
supplies continued to be relatively short, VE-day brought expecta- 
tions of a gradual betterment over the remaining months of the year. 
One reason for optimism was the possibility of a slightly larger supply 
of wood pulp from domestic and foreign sources. A shipment of 
2,000 long tons of Swedish pulp arrived in the United States at the 
end of June and additional departures from Sweden were reported. 

Inclement weather, freight-car shortages, and the ban on the 
movement of Canadian freight.cars into the United States caused 
pulpwood receipts for the first 5 months of 1945 to be less than those 
for the similar period of 1944. However, the usual seasonal upswing 
for pulpwood receipts was more pronounced than in recent years 
and it was expected that increasing production would carry receipts 
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and inventories up well beyond the present critical point. Increaseq 
receipts of pulpwood from Canadian sources and expanded domest;, 
production of wood pulp resulted in some improvement in wood. 
pulp inventories before the end of the quarter. WPB also announced 
the elimination of “‘segment”’ allocation by type of paper, except fo; 
certain required papers and paperboard, beginning with the third 
quarter. 

During the quarter, wholesale and retail prices of synthetic tires 
were reduced to the lowest levels since early 1942. Military require. 
ments for the Pacific war and essential civilian needs permitted no 
diversion of rubber and rubber products to other less-essential uses. 
Even before VE-day, a lag in the production rate of essential rubber 
products caused some concern, and unauthorized walk-outsin May and 
June aggravated the supply problem. Shortages caused scrap-rubber 
prices to advance 3.5 percent in May, to a level 172 percent above that 
of August 1939. 

Effective April 15, the temporary additions to manufacturers’ 
maximum prices of synthetic passenger-car and motorcycle tires, in 
effect since May 1, 1944, were reduced from 8.9 percent of the maxi- 
mum retail prices to 3 percent. Allowable additions for all other tires 
except farm tractor and implement tires were reduced from 6.5 per- 
cent of retail prices to 5 percent. At retail, similar price reductions 
became effective on May 1, 1945. The new retail ceiling on the most 
widely used size of passenger-car tire, the 6.00—16, four-ply, became 
$15.20, compared to $16.05 on May 1, 1944, and $17.11 in 1942. The 
1941 retail list was $14.75 for this size of first-line tire made of natural 
rubber. The differential on tires of all-rayon construction over cotton 
construction was reduced from 12% to 5 percent. Rayon-construction 
tires at present comprise the total output of large sizes for busses 
and trucks. 


POPP OOS 


Cost of Living in Large Cities, July 1945 


RETAIL prices of living essentials for moderate-income city families 
increased 0.3 percent during the month ending July 15. Higher prices 
for clothing, coal, and miscellaneous goods and services, together 
with seasonally higher prices for eggs, brought the index to the high- 
est level reached during the war. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
index of the cost of living for July 1945 was 129.4 percent of the1935- 
39 average, and 31 percent above the August 1939 level. During 
the year the cost of living increased 2.6 percent and by July was 3.4 
percent higher than in May 1943, the date that the President’s ‘“‘hold- 
the-line’’order became effective. 

The food bill for families of wage earners and lower-salaried workers 
rose 0.4 percent as the result of higher prices for eggs and some fresh 
fruits and vegetables. Prices of green beans rose 37 percent at retail, 
following the removal of OPA ceilings on July 1. Prices of oranges, 
spinach, and sweetpotatoes rose seasonally. Average prices in the 
fresh fruits and vegetables group were fractionally lower because of 
lower prices for potatoes, apples, cabbage, and lettuce. After rising 
55 percent between MayjJand June, when OPA retail controls were 
lifted, cabbage prices fell 27 percent from mid-June to mid-July. 
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Clothing costs advanced for the twenty-fifth consecutive month 
and were 0.2 percent higher on July 15 than on June 15. Prices for 
clothing have increased more than 45 percent since, the outbreak of 
war in Europe, and in July averaged 14 percent higher than in May 
1943. Medium and inexpensive cotton apparel—particularly men’s 
business shirts, men’s and boys’ woven shorts, work clothing, knit 
undershirts, and women’s street dresses—continued to be extremely 
difficult to buy in July. The retail cost of work clothing again edged 
upward in many cities as higher prices were reported for overalls and 
work shirts; decreases were reported, however, in a few cities. Both 
increases and decreases were due principally to merchants’ purchas- 
ing of replacement stocks from suppliers other than their former 
sources. Stores which had not been able to obtain sufficient supplies 
of white braodcloth shirts made under the WPB-OPA low-cost cotton- 
apparel program, reported higher prices for men’s shirts in mid-July. 
Tailored rayon slips and rayon wash frocks were available at lower 
prices in a number of cities, but the average cost of inexpensive rayon 
knit underwear advanced in nearly one-third of the stores surveyed. 

Average prices of housefurnishings available in mid-July were 0.3 
sureties Walow those of a month ago, primarily as a result of larger 


supplies of low-priced bedroom suites. The reintroduction of prewar 
quality cooking stoves resulted in price increases in six cities and 
decreases in three others. 

Substantial increases in anthracite prices allowed by the OPA at 
all levels of sale on June 18 resulted in an advance of 1.1 percent in 
the average cost for fuel, electricity, and ice. 

Prices of miscellaneous goods and services were 0.2 percent higher 


in mid-July than in mid-June. Increased costs for laundry services 
in three cities and higher prices for auto repairs in another city were 
the result of adjustments in maximum charges. Charges for haircuts 
and beauty-shop services were higher in Chicago, Los Angeles, and 
Washington, and the cost of cigarettes rose 6 percent in Boston as 
the State tax was increased. Scattered price changes were reported 
in the prices of cleaning supplies. 

Rents were not surveyed in July. 

In connection with the tables here given it should be borne in mind 
that the Bureau of Labor Statistics index indicates average changes 
in retail prices of selected goods, rents, and services, bought by families 
of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in large cities. The items 
covered represented 70 percent of the expenditures of families which 
had incomes ranging from $1,250 to $2,000 in 1934-36. The index 
does not show the full wartime effect on the cost of living of such 
factors as lowered quality, disappearance of low-priced goods, and 
forced changes in housing and eating away from home. It does not 
measure changes in total “living costs’’—that is, in the total amount 
families spend for living. Income taxes and bond subscriptions are 
not included. 

The indexes in the accompanying tables are based on time-to-time 
changes in the cost of goods and services purchased by wage earners 
and lower-salaried workers in large cities. They do not indicate 
whether it costs more to live in one city than in another. The data 
relate to the 15th of each month, except those for January 1941, in 
tables 1 and 2. For that month they were estimated for January 1 
(the date used in the “Little Steel’? wage formula of the National 
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War Labor Board), by assuming an even rate of change from Decem. 
ber 15, 1940, to the next pricing date. The President’s “hold-the-line” 
order was issued April 8, 1943. The peak of the rise which led i, 
that order was reached in May, which is, therefore, used for thi 
comparison. 

Food prices are collected monthly in 56 cities during the first fou; 
days of the week which includes the Tuesday nearest the 15th of the 
month. Aggregate costs of foods in each city, weighted to represen; 
food purchases of families of wage earners and lower-salaried workers. 
have been combined for the United States with the use of population 
weights. In March 1943, the number of cities included in the food 
index was increased from 51 to 56, and the number of foods from 54 to 
61. Prices of clothing, housefurnishings, and miscellaneous goods and 
services are obtained in 34 large cities in March, June, September, and 
December. In intervening months, prices are collected in 21 of the 
34 cities for a shorter list of goods and services. Rents are surveyed 
semiannually in most of the 34 cities (in March and September, or in 
June and December). In computing.the all-items indexes for individ- 
ual cities and the rent index for the average of large cities, because of 
the general stability of average rents at the present time, the indexes 
are held constant in cities not surveyed during the current quarter. 
Prices for fuel, electricity, and ice are collected monthly in 34 large 


cities. 


TaBLe 1.—Cost of Living in Large Cities as of July 1945 and Earlier Months 
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TasLe 2.—Percent of Change in Cost i From Specified Dates to July 194'5, by 
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TABLE 3.—Percent of Change in Cost of Living, June to July 1945, by Cities 
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1 June index revised: 140.6. 
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TaBLe 4.—Indexes of Cost of Living in Large Cities, 1935 to July 1945 
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1 Based on changes in cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers. 
2 Rents not surveyed in this month. 
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Retail Prices of Food in July 1945 


PERCENTAGE changes in retail food costs on July 17, 1945, as 
sompared with costs in the previous month and in July 1944, are 
shown in table 1. 


TABLE 1.—Percent of Change in Retail Costs of Food in 56 Large Cities Combined,’ by 
Commodity Groups, in Specified Periods 
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1 The number of cities included in the index was changed from 51 to 56 in March 1943, with the necessary 
adjustments for maintaining comparability. At the same time the number of foods in the index ws 10 


creased from 54 to 61. 
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Tasie 2.—Indexes of Retail Costs of Food in 56' Large Cities Combined,’ by 
ommodity Groups, on Specified Dates 


[1935-39 = 100] 
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Cereals and bakery products 7 109.1 | 
Meats. ..--------- 131. 6 
Beef and veal 118. ! 
Pork 112. 
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Dairy products ee 133. 133. 
Eggs--- . 157. 145. 
Fruits and vegetables 191. 192. 
Fresh 206. 207. 
Canned : 130. 130. 
Dried 168. 168. 
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Fats and oils aaa 124. 123. 
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i Indexes: based on 451 cities combined prior to March 1943. 
? Aggregate costs of 61 foods (54 foods prior to March 1943) in each city, weighted to represent total pur- 
chases by families of wage earners and lower-salaried workers, have been combined with the use of popula- 


tion weights. 
3 Preliminary. 4 Revised. 


TaBLeE 3.—Average Retail Prices of 78 Foods in 56 Large Cities Combined,' July 1945, 
Compared With Earlier Months 
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TaBLe 3.—Average Retail Prices of 78 Foods in 56 Lar 
Compared With Earlier Months 


Cities Combined,' July 1945 
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Meats—Continued. 

Lamb: 
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Rib chops. , 

Poultry: Roasting chickens 
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Fish (fresh, frozen) -_.-_-_- 
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Milk, fresh (store) do 

Milk, evaporated. . 1444-02. can 

Eggs: Eggs, fresh__. ..dozen 
Fruits and vegetables: 

Fresh fruits: 
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Bananas... é. Biden * 
Oranges 
Grapefruit . 

Fresh veget tables: 
Beans, green 
Cabbage 
Carrots 
Lettuce 
Onions 
Potatoes. 
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Sweetpotatoes 

Beets 3. _ 
Canned fruits: 

Peaches 
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Grapefruit juice. . 

Canned vegetables: 
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| Data are based on 51 cities combined prior to January 1943. 


? Preliminary. 

5 Not included in index. 

‘ First priced, February 1943. 

5 Not a 

6 Composite a not computed. 
? First pri October 1941. 

§ Revised. 
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Taste 4.—Indexes of Average Retail Costs of All Foods, by Cities,: on Specified Dates 
[1935-39 = 100] 
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Atlanta, Ga 142.1 , 138. 1 
Baltimore, Md 150. 4 : 143. 
Birmingham, A 146. 9 4 141. 
Boston, M ‘ 136. 6 { 131. 
Bridgeport, Conn 5 138. 7 8. 135. 
Buffalo, N. Y 138. 9 ; 135. 
Butte, Mont 138, 7 8. 134, 
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Chicago, Ill 
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Dallas, Tex 
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Milwaukee, Wis 
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New Haven, Conn 

New Orleans, La 

New York, N. Y 
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Pittsburgh, Pa. __.___ fe 

Portland, Maine A 3 L 
Portland, Oreg 152. 5 


Providence, R. I 141.9 
Richmond, Va . ; 137.5 
Rochester, N. Y 138, 2 
8t. Louis, Mo J 142.9 
St. Paul, Minn ’ 132. 2 131. 
Salt Lake City, Utah Sows 144.8 
San Francisco, Calif BAES The 2 150. 1 147, 


Savannah, Ga 156. 6 153. 1 
Scranton, Pa 4 142. 6 144. 5 
Seattle, Wash ; 145. 7 144.0 
Springfield, Il 144.7 146. 3 
Washington, D. C 142, 2 141.6 
Wichita, Kans. 150. 9 150. 0 
Winston-Salem, N. C.? 143. 1 141,4 
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. Aggregate costs of 61 foods in each city (54 foods prior to March 1943) weighted to represent total pur- 
chases by wage earners and lower-salaried workers, have been combined for the United States with the use 
“pees weights. Primary use is for time-to-time comparisons rather than place-to-place comparisons. 
reliminary. 
? June 1940= 100. 
‘Includes Portsmouth and Newport News. 
' Revised. 
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Tasie 5.—Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 56 Large Cities Combined,: 1913 to July 194; 
[1935-39 = 100} 
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1939__._. ae Jf 37.4 || June....---- 
|} 1040.........-| 96. | August ? tf} dam....2:. 


1934 93. 





| 
| 
January-._-_| 
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1 Indexes based on 51 cities combined prior to March 1943. 
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Supplies of Food in Independent Retail Stores, 
July 1945 


THERE was more meat for dinner tables in mid-July than in June or 
May, according to reports from field representatives of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics who interviewed independent retailers in 56 large 
cities. Butter, margarine, and lard were also available in more stores 
than in the previous month, but cooking and salad oils and some 
important canned fruits and vegetables were more difficult to find. 

Fresh and prepared meats were in better supply than at any time 
since April. Beef and lamb were found in two-fifths of the reporting 
stores; veal and pork in approximately one-fourth; and almost three 
fourths of the stores had frankfurters and bologna. Stocks of beef and 
lamb showed the greatest improvement during the month. About 
40 percent of the retailers had beef and lamb, as compared with only 
25 and 30 percent, respectively, in June. In July 1944 more than 7) 
percent of the stores had beef, lamb, and pork, and over 60 percent 
had veal. All sections of the country shared in the general improve- 
ment of meat supplies from May to June, except the Southeast where 
veal, lamb, and pork were still not available in 90 percent of the stores. 
In the Midwestern and Mountain areas there was less veal and in the 
Southwest there was less pork. The New England, Middle Atlantic, 
Midwest and Pacific Coast regions were better supplied with all meats, 
both fresh and prepared. 

Butter was again found in over 90 percent of the stores, and marga- 
rine and lard showed some improvement with stocks in about 7 out of 
every 10 stores. Shortening was still unobtainable in more than a 
third of the groceries, and cooking and salad oils were less plentiful 
in all sections except the Midwest and the Pacific coast. 

Fewer grocers had canned apricots and canned peaches than in mid- 
April when they were last included in the survey. Canned peas and 
tomatoes, with more than 20 percent of the reporting grocers out of 
stock, were available in fewer stores than inany previous survey period. 
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Canned asparagus was also seen less often than in mid-June but over 
90 percent of the groceries had canned green and wax beans, beets, 
and tomato juice. There was no shortage of evaporated milk. 

More than a fifth of the grocers were still unable to supply their 
customers with granulated sugar. In the Southeastern States more 
than half of the reporting stores, and in the Middle Atlantic region 
and in Region III almost a third, were out of stock; supplies in New 
England and the States west of the Mississippi were slightly larger. 


Independent Retail Stores Without Supplies of Specified Foods on June 12 and July 17, 
1945, in 56 Large Cities 





Percent of stores without supplies of specified foods ! 





June July 17, 1945 


Commodity m1 


56 
large 56 Region 2 
cities | | arge 


cities 














Meats: 
Beef, steaks and roasts_--.------- : : : 58 
an. se adhvccuwn 
Veal, steaks, chops and roasts---- 
i 3 2” eae 5 os 5 69 
Lamb, chops and roasts 68 
Lamb, all other : 

Pork, loins and hams._-_.--------- 7 ; 76 
Pork, bacon : 75 
Frankfurters and bologna : 35 

Fats and oils: 

70 


Margarine --. ----- ; . 29 
Shortening : : 19 
Lard — : 12 
Cooking and salad oils. -.---.---- 27 
Processed foods: 
Tomatoes, canned__.__...-_----- 5 10 
Peas, canned d 23 
Beans, green and wax, canned_-_- : 1 
Asparagus, canned : 3: 32 34 
Beets, canmed_-_.....---..-.--- i 70 : 70 
Peaches, canned_...........-.--- 61 } 7 61 47 
Apricots, canned 31 59 : 20 
Tomato juice, canned - --_------ Ss 1 7 1 
Milk, evaporated, canned 1 1 7 70 
Sugar, granulated 22 31 16 



































1 Data are weighted by the number of independent food stores in each city to derive regional and all- 
region percentages. 

? Regions consist of the following cities: Region I—Boston, Bridgeport, Fall River, Manchester, New 
Haven, Portland, Maine, Providence. Region J].—Baltimore, Buffalo, Newark, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Rochester, Scranton, Washington, D. C. Region J1J.—Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, 
Detroit, Indianapolis, Louisville. Region ]V.—Atlanta, Birmingham, Charleston, 8. C., Jackson, Miss., 
Jacksonviile, Knoxville, Memphis, Mobile, Norfolk, Richmond, Savannah, Winston-Salem. Region V.— 
Dallas, Houston, Kansas City, Mo., Little Rock, New Orleans, St. Louis, Wichita. Region V/.—Cedar 
Rapids, Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha, Peoria, St. Paul, Springfield, Ill. Region VII.— 
Butte, Denver, Salt Lake City. Region VIIJ.—Los Angeles, Portland, Oreg., San Francisco, Seattle. 

* Over 90 percent out of stock. 

‘Includes all grades and cuts. 

5 Revised. 

* Revised; over 90 percent out of stock. 

’ Some size, quality, or variety of the commodity was available in all stores surveyed. 

7 la 17, 1945, was last date surveyed. 

* May 15, 1945, was last date surveyed. 

1” Not included in the survey in this month; the list is changed from time to time. 
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Gas and Electricity: Price Changes, December 1944 {, 
June 1945 


DURING the 6-month period ending June 15, 1945, changes jj, 
net monthly bills for quantities of consumption typical of domest; 
usage of electricity and gas were relatively unimportant. Rates {o, 
computing the net monthly bills are collected by the Bureau of Labo, 
Statistics in 51 cities for electricity and in 50 cities for gas. 


Prices of Electricity 


Domestic rates for electricity during the first half of 1945 decreased 
in 3 of the 51 cities. These cities were Portland (Maine), Buffalo 
and Charleston. The average reduction to customers using up to 
250 kilowatt-hours per month was approximately 5 percent in Port- 
land and between 7 and 8 percent in Buffalo. In Charleston, where 
a decrease was made only to those customers using less than 65 kilo- 
watt-hours, the reduction amounted to nearly 14. percent for the 
monthly use of 25 kilowatt-hours, with gradually diminished reduc- 
tions as the consumption increased up to the 65 kilowatt-hour limit. 

One company serving a large number of domestic users in Portland. 
Oreg., allowed a rebate of 20 percent on electric bills for June. 


Prices of Gas 


Rate reductions for gas occurred in Minneapolis and Atlanta 
during the first half of 1945. The decrease averaged about 4 percent 
in Minneapolis for mixed manufactured and natural gas, and about 
6.5 percent in Atlanta for natural gas. The rate reduction in Atlanta, 
effective May 15, 1945, was accompanied by a slight decrease in th 
heating value of the gas served. One company in New York City 
made its customary summer reduction in net monthly bills for cus- 
tomers using more than 3,000 cubic feet of manufactured gas pe 
month; the reduction becameyeffective on !May 1 and will extend 
through October 1945. 

Adjustments in rates, covering costs of fuel used for manufac- 
tured gas, resulted in a reduction between May and June of about 
4 percent in Fall River and of less than 1 percent in Portland (Main 
and Manchester. 

Changes in the heating value of the gas during the first part of th: 
year resulted in minor increases or decreases in costs for several cities. 
All amounted to less than 1 percent, except for manufactured gas in 
one city and for natural gas in four cities. In Savannah a lower 
B. t. u. for manufactured gas increased the cost about 7 percent. A 
lower B. t. u. for natural gas in Pittsburgh and Houston, for one of 
three companies serving each of those cities, increased the cost about 
3 percent to their customers. In Atlanta and Mobile the increase 
was slightly more than 1 percent. This increase in Atlanta occurred 
prior to the rate reduction in May. Relatively unimportant changes 
in the heating value of the gas served occurred in several cities 
during the second quarter of 1945. 
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Wholesale Prices in July 1945 


LOWER prices for a wide range of agricultural commodities caused a 
decline of 0.2 percent in the Bureau of Labor Statistics index of com- 
modity prices in primary markets' from June to July 1945. This was 
the first decline in the general index since August 1944. At a level of 
105.9 percent of the 1926 average, the index was 1.7 percent above the 
average for July 1944, and 41.2 percent above August 1939. 

Average market prices for farm products dropped 1.1 percent and 
food prices 0.6 percent during July. Group indexes for fuel and 
lighting materials advanced 0.5 percent, for chemicals and allied 
products 0.3 percent, and for building materials 0.1 percent. Average 
prices Of hides and leather products, textile products, metals and 
metal products, housefurnishings, and miscellaneous commodities 
remained unchanged at the level of the previous month. 

The group index for raw materials declined 0.6 percent during the 
month, and semimanufactured articles decreased 0.1 percent. Aver- 
age prices for manufactured products remained unchanged. 

The drop of 1.1 percent in prices for farm products reflected larger 
shipments of products to market and uncertainty on the part of 
buyers. Wheat quotations dropped 2.5 percent, with heavy market- 
ings which caused congestion in some terminals, and barley prices were 
lower contraseasonally. Market quotations for corn and oats ad- 
vanced during the month on heavy demand, with relatively light 
selling. Rye prices rose nearly 4 percent on speculative buying and 
the announcement that no ceiling would be placed on the 1945 rye 
crop. Increased marketings lowered prices of calves, cows, and poorer 
erades of steers, while better quality steers rose fractionally, reflecting 
higher subsidy payments to slaughterers coupled with an insufficient 
supply to meet demands. Quotations for lambs and ewes moved 
downward seasonally. Higher prices for wethers resulted from an 
improvement in the quality of animals marketed. Live-poultry 
prices declined in accordance with seasonal adjustments in ceilings. 
Cotton quotations declined with market uncertainty. Prices for 
apples, onions, and white potatoes were off, and lemons dropped as 
the result of a large crop. Primary market [prices for oranges fell 
sharply, reflecting a large crop of smaller sizes. Egg prices advanced 
seasonally; and sw eetpotatoes were higher. 

A decrease of more than 3 percent in average prices for fruits and 
vegetables lowered the group index for foods 0.6 percent during the 
month. Lower prices were reported for wheat flour following a reduc- 
tion in the subsidy to millers, and manufacturers’ prices of ‘breakfast 


. The Bureau of Labor Statistics wholesale price data for the most part represent prices prevailing in 
the “first commercial transaction.”” They are prices quoted in primary markets, at principal distribu- 


tion points. 
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cereals declined. Rye flour was higher, following the market prices 
for rye. Dressed poultry prices moved downward with seasona] 
adjustments in ceilings. 

Primary market prices for sheepskins continued to advance, reflect. 
ing demand for these skins for export and for use in mouton coats, 

Average prices for anthracite in July were 4.2 percent above the 
average for June, under the higher ceiling prices permitted producers 
by OPA on June 18. Bituminous-coal quotations were fractionally 
higher. Sales realizations advanced for natural and manufactured 
gas and were lower for electricity. 

A number of adjustments in prices for farm machinery and agricul- 
tural implements were reflected in the index during the month, 
Manufacturers’ prices for cultivators, harrows, plows, and a number 
of agricultural hand tools advanced. These price increases: followed 
ceiling price adjustments permitted individual manufacturers produc- 
ing new models or resuming full-scale production of models which 
had not been produced in volume during the war. Prices for harves- 
ter-threshers were lower. Except for the continued decline in mer- 
cury quotations, prices for nonferrous metals and for iron and steel] 
products remained unchanged. 

Average prices for building materials advanced 0.1 percent as the 
result of price increases for a number of commodities. Common brick 
prices rose over 1 percent in line with local ceiling adjustments by 
OPA. Average monthly prices of refractory brick advanced more 
than 2 percent following an adjustment in ceilings at the end of June, 
the second such adjustment during 1945. Manufacturers’ prices for 
drain tile also were higher. Southern pine lumber prices increased 
fractionally, as higher prices were permitted by OPA for sales by 
mills direct to military users. Butyl acetate prices rose nearly 2 
percent with higher production costs, while turpentine quotations 
dropped as the new crop moved to market. Manufacturers’ prices 
for plaster board increased slightly as producers in some areas were 
allowed to add actual freight charges to f. o. b. mill prices. 

The group index for chemicals and allied products advanced 0.3 
percent during July. Average monthly prices for logwood extract 
rose, following the ceiling increases permitted in June to cover higher 
import costs. Chestnut extract prices also advanced under ceiling 
adjustments permitted individual producers. Glycerin, a byproduct 
of the soap industry, rose in price to cover increased production costs 
in that industry which could not be absorbed by price increases for 
soap already at ceiling levels. Potash prices advanced during July, 
reflecting the seasonal reduction in discounts allowed. 

Among commodities included in the miscellaneous group, prices 
for boxboard liner advanced under ceiling adjustments permitted to 
cover higher production costs. Other commodities, including auto- 
mobile tires, cattle feed, soap, and crude rubber, remained unchanged. 

Over the 12-month period from July 1944, average prices in pri- 
mary markets rose 1.7 percent, an increase much smaller than in the 
early years of the war. A striking element of the price rise during the 
last year has been its uniformity in different economic areas. Seven 
of the 10 major groups in the wholesale price index showed increases 
between 1 and 1.6 percent over the year. This uniformity of increase 
resulted from the effectiveness of price controls coupled with a grow- 
ing necessity in many fields of small adjustments to meet higher oper- 
ating costs. Farm products, with a rise of 3.9 percent during the 12 
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months, is the only major group of commodities which showed an in- 
crease  eroater than that for all commodities. Housefurnishing goods 
rose only 0.2 percent, on the average, while the group index for chemi- 
calsand allied products declined 0.2 percent. Among the subgroups only 
two—hides and skins, and brick and tile—showed increases as great 
as 10 percent. Rises of 5 to 10 percent occurred for livestock and 

oultry, cotton goods, and anthracite. Average prices for several 
commodity groups, including leather, leather products, shoes, struc- 
tural steel, oils and fats, tires and tubes, cattle feed, and crude rubber, 
have remained unchanged for a year or more. 

Over the nearly 6 years since the beginning of war in Europe, average 
prices for raw materials rose 77 percent, largely as the result of higher 
prices for agricultural commodities. Group indexes for semimanu- 
factured articles and manufactured products increased 28 percent. 


TaBLe 1.—Indexes of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Commodities, July 
1945, Compared with June 1945, July 1944, and August 1939 





| Indexes (1926=100) | a mgt ty ad 





Groups and subgroups 
| July June July August | June July | August 
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Tasie 1.—Indexes of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Commodities, July 
1945, Compared with June 1945, July 1944, and August 1939—Continued 





“a Percent of change t 
Indexes (1926 = 100) July 1945 from — 
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Index Numbers by Commodity Groups, 1926 to July 1945 


Index numbers of wholesale prices, by commodity groups, 
selected years from 1926 to 1944, and by months from July 1944 
July 1945, are shown in table 2. 


Tasie 2.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups of Commodities 
11926 = 100] 
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The price trend for specified years and months since 1926 is shown 
in table 3 for the following groups of commodities: Raw materials, 
;emimanufactured articles, manufactured products, commodities other 
‘han farm products, and commodities other than farm products and 
foods. The list of commodities included under the classifications 
“Raw materials,” “Semimanufactured articles,” and ‘‘Manufactured 
products’’ was shown on pages 10 and 11 of Wholesale Prices, July— 
December and Year 1943 (Bulletin No. 785). 


TaBLe 3.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Special Groups of Commodities 
[1926 = 100) 
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Weekly Fluctuations 


Weekly changes in wholesale prices by groups of commodities 
during June and July 1945 are shown by the index numbers in table 4 
These indexes are not averaged to obtain an index for the month but 
are computed only to indicate the fluctuations from week to week. 


TaBLe 4.— Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Commodity Groups, June and 
July 1945 
{1926= 100] 





| July | July — | July | June = | June | June | June 
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Labor Turn-over in Manufacturing, Mining, and Public 


Utilities, June 1945 


FOR every 1,000 workers on factory pay rolls in June 1945, 49 quit, 

6 were discharged, 16 were laid off, and 4 left to enter the armed for “Ces, 
The accession rate of 58 per 1 000, although considerably below that 
of June for the preceding 3 years, showed about the usual percentage 
increase over the month of May, reflecting the hiring of students and 
teachers. 

The lay-off rate of 16 per 1,000 was the highest since January 1942. 
at which time the automobile industry was converting to war produe- 
tion. Curtailed production in the tank, gun, and heavy-ammunition 
industries raised the rate in the ordnance group from 21 in May to 
57 per 1,000 in June, the highest among the major manufacturing 
groups. Further drastic reductions in the work force were still being 
made in the transportation-equipment group, which had the second 
highest rate, 39 per 1,000. The large increase shown for the auto- 
mobile group, from 15 to 27 per 1,000, was due to cancellation of 
contracts for bomb fuses, rocket parts, cartridge-case containers, 
parachutes, tank parts, etc., in automobile plants. 

Lay-off rates were doubled in the nonferrous metals and the iron 
and steel groups as a result of declining needs for combat weapons. 
In the firearms industry of the iron and steel group, they reached 164 
per 1,000, the highest for any single industry. The rate for chemicals, 
although comparatively low, was more than triple the May rate. 
This increase reflected cut-backs in the production of small-arms 
ammunition and explosives. 

Lay-offs in the electrical-machinery group increased from 5 to 12 
per 1,000. Curtailment in shipbuilding necessitated cut-backs in 
communication-equipment plants producing telephone systems for 
battleships and in radio-equipment plants making electronics, radar, 
and radio condensers. 

The discharge rate for all manufacturing, munitions and non- 
munitions, remained unchanged. The rate in the munitions group was 
double that in the nonmunitions group. In the ordnance group, the 
rate was 13 per 1,000—more than double that of 6 per 1,000 for all 
manufacturing. Reporting firms stated frequently that they were 
weeding out their less-desirable employees. 

Total separation rates for the metal-mining group and for both 
coal-mining industries were considerably below that for all manufactur- 
ing. However, the military and miscellaneous rate of 8 per 1,000 for 
the metal-mining group was double that in manufacturing as a whole. 
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Higber rates characterized all industries in this group, notably copper- 
ore mining, in which the rate rose from 3 to 11 per 1,000. Many 
soldiers furloughed to work in the mines for 6 months were recalled to 
military service in June. 

The separation rate for women in manufacturing was 97 per 1,000 
as against 67 for men. Whereas quits for women have always been 
higher than for men, involuntary separations have been approxi- 
mately the same for both. Contrary to the popular opinion, reports 
from firms did not indicate that women were taking the brunt of 
the lay-offs which began in December 1943. Only in ‘May and June 
did separation rates, “other than quits,” indicate that plants, faced 
with the problem of greatly reducing their work forces, were laying 
off women at a faster rate than men. 


TaBLe 1.—Monthly Labor Turn-over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Manufacturing 
Industries } 
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1 Month-to-month employment changes as indicated by labor turn-over rates are not precisely comparable 
to those shown by the Bureau’s employment and pay-roll reports, as the former are based on data for the 
entire month while the latter refer, for the most part, to a 1-week period ending nearest the middle of the 
month. In addition, labor turn-over data, beginning in January 1943, refer to all employees, whereas the 
employment and pay-roll reports relate only to wageearners. The labor turn-over sample is not so extensive 
as that of the employment and pay-roll survey—proportionately fewer small plants are included; printing 
and publishing and certain seasonal industries, such as canning and preserving, are not covered. 

? Preliminary. 

‘Including temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. 

‘4 Miscellaneous separations comprise not more than 0.1 in these figures. In 1939 these data were included 


with quits. 
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Tasie 2.— Monthly Labor Turn-over Rates ( 100 Employees) in Selected Groups and 
Industries, ' : Fiss 1945 3 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TapLe 2.—Monthly Labor Turn-over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups and 
Industries,: June 1945 »—Continued 
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Aluminum and magnesium. | 
products... - Ss 

Lighting equipment 

Nonferrous-metal foundries, ex- 
cept aluminum and magnesium. 


| ; 
0. 1) 1d 
Ll 
| 


ot 


| 

Manufacturing—Continued | z 
ge 

| 

| 


Saw vmills 
Planing and plywood mills 


Furniture and finished lumber 
products 
Furniture, including mattresses 
and bedsprings 


ge 
on 


“I 
ge 








ao oO 


wmowonwf\- 


Stone, clay, and glass products-__-. 
Glass and glass products 
Cement 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 
Pottery and related products 


WNWom HM 
mre ROR BO 


Textile-mill products -_-.........-- 

Cotton 

Silk and rayon goods 

Woolen and worsted, —— dye- 
ing and finishig : - 

Hosiery, full-fashionned 

Hosiery, seamless 

Knitted underwear 

Dyeing and finishing textiles, in 
cluding woolen and worsted --.-_- 








a 
a 


worn 


to ~1 00 
oe 


2 Se ¢ 


OWI 
to to 








99 Sp 


fm Porte 
oo ¢ 
_ orn mS 


— 


Apparel and other finished textile 
products : 
Men’s and boys’ suits, coats, and 
overcoats _ _ _. 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings, work | 
clothing, and allied garments _-- 


emf 


— 
oo 
La) 
bo 
ao 








= 
rs 





= 
to 


Leather and leather dearenis os 
Leather ‘ 
Boots and shoes 


oa 


Food and kndred products__........-- 
Meat piroducts = 
Grain-mill products 


Sam we 
on 
W QO GO - © bo oO to 


OG GING Om fw 
Se | = OO bo 





“I 
oe 
on 


Tobacco manufactures 


Paper and allied products 
Paper and pulp- 
Paper boxes 


orn 


~I 


Chemicals and allied products 
Paints, varnishes, and colors 
Rayon and allied products 4 
Industrial chemicals, except ex- | 
plosives __ 
Explosives 
Small-arms ammunition 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLe 2.—Monthly Labor Turn-over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups anj 
Industries, '! June 1945 *—Continued 


a 





Military | 
Total : : rs | 
; Quit | Discharge| Lay-off | and mis- 
separation | cellaneous 
| | 


Tot al 
ACCessiog 


Group and industry 





— 


| | | 
rl Se May June 


| 
| 


Manufacturing—Continued | 


{ | { [ L 
May)June May June|/ May/June Ma; 


| 





| 
x 
Products of petroleum and coal --_-- .3) 3. .4, 22) 0. 4; 0. 
Petroleum refining -1) 3. ; | , 
Rubber products. ....................]| 6.1] 6. 1 5) x ee . 4) 
Rubber tires and inner tubes. . - -- | 6. .é 5. =. ao. . 4 
Rubber footwear and related pro- 5 4) 
Miscellaneous rubber industries-__- 3 
Miscellaneous industries ‘ ’ ; ‘Pm &* ; 4) 


Nonmanufacturing | 





Metal mining 
Iron ore 
Copper ore-. 
Lead and zinc ore 
Metal mining, not elsewhere clas- 
sified, including aluminum ore-.- 


Coal mining: 
Anthracite 








Public utilities: 
Telephone h .9 2 oa 
4; 3. ’ 7 


,  _ SCRA Ee ohio» | ’ 4 
| | 





1 Since January 1943 manufacturing firms reporting labor turn-over have been assigned industry codes o1 
the basis of current products. Most plants in the employment and pay-roll sample, comprising those whic: 
were in operation in 1939, are classified according to their major activity at that time, regardless of any 
subsequent change in major products. 


2 Preliminary figures. 
§ The munitions division, which replaces the selected war industries group, includes the following major 


industry groups: Ordnance; iron and steel; electrical machinery: machinery except electrical; automobiles 
transportation equipment, except automobiles; nonferrous metals; chemicals; products of petroleum a1 
coal; rubber. The nonmunitions division includes lumber; furniture and finished lumber products; stor 
clay, and glass; textile-mill products; apparel and finished textile products; leather; food and kindred pr 
ucts; tobacco; paper and pulp; miscellaneous industries. Comparable data for 1943 and 1944 appeared i: 
the July 1945 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 

4 Not available. 

5 Less than 0.05. 
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DUPS and LE 3.—Monthly Labor Turn-over Rates (per 100 Employees): for Men and Women 
mm in Selected Industries Engaged in War Production, June 1945 3 





a 
Tot al ° 
ACCessi on a a e Quit Total accession 


Group and industry 





| 
Men |Women} Men |Women! Men |Women 





— 


Al] manufacturing 


> 
“I 
> 
w 





i] 
ro ils 


CMnNO £ WR RRO «ISO 





| 
| 


PP RR oh ONO Seno Om AISI|] 


~ wore 


Ordnance . , 
Guns, howitzers, mortars, and related equipm 


Ammunition, except for small arms 


TEE. ccocee i Ta Taichi IEA Se RR eR 
Sighting and fire-control equipment 


_ 
_ 


~ o! 
PSS G8 wm | oN 


NO wD10 
—-OeOfnwO COW or || cw 


[ron and steel and their products 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills 
Gray-iron castings 7 
Malleable-iron castings. -....................__..- 
Steel castings 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings 
Firearms (60 caliber and under) 





LOOP pogo gngegn 


wOonwo~.0O 
Cm Dmowe 


Electrical machinery ------............- wa- cone -e-ee-- 
Electrical equipment for industrial use 
Radios, radio equipment, and phonographs 
Communication equipment, except radios_____- 


Q-I1— 0 NN CORO S mm dow O w 


hone p 
— re OO ocoonr 


Machinery, except electrical._.............-_.._..___- 
Engines and turbines 
Machine tools 
Machine-tool accessories. _ _- 
Metalworking machinery and equipment, 

elsewhere classified 'S iinet ° 

General industrial machinery, except pumps.--.--- 
Pumps and pumping equipment 





Noo» ouo- 


PyPpP 


Cnwnwn 
PAN PUNM PIO LYoPpPose wSanell o 


Coot CAaWwWS GOna eK ONO Wemann i! o 


PP Phe paws RaSonise 


Noon 
Np 


Transportation equipment, except automobiles. - __- 
dl didn xn wend oko simpeniisl HipaleBepdeedd yieaaed 
Aircraft parts, including engines.___._..___.__-- 
Shipbuilding and repairs 


oa 


MEO G9C9G9 SON GomoRRS pom Co mar Cm 
-Oo- © “10 @ o~ nO aowae 


i a 
He COON 

—_ 
mo KF COD OM 


_ 

~~ 
on 
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Nonferrous metals and their products__._____-_- | 
Primary smelting and refining, except aluminum | 
and magnesium . -_ 
Aluminum and magnesium smelting and refining | 
Rolling and drawing of copper and copper alloys.| 
Aluminum and magnesium products ae 
Nonferrous-metal foundries, except aluminum and 
0 ee ere ‘ 


_ 


PSP HF OPO 
_— 


Meow fF SP 
PAOD BM AASH M Smo 


Chemicals and allied products... ‘ 
Industrial chemicals, except explosives 
CE, J 280. ttedcah ibeddace<e 
Small-arms ammunition 


POR MH AAS HF BRIM Hom 
Oe, _ ac~ oO © o-~10 6 Own 
Nuwoeo @ Wrenon~r Oo aweooe 


PNAS © WN 
homo SO m=10000 
COMO wW CONN 
ONKO A Tew 





—— 
PP 


























! These figures are presented to show comparative turn-over rates and should not be used to estimate 


employment. . 
? These figures are based on a slightly smaller sample than that for a )J}employees, inasmuch as some 


firms do not report separate data for women. 
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Urban Building Construction in July 1945 


THE 16-percent increase in the value of building construction starte 
in urban areas of the United States brought the July 1945 total to 
169 million dollars, an amount greater than in any other month sine, 
September 1942. While both Federally and non-Federally financed 
work increased during the month, the continuous upward trend jp 
building construction as a whole, which started last February, 
attributable entirely to a constant rise in non-Federal activity. 

Both new residential construction and new nonresidential building 
showed a substantial gain over June—14 and 44 percent, respectiv ly 
On the other hand, additions, alterations, and repairs fell off 8 percen 
owing to a drop of approximately 2.1 million dollars in Federal wo 
and of 1.7 million dollars in non-Federal work. 


 TaBLe 1.—Summary of Building Construction Started in All Urban Areas, July 1945 





Number of buildings Value 





Percent of | Percent of 
Class of construction | change from— | July 1945 | change fron 


i(in thou- 


| June | July | dollars) | June 
1945 1944 | 1945 


| 
All building construction 74,976 | +1.5 | +16.7 168, 854 | +15. 9 


New residential... 4 14, 106 | +12. 6 } +50. 8 | 60, 34 345 
New nonresidential : 12,205 | +3.2 | +39.5 | 64, 384 
Additions, alterations. and repairs wae E 48, 665 —1.8| +4.3 | 44, 125 











There were 15,913 new dwelling units put under construction in 
July, a wi go of 17 percent over the 13,586 started in June. Privately 
financed units increased from 11,988 to 12,956 and Federally financed 
from 1,598 to 2,957. 
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TasLe 2.—Number and Value of New Dwelling Units Started in All Urban Areas, by 
Source of Funds and Type of Dwelling, July 1945 





Number of dwelling units Value 


Percent of | Percent of 


Source of funds and type of dwelling change from— | July 1945 | change from— 

; e | (in thou- 

July 1945 sands of | 
June July dollars) June July 
1945 1944 1945 1944 


59, 830 |_+18.7 | N Aare 











All dwellings 


Privately financed 2,956 - 8. 59. 51, 682. | $7.3 
|-family 464) +.3 | +60. 43, 520 
2-family }- re 782 | +42.2 9. 2, | +39. 
Multifamily ? BY 710 | +70.8 |+138. 5 55 |+102. : 

Federally financed 2, 957 | +85.0 | +72.; 148 | +84. ! 








Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
? [Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Comparison of July 1945 and July 1944 


Over the year, the volume of urban building construction started 
increased 73 percent; Federal contract awards rose 6 percent and the 
value of non-Federal building was doubled. All types of construction 
financed with other-than-Federal funds reached higher levels in July 
1945 than in July 1944, with the greatest increase in dollar volume 
occurring in new nonresidential building, which rose from 15 million 
to 44 million dollars. Federal nonresidential building, however, 
experienced a slight drop, from 22 million to 20 million dollars. 
Although there were gains in Federally financed residential construc- 
tion and additions, alterations, and repair work, the increases were 
not nearly so great as they were for non-Federal activity. 


Comparison of First 7 Months of 1944 and 1945 


The cumulative value of urban building construction begun during 
the first 7 months of 1945 was 829 million dollars, reir ager fl one- 


fourth more than the aggregate of 661 million dollars for the same 
period in 1944. There were increases in both Federal and non-Federal 
work; however, the former rose only 3 percent while the latter rose 
36 percent. The entire increase in both new residential and new 
nonresidential building occurred in non-Federally financed work. 
The former rose from 228 million to 263 million dollars and the latter 
from 259 million to 326 million dollars. Federal contract awards for 
new residential corstruction dropped 5 million dollars and new non- 
residential awards remained practically unchanged. Both Federal and 
non-Federal additions, alterations, and repairs were higher in value 
at the end of July 1945 than in July 1944. 
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TaBLe 3.—Value of Building Construction Started in All Urban Areas, 
Construction, First 7 Months of 1944 and 1945 


MONTHLY 


LABOR REVIEW—-SEPTEMBER 1945 


by Class of 





Class of construction 


All construction _. 


New residential ae 
New nonresidential. _. 


Additions, alterations, and 


repairs 


Value (in millions of dollars) 








| Total production 


Federal 





First7 monthsof—' Percent 


of 
change 


1945 | 1944 | 


326 | 





259 | +25. 9 





240 | 174 | +37.9 | 


First7 monthsof— 5. -cent 
of 
| change 








208 +3.4 


33 | —15.2 
167 | —.6 
8 +162. 5 | 


Other than Federa! 
Poe +e ree ee 


First7 monthsof—| Per 


235 
160 | 


195 | 
92 | 


219 | ~ 166 





TaBLe 4.—Number and Value of New Dwellin 
Source of Funds and Type of Dwelling, 


Units Started in All Urban Areas, by 
irst 7 Months of 1944 and 1945 : 





Source of funds and type of dwelling | 


Number of dwelling units 


Value 


(in thousands of dollars 





First 7 months of— 


Percent | First 





ms 


7 months of— : 
Percent 





1945 


' j of 
1944 chang 





All dwellings 


Privately financed _--._.-.-- 


1-family 1 
2-family!.__._.. 


Multifamily? ....-................ 


Federal 


73, 859 | 


259, 347 


| 295, 437 








64, 009 | 
52, 225 
4,610 


232, 728 
197, 103 
14, 434 
21,191 | 
26, 619 


193, 433 | 
147, 529 | 
22, 691 | 
23, 213 | 
32, 004 





1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings and stores. 
4 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Construction from Public Funds, July 1945 


The value of contracts awarded and force-account work started 
during July and June 1945 and July 1944 on all construction projects, 
excluding shipbuilding, financed wholly or partially from Federal 
funds and reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, is shown in 


table 5. 


This table includes construction both inside and outside 


the corporate limits of cities in urban areas of the United States. 


TaBLeE 5.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Construc- 
tion Projects Financed From Federal Funds, July 1945 





Value (in thousands of dollars) of contracts 
awarded and force-account work started 


Source of funds 





July 1945! 


| June 19452 








All Federal sources 


73, 851 | 


86, 490 








War public works_.... ; re aes 
Regular Federal appropriations $ 
Federal Public Housing Authority 





2,714 
78, 994 
4. 782 


2,665 | 
62, 384 | 
8, 802 | 








1 Preliminary’ subject to revision. 

2? Revised. 

* Excludes the following amounts (in thousands of dollars) for ship construction: July 1945, none; Jun 
1945, 16,818; July 1944, 91,369. 
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BUILDING OPERATIONS 


Coverage and Method 


Figures on building construction in this report cover the entire 
urban area of the United States which by Census definition includes 
all incorporated places with a 1940 population of 2,500 or more and, by 
special rule, a small number of unincorporated civil divisions. Valua- 
tion figures, the basis for statements concerning value, are derived from 
estimates of- construction cost made by prospective private builders 
when applying for permits to build, and the value of contracts awarded 
by Federal and State governments. No land costs are included. 
Unless otherwise indicated, only building construction within the 
corporate limits of cities in urban areas is included in the tabulations. 

Reports of building permits which were received in July 1945 for 
cities containing between 80 and 85 percent of the urban population of 
the country provide the basis for estimating the total number of 
buildings and dwelling units and the valuation of private urban build- 
ing construction. Similar data for Federally financed urban building 
construction are compiled directly from notifications of construction 
contracts awarded, as furnished by Federal agencies. 

The contracts awarded and force-account work started on Federally 
financed building construction inside the corporate limits of cities in 
urban areas were valued at $30,474,000 in July 1945, $23,393,000 in 
June 1945, and $28,879,000 in July 1944. 





Trend of Employment, Earnings, and Hours 


Summary of Employment Reports for July 1945 


THE total number of employees in nonagricultural establishments 
was 37,177,000 in July 1945—a decrease of 379,000 from June 1945 and 
of 1% million from July 1944. While increases of about 50,000 em- 
ployees were reported in both the construction and finance; service. 
and miscellaneous divisions, the decline in manufacturing offset these 
increases. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


Manufacturing production-worker employment declined by a 
little more than 400,000 between June and July. Cut-backs and 
cancellations of war contracts accounted for almost 90 percent of 
the employment cuts. The munitions group of manufacturing 
industries employed 6,473,000 workers in July, as compared with 
6,832,000 in June 1945 and 7,891,000 in July ‘of last year. All the 
major munitions groups r veined employment over the month. 

The transportation-equipment group, which is largely comprised 
of the shipbuilding and aircraft industries, reduced employment by 
120,000 production workers. The employment cut in this group was 
shared equally by the airplane and shipbuilding industries. Further 
effects of the cut-backs in aircraft production are indicated by the 
decline of 48,000 in the automobile industry. Many automobil 
plants were engaged in the manufacture of aircraft and tanks through- 
out the war. Comments from firms in this group indicate that thes 
declines, like those in the transportation-equipment group, are thi 
result of decreased needs for war goods. 

Second in importance to the drop in the transportation-equipment 
group was that in iron and steel. The number of production workers 
in the iron and steel group declined by 80,000 between June and July, 
reflecting declines in almost all the industries comprising this group 
In addition to cancellations of direct war orders for firearms, bag and 
shell loading, heavy ammunition, and guns, the drop in employment 
in this group reflects the reduced need for parts by the aircraft and 
shipbuilding industries. 

While the transportation-equipment, automobile, and iron and steel 
groups accounted for almost 70 percent of the munitions cut-backs, 
declines of more than 15,000 production workers were reported by the 
machinery group (37,000), electrical machinery (29,000), chemicals 
(24,000), and nonferrous metals (17 ,000) groups. 

Employment in the nonmunitions group declined by slightly less 
than 50,000 workers between June and July. The only sizable declines 
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were reported by the textile and apparel groups. The decline in 
apparel of 31,000 workers, while seasonal, was of much greater 
magnitude than usual. The less-than-seasonal increases in the food 
croup partially offset these declines. 

~ The number of production workers in the canning industry of the 
food group increased seasonally by about 50,000. Most of these 
workers were added to process the cherry and apricot crops. 

The number of bituminous-coal miners declined over the month 
by 7,000 to a level of 324,000 in July, as compared with 351,000 a year 
ago. The difficulty in recruiting labor for this industry has impelled 
spokesmen from the industry to ask for the release of miners from the 
armed forces. 

The decline in employment of almost 1,500 metal miners over the 
month was due in part to a shortage of labor but was intensified by 
the reeall of furloughed metal miners by the Army. 


TaBLE 1.-—Estimated Number of Production Workers and Indexes of Production-Worker 
Employment in Manufacturing Industries, by Major Industry Group ' 





, . Production 
ofp : 
Estimated number of production worker indaxes 


workers (in thousands) (1939= 100) 
Industry group aes 





July June May July | June 
1945 2 1945 1945 1944 





All manufacturing 11,752 | 12,157 | 12,406 | 13, 544 
Durable goods 6, 658 6, 998 7, 256 8, 144 
Nondurable goods 5,094 | 5,159 | 5,150) 5,400 











Iron and steel and their products 4 1, 473 1, 553 1, 606 1, 669 
Electrical machinery : 628 657 670 736 
Machinery, except electrical 1, 051 1, 088 1, 108 1, 194 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles__....-} 1, 481 1, 601 1,745 | 2,275 
Automobiles 563 611 634 691 
Nonferrous metals and their products 373 390 401 | 416 
Lumber and timber basic products 443 443 | 480 
Furniture and finished lumber products 329 329 346 
Stone, clay, and glass products : 326 320 337 


Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures. _- -- y 1, 040 1, 035 1, 088 
Apparel and other finished textile products 795 | 801 838 
Leather and leather products A f 307 | 303 312 

986 | 967 1, 120 
Tobacco manufactures 80 | 80 83 | 
Paper and allied products. ¢ 303 | 299 311 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries___......--- ‘ 327 326 | 333 
Chemicals and allied products . 612 623 584 
Products of petroleum and coal : 134 134 | 134 
Rubber products 186 | 189 | 192 
Miscellaneous industries 389 393 | 405 











~~ ono 


© 











canoe < 











! The estimates and indexes presented in this table have been adjusted to levels indicated by final 1942 
and preliminary 1943 data made available by the Bureau of Employment Security ef the Federal Security 
Agency. The term ‘“‘production worker’’ has been substituted for the term ‘‘wage earner” which has been 
used in our previous reports. ‘This conforms with the terminology and standard definitions of classes of 
workers in manufacturing industries formulated by the Division of Statistical Standards of the U. S. Bureau 
ofthe Budget. The use of “production worker’”’ in place of ‘‘wage earner”’ has no appreciable effect on the 
employment estimates and indexes since there is very little difference in the definitions. 

? Preliminary. 


Public Employment 


Reductions in Federal personnel as a result of the end of the war 
in Europe were not yet evident by July 1945. On the contrary, 
Federal employment rose 57,000 over June. The need of the War 
Department for services in connection with the occupation operations 
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and of the Navy Department for personnel at air stations and fo; 
procurement activities was responsible for the war-agency rise of 
38,000. The usual seasonal rise in the employment of the Agriculture 
and Interior De ~partments continued in July, and the Veterans’ Aq. 
ministration added 3,000 persons to its hospital and other activities 
in its veterans-assistance program. With total employment of 
65,000, the Veterans’ Administration became the seventh larges 
agency in the Government. It is exceeded only by War, Navy, Posi 
Offic e, Treasury, Agriculture, and Commerce. At the conclusion of 
Commerce’s agricultural census, when its large field staff will be dis. 
missed, the Veterans’ Administration will move up to sixth place. 

With the enactment of the Federal Employees Pay Act of 1945. 
Federal pay rolls reached a volume of 710 million dollars in July 1945, 
The increase of 26 million dollars over June includes increases in the 
basic salaries of a million and a quarter workers. Although the 
Pay Act also provided for a higher rate of overtime pay, hours were 
cut from 48 to 44 a week for approximately one-fourth of the employees 
with the result that the decrease in overtime pay to these employees 
effected a saving to the Government of 8 million dollars for the July 
period. Although only six agencies remained on a scheduled 48-hour 
week (War, Navy, The Panama Canal, Veterans’ Administration. 
TVA, and Treasury), they had three- fourths of the employees who 
were given basic pay increases 

Since 1934, Federal pay rolls have been reported for all periods 
ending within the calendar month. Pay rolls which covered weekly 
or biweekly periods, such as those for the mechanical and laboring 
personnel at the navy yards and at the Government Printing Office, 
showed peaks in 1 or 2 months of the year because of the inclusion of 
the pay for an extra period, and were somewhat understated in the 
other months. Personnel under the Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended, and some of the other groups of. Federal employees, on the 
other hand, were paid semimonthly, and, because these groups were 
sizable, their pay rolls tended to give the total the appearance of 
regularity. The Federal Pay Act of 1945, however, requires that the 
classified employees be paid biweekly. Therefore, the pay roll 
included in the figure for July 1945 for this group covers only 4 weeks 
and is understated, on a monthly basis, by approximately 23 million 
dollars. That is, if the pay-roll periods for June and July had been 
comparable, the rise in the total resulting from the passage of the 
Pay Act would have been approximately 46 million dollars. 

Source of data.—Data for the Federal executive service are reported 
through the Civil Service Commission, whereas data for the legislative 
and judicial services and Government corporations are reported to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Force-account employment is also 
included in construction employment (table 5), and navy-yard en- 
ployment is also included in employment on shipbuilding and repair 
projects (table 4). The revised pay-roll series showing monthly 
figures from 1943 to date is available upon request. 
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Taste 2.—Employment and Pay Rolls for Regular Federal Services and for Government 
Corporations, in Selected Months 





a=” 
Govern- 

| Ment cor- 

| porations ? 


Legis- 
lative 


Year and month Total pay Judicial 





Employment 





978, 683 
1, 079, 976 
1, 473, 284 
2, 350, 646 


945, 467 
1, 045, 235 
1, 433, 783 
2, 308, 761 


5, 353 
5, 886 
6, 132 
6, 539 


April 1945 
May 1945 3 
June 1945 3 
July 1945 3 


July 1943 
July 1944 


(pril 1945 
May 1945 3 
June 1945 3 


{I AAS RS oadabasel 


3, 334, 770 
3, 352, 013 


3, 613, 169 
3, 638, 147 
3, 653, 765 
3, 711, 683 





3, 290, 622 
3, 306 336 


3, 570, 080 
3, 595, 249 
3, 611, 087 
3, 667, 861 





6, 163 
6, 258 


6, 346 
6, 361 
6, 349 
6, 368 











Pay rolls (in thousands) 4 





$664, 483 
699, 890 


680, 255 
681, 803 
683, 966 
709, 701 








$656, 796 
692, 130 


672, 487 
674, 000 
676, 012 
701, 432 





$1, 511 
1, 528 


1, 627 
1, 635 
1, 657 


1, 784 





$768 
775 


782 
777 
816 
819 





$5, 408 
5, 457 


5, 359 
5, 391 
5, 481 
5, 606 





‘Includes employees in United States navy yards who are also included under shipbuilding (table 4) 


and employees on force-account construction who are also included under construction projects (table 5). 
Includes employees stationed outside continental United States. 

? Data are for employees of the Panama Railroad Company, the Federal Reserve banks, and banks of 
the Farm Credit Administration, who are paid out of operating revenues and not out of Federal appro- 
priations. Data for other Government corporations are included under the executive service. 


} Preliminary. d ‘ . 
‘ Pay rolls are from the revised series. Monthly figures are available upon request for the period from 


January 1943 to date. Revised data for 1939-42 will be available shortly. Data are for all pay periods end- 
ing within the calendar month. 


TaBLe 3.—Employment and Pay Rolls for the Executive Branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment, by War and Other Agencies, in Selected Months ' 





War agencies 3 Other agencies 





Year and month 


All areas 


Continen- 
tal 


United 
States 


Outside 
continen- 
tal 
United 
States? | 


All 
areas 


Conti- 
nental 
United 
States 


Outside 
continen- 
tal 
United 
States 





April 1945 
May 1945 4 
June 1945 4 


Employment 








945, 467 
1, 045, 235 
1, 433, 783 
2, 308, 761 
3, 290, 622 
3, 306, 366 


3, 570, 080 
3, 595, 249 
3, 611, 087 
3, 667, 861 


209, 223 
280, 102 
617, 601 
1, 430, 828 
2, 468, 875 
2, 476, 218 


2, 689, 936 
2, 702, 723 
2, 716, 323 
2. 754, 156 





179, 370 
232, 061 
541, 618 
1, 249, 077 
2, 181, 359 
2, 103, 800 


2, 056, 697 
2, 038, 624 
2, 018, 847 
2, 020, 233 


29, 853 
48, 041 
75, 983 
181, 751 
287, 516 
372, 418 


633, 239 
664, 099 
697, 476 
733, 923 


736, 244 
765, 133 
816, 182 
877, 933 
821, 747 
830, 148 


880, 144 
892, 526 
894, 764 
913, 705 


726, 829 
753, 430 
802. 868 
863. 671 
806, 531 
814, 428 


863, 656 
876, 011 
878, 174 
895, 183 


9, 415 
11, 703 
13, 314 
14, 262 
15, 216 
15, 720 


16, 488 
16, 515 
16, 590 
18, 522 





Pay rolls ( 


in thousands) 5 





$494, 176 


$449, 262 


$44, 914 


$162, 620 


$159, 345 


$3, 275 


166, 668 


164, 224 
166, 104 
1$7, 820 
171, 701 


3, 387 


3, 650 
3, 778 
4, 096 
4, 539 


692, 130 


672, 487 
674, 000 
676, 012 
701, 432 


522, 075 


504, 613 
504, 118 
504, 096 
525, 192 


470, 292 
455, 785 
448, 465 
451, 879 
471, 207 


51, 783 
48, 828 
55, 653 
52, 217 
53, 985 


170, 055 
167, 874 
169, 882 
171, 916 
176, 240 


June 1945 4 
July 1945 4 


























' Includes employees in United States navy yards who are also included under shipbuilding (table 4) 
and employees on force-account construction who are also included under construction projects (table 5). 

?Covers War and Navy Departments, Maritime Commission, National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, The Panama Canal, and the emergency war agencies. 

‘Includes Alaska and the Panama Canal Zone. 

‘ Preliminary. 

* Pay rolls are from the revised series. Monthly figures are available upon request for the period from 
January 1943 to date. Revised data for 1939-42 will be available shortly. Data are for all pay periods 
ending within the calendar month. 
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Employment in Shipyards 


Continuing the trend which started in January 1944, employment 
in shipyards declined 48,500 during July 1945, which was only slightly 
less than the average monthly loss of 52,400 workers during the first 
6 months of 1945. The total of 1,091,800 workers included 316.909 
workers in United States navy yards and 774,900 workers in private 
shipyards. 

During July, employment in private shipyards declined 49,609 
while employment in United States navy yards increased by 1,109 
workers. ‘This increase was due entirely to the increased repair load 
in the Pacific Coast navy yards and naval dry docks. 

Contrasting with the decline of 48,500 workers in the total ip. 
dustry, employment on service and repair work increased by 23,500 
during July. Increased employment on this type of work was genera! 
throughout the country, although more than half of the increase 
(14,600 workers) was in Pacific Coast yards. During the month. 
employment on the construction of new ships declined by 72,000, 

Shipyards in the Great Lakes region had the greatest percentage 
decrease in employment, 17.9 percent, and Inland shipyards were 
second with a decrease of 16.3 percent. North Atlantic shipyards 
had the greatest numerical loss, 19,100 workers, and Pacific Coast 
shipyards the next greatest loss, 11,500 workers. 

Pay rolls of shipyard workers amounted to $317,117,000 for July, 
which was $10,441,000 less than for June, and $113,844,000 less than 
for July 1944. 

Data on employment and pay rolls are received monthly by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics directly from private shipyards. Data 
for United States navy yards are received monthly from the Navy 
Department. Employees in the navy yards are also included in 
data for the Federal executive service (tables 2 and 3). 


Fannie 4.—Total Employment and Pay Rolls in United States Navy Yards and Priva 
Shipyards, by Shipbuilding Region, July 1945 





Employment (in thousands) Pay rolls (in thousand 
Shipbuilding region * | 
| July June July July June | 

1945 1944 1945 ! 1945 





$317,117 | $327, 558 
95, 365 93, 591 | 
221, 752 | 233, 967 | 





1, 562. 
326. 
1, 236. 


All regions... ; ; ts . 1, 140. 
United States navy yards? 21 . 315. 
Private shipyards , 824. 





123, 445 138, 383 | 
31, 287 27, 474 | 
35, 254 36, 041 

114, 610 111, 081 

7, 814 8, 137 
4, 707 | 6, 442 





562. 
137. 
213. 
§22. 
63. 
63. 


North Atlantic... 
South Atlantic.._. 
Gulf... 

| A ae dom 
Great Lakes... 
Inland.... 














SnnNnon or oo 
m tem ot too 








1 Preliminary. 

2 Includes all navy yards constructing or repairing ships, including the Curtis Bay (Md.) Coast Guaré 
Yard. Data are also included in the Federal executive service (tables 2 and 3). 

3 Break-down not available. 
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Construction Employment 


In July 1945, for the first time since October 1943, there were more 
than a million persons employed on construction. The July total of 
1,029,300 for all types of employment on construction was 59,800 
above June and 172,400 above July a year ago. Both the increase 
during the month and the gain over the year were entirely on non- 
Federal projects, Federal construction employment having dropped 
10.700 from June and 19,500 from July 1944. 

July was the fourth consecutive month in which all types of non- 
Federal projects showed employment increases, with the greatest 
occurring in residential construction. The employment gain on pri- 
vate residential building in July was 24,900 (or 19 percent), followed 
closely by a rise of 22,000 (or 11 percent) on nonresidential building. 
Total non-Federal construction employment reached 677,800 during 
July, 66,000 more than in June and 209,200 more than in July 1944. 
The only type of non-Federal project not showing an employment 
vain over the year was construction of new State highways, on which 
3,600 fewer persons were employed this July than last. 

The 5-percent decrease during July in Federal construction em- 
ployment is attributable principally to the drop of 9,300 in nonresi- 
dential building. In spite of the current downward trend, Federal 
nonresidential work was still one-fifth greater this month than it was 
ayear ago. Employment dropped also on most other types of Federal 
construction, both during the month and over the year period. 

The marked decline in construction on certain vital war projects 
(the identity of which has been withheld for security reasons) was 
solely responsible for the 11-percent drop from July 1944 in employ- 
ment included in the ‘‘Other’’ classification in table 5. Employment 
on the maintenance of State roads increased 4,600 during rae but 
remained practically unchanged from a year ago. 

Source of data.—For construction projects financed wholly o1 
partially from Federal funds, the Bureau of Labor Statistics receives 
monthly reports on employment and pay rolls at the construction 
site directly from the contractors or from the Federal agency spon- 
soring the project. Force-account employees hired directly by the 
Federal Government are also included in tables 2 and 3 under Federal 
executive service. 

Estimates of employment on non-Federal construction projects 
(except State roads) are obtained by converting the value of work 
started (compiled from reports on building permits issued, priorities 
granted, and from certain special reports) into monthly expenditures 
and employment by means of factors which have been developed 
trom special studies and adjusted to current conditions. For State 
roads projects, data represent estimates of the Public Roads 
Administration. 
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TaBLE 5.—Estimated Employment and Pay Rolls on Construction Within Continent) 
United States, July 1945 





LL 


| Employment (in thou- 
sands) 


_ ———— 


Pay rolls (in thousands 





_ 


July July July June July 
5 1944 1945 ! 1945 1944 


Type of project 





(3) (3) 
(3) 
$48, 807 
1, 421 
38, 287 

2, 541 

x 746 

74 

1, 655 

2, 464 

2, 238 

548 

2, 120 
(3) 

89, 656 
(3) 
(3) 
(3) 
(3) 
(3) 
(3) 
(3) 
(3) 
(3) 


(%) 


New construction, total 2 , , 029. 969. 856. 
At the construction site : 698. 
Federal projects 4. 230. 
Airports 13. 
Buildings ‘ 145. 
Residential 23 
Nonresidential 5 12i. 
Electrification. ............-.- 
Reclamation__-._. 
River, harbor, and flood control 
Streets and highway 3 
Water and sewer systems 
Miscellaneous 
Non-Federal stent ts 
Buildings ; 
Residential 
Nonresidential 
Farm dwellings and service buildings 
ES AYP 6 Se eee 
Streets and highways. 


>a CO 


— 
+ 





oo “5 


13. 
19. 
16. { 
4. 
15. 
468. 
197. 
113. 
83. 
122. 
100. 
35. 
18. 
17. 
13. 


COMO POH AIO 


- 
= 


CwwCOSCOMOCUsAsASAUaeo 


NKAWAOAOSCSCSCMNOCOWHS-+!19t9 





County and municipal 
Miscellaneous 
Other ¢ 


NWWOPOAeNUOKOCOn em 


oo 








Maintenance of State roads? | 95.0 | 94. 





! Preliminary. 

2 Data are for all construction workers (contract and force-account) engaged on new construction, addi- 
tions, and alterations, and on repair work of the type usually covered by building permits. (Force-account 
ernployees are workers hired directly by the owner and utilized as a separate work force to perform constru 
tion work of the type usually chargeable to capital account.) The construction figure included in th: 
Bureau’s nonagricultural employment series covers only employees of construction contractors and or 
Federal force-account and excludes force-account workers of State and local governments, public util 
and private firms. 

ata not available. 

4 Includes the following force-account employees, hired directly by the Federal Government, and their 
pay rolls: July 1944, 29,062, $5,906,000; June 1945, 18,326, $3,603,000; July 1945, 17,313, $3,238,000. These em- 
ployees are also included under the Federal executive service (tables 2 and 3); all other workers wer 
ployed by contractors and subcontractors. 

5 Includes the following employees and pay rolls for Defense Plant Corporation (RFC) projects; July 1944 
33,899, $8,541,000; June-1945, 15,549, $3,717,000; July 1945, 14,300, $3,418,000. 

* Includes central office force of construction contractors, shop employees of special trades contract 
such as bench sheet-metal workers, etc., and site employees engaged on projects which, for security reasons 
cannot be shown above. 

? Data for other types of maintenance not available. 
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Detailed Reports for Industrial and Business 
Employment, June 1945 


Nonagricultural Employment 


ESTIMATES of employment in nonagricultural establishments are 
shown in table 1. The estimates are based on reports of employers 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, on unemployment-compensation 
data made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the 
Federal Security Agency, and on information supplied by other 
Government agencies, such as the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Civil Service Commission, Bureau of the Census, and the Bureau of 
Qld-Age and Survivors Insurance. The estimates include all w age 
and salaried workers in nonagricultural establishments but exclude 
military personnel, proprietors, self-employed persons, and domestic 
servants. 

Estimates of employees in nonagricultural establishments, by States, 
are published each month in a detailed report on employment and 
pay rolls. 


Taste 1.—Estimated Number of Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments, by 
Industry Division 





Estimated number of employees 
(in thousands) 


Industry division 
June May April | June 
1945 1945 1945 | 1944 


Total estimated employment ! _ 37, 556 | _ 37, 678 37, 791 | 38, 846 


Manufacturing 2 ; | 14, 523 | 14,811 | 15,102 | 16, 093 
Mining Zo ne 803 23 761 | 844 
Contract construction and Federal force-account construction _- | 848 | ( 699 691 
Transportation and public utilities 3, 833 | 3, ! 3, 792 3, 803 
Trade ‘ : 7, 001 7, 0: , 990 3, 977 
Finance, serv ‘ice, and miscellaneous ; , 595 , 513 | 4, 444 4, 542 
Federal, State, and loeal government, excluding Federal force- 


account construction. ___ * = P : ; 5, 953 }, 003 , 896 





| Estimates include all full- and part-time wage and salary workers in nonagricultural establishments 
who are employed during the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. Proprietors, self- -employed 
persons, domestic servants, and personnel of the armed forces are excluded. 

? Estimates for manufacturing have been adjusted to levels indicated by final 1942 data made available 
by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency. Since the estimated numbers of 
production workers in manufacturing industries have been further adjusted to preliminary 1943 data, 
subsequent to December 1942, the two sets of estimates are not comparable 


Industrial and Business Employment 


Monthly reports on employment and pay roils are available for 154 
manufacturing industries and for 27 nonmanufacturing industries, 
including water transportation and class I steam railroads. The 
reports for the first 2 of these groups—manufacturing and nonmanu- 
facturing—are based on sample surveys by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The figures on water transportation are based on esti- 
mates prepared by the Maritime Commission, and those on class I 
steam railroads are compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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The employment, pay roll, hours, and earnings figures for manu- 
facturing, mining, laundries, and cleaning and dyeing, cover produc- 
tion workers only; but the figures for public utilities, brokerage, insur- 
ance, and hotels relate to all employees except corporation officers and 
executives, while for trade they relate to all employees except cor- 
poration officers, executives, and other employees whose duties are 
mainly supervisory. For crude-petroleum production they cover 
production workers and clerical field force. The coverage of the 
reporting samples for the various nonmanufacturing industries ranges 
from about 25 percent for wholesale and retail trade, cleaning and 
dyeing, and insurance, to about 80 percent for public utilities and 90 
percent for mining. 

The general manufacturing indexes are computed from reports 
supplied by representative establishments in the 154 manufacturing 
industries surveyed. These reports cover more than 65 percent of 
the total production workers in all manufacturing industries of ‘he 
country and about 80 percent of the production workers in the 154 
industries covered. 

Data for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries are 
based on reports of the number of employees and the amount of pay 
rolls for the period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 


INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


Employment and pay-roll indexes, for both manufacturing and 
nonmanufacturing industries, for April, May, and June, 1945, and 
for June 1944, are presented in tables 3 and 5. 

The figures relating to all manufacturing industries combined, to 
the durable- and nondurable-goods divisions, and to the major in- 
dustry groups, have been adjusted to levels indicated by final data for 
1942 and preliminary data for 1943 made available by the Bureau 
of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency. The Bureau 
of Employment Security data referred to are (a2) employment totals 
reported by employers under State unemployment-compensation 
programs and (6) estimates of the number of employees not reported 
under the programs of some of these States, which do not cover small 
establishments. The latter estimates were obtained from tabulations 
prepared by the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, which 
obtains reports from all employers, regardless of size of establishment. 

Not all industries in each major industry group are represented in 
the tables since minor industries are not canvassed by the Bureau. 
Furthermore, no attempt has been made to allocate among the 
separate industries the adjustments to unemployment-compensation 
data. Hence, the estimates for individual industries within a group 
do not in general add to the total for that group. 
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TaBLe 2.—Estimated Number of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries 





| . 
| Estimated number of production 
(in thousands) 


Industry = 


June May April 
1945 1945 


All manufacturing 12, 157 12, 406 
Durable goods | 6, 998 7, 256 
Nondurable goods | 5,159 5, 150 


Durahle goods 


Iron and steel] and their products 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings 
Malleable-iron castings 
en astings ms 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings 
Tin cans and other tinware 
Wire drawn from purchased rods_. 
W irework 
Cutlery and edge tools ee ee 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files, and saws) 
Hardware ‘ ' E 
Plumbers’ supplies 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment, not elsewhere 
classified ; 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam fittings 
Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing a 
Fabricated structural and ornamental metalwork 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets 
Forgings, iron and steel 
Wrought pipe, welded and heavy riveted 
Screw-machine products and wood screws 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums 
Firearms 


VIN wOaQWNwwun =z 


Electrical machinery 
Electrical equipment 
Radios and phonographs 
Communication equipment 


Machinery, except electrical 
Machinery and machine-shop products 
Engines and turbines 
Tractors 
Agricultural machinery, excluding tractors 
Machine tools ‘ 
Machine-tool accessories 
Textile machinery 
Pumps and pumping equipment 
Typewriters 
Cash registers, adding and calculating machines 
Washing machines, wringers and driers, domestic 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment 


_ 
oe 


2 Oo Se Dwosss 


2wauww 


Transportation equipment, except automobiles 
Locomotives ont 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad 
Aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft engines 
Aircraft engines 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts 


Automobiles 


Nonferrous metals and their products 
Smelting and refining, primary, of nonferrous metals 
Alloying and rolling and drawing of nonferrous metals, ex- 
cept aluminum 
Clocks and watches 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ findings 
Silverware and plated ware 4 ‘ 
Lighting equipment 
Aluminum manufactures 
Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified 


- 
= 


—DhOnw- 


Lumber and timber basic products 
Sawmills and logging camps 
Planing and plywood mills-.. 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TaBie 2.—Estimated Number of Production Workers in Manufacturing 
Industries '—Continued 





Estimated number of production workers 
(in thousands) 


Industry 
June May | April June 
1945 | 1945 | 1945 1944 


Durable goods—C ontinued 


Furniture and finished lumber products 
Mattresses and bedsprings 
Furniture -- 

Wooden boxes, other than. cigar. 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods ‘ 

Wood preserving 

Wood, turned and shaped _-__--.-- 


Stone, clay, and glass products- --- 
Glass ‘and glassware --- 
Glass products made from purchased glass 
Cement. - 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 
Pottery and related products 
Gypsum 
Wallboard, plaster (except gy psum), and mineral wool. -- 
Lime..... na ee 
Marble, granite, ‘slate, ‘and other products 
4 brasives.- ae —_ 
Asbestos products. 


Nondurable goods 


extile-mill products and other fiber manufactures _-. | 1,040 , 03! 1, 046 
Cotton manufactures, except smallwares__-. a 413. 415. § 
Cotton smallwares ‘ 13. 13. ! 
Silk and rayon goods 86. 86. : 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, except dyeing and | 

finishing ; ; : 140. 
Hosiery , : 97. 
Knitted cloth 10. 
Knitted outerwear and ‘knitted glov eS . 27. 
Knitted underwear 33. 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen and worsted 57. 
Carpets and rugs, wool ; . 

Hats, fur-felt_ - -_- 9. 
Jute goods, except felts : 3. 
Cordage and twine._--- - 14. ; 


— > & OO 


142. 


= 


[Oe 


SO orto 
Oe DW SD 


wrt 


Apparel and other finished textile products 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s 
Work shirts 
Women’s clothing, not elsew here ¢ -lassified 
Corsets and allied garments 
Millinery - au cet 
Handkerchiefs ; 

Curtains, draperies, ‘and bedspreads 
Housefurnishings, other than curtains, etc 
Textile bags : : 


— 
© D> 
SO ON OWONDESE 


DwWnawmewwnw 
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Leather and leather products 
Leather 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings 
Boots and shoes - 
Leather gloves and mittens 
Trunks and suitcases 


Food ; —— ee 
Slaughtering and meat packing 
Butter. 

Condensed and ev aporated 1 milk 
Ice cream ; ah 
Flour. 

Feeds, prepared 

Cereal preparations_ 
Baking 

Sugar refining, cane----_- 
Sugar, bee 
Confectionery 
Beverages, nonalcoholic 
Malt liquors. . - -- -- 
Canning and preserving __ 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Tasie 2.—Estimated Number of Production Workers in Manufacturing 
Industries —Continued 





ee 


| Esti: ated number of production worker: 
(in thousands) 


Industry 
June May | April 
1945 


Nondurable goods —Continued 


Tobacco manufactures 
Cigarettes 
Cigars. . 
Tobacco (chewing and smoking) and snuff 


Paper and allied products. 
Paper and pulp 
Paper goods, other 
Envelopes._... 
Paper bags 
Paper boxes 


Show: 
~I~1 & & bo 


Printing, publishing, and allied industries... 
Newspapers and periodicals. sie 
Printing, book and job 
Lithographing 
Bookbinding. 


w 


Chemicals and allied products_...._---. 
Paints, varnishes, and colors. _. : 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides. - 
Perfumes and cosmetics___-_- 

Soap 

Rayon and allied products 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified 
Explosives and safety fuses... _- 
Compressed and liquefied gases 
Ammunition, small-arms... 
Fireworks_. 

Cottonseed oil... 

Fertilizers_. 


> 
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Products of petroleum and coal 
Petroleum refining 
Coke and byproducts 
Paving materials. 
Roofing materials 


1.6 
9.5 


Rubber products_. . ‘ nial peal 192 
Rubber tires and inner tubes... ._- . : 2 Sa 90. 2 91.6 93. 2 
Rubber boots and shoes , ae : pa } 16.9 
Rubber goods, other. nedetets = nee : 57. § 9. 71.3 

Miscellaneous industries 396 

Instruments (professional and scientific) and fire-control | 

equipment . he 59.7 

Photographic apparatus... ncaa waciacivadeal 27.4 

Optical instruments and ophthalmic goods. _.__- . 8 3. 23.3 


7.5 
15. 6 | 
9.6 
4.6 


Games, toys, and dolls 
Buttons_._- . 
Fire e xtinguishers 





! Estimates for the major industry groups have been adjusted to levels indicated by final 1942 and pre- 
liminary 1943 data made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agenc) 
Estimates for individual industries have been adjusted to levels indicated by the 1939 Census of Manufac- 
tures, but not to Federal Security Agency data. For this reason, together with the fact that this Bureau ! 
not prepared estimates for certain industries, the sum of the individual industry estimates will not agre 
with totals shown for the major industry groups. The term “production worker’’ has been substituted for 
the term “‘wage earner” which has been used in our previous reports. This conforms with the terminology 
and standard definitions of classes of workers in manufacturing industries formulated by the Division 0! 
Statistical Standards of the U. 8. Bureau of the Budget. The use of “production worker”’ in place of “‘wag« 
earner’’ has no appreciable effect on the employment estimates since there is very little difference in th 


definitions. 
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Tape 3.—Indexes of Production-Worker Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing 
Industries | 





| 
| Employment indexes Pay-roll indexes 
| (1939 average = 100) (1939 average = 100) 





Industry 


| 
June | May April June | June | | May | April] June 
1945 | 1945 | 1946 | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1944 





os | | 

4]] m anufacturing__.--.-- wie vevesbatddee — | 148. | 151. 4 154. 8) 166. 1 302. / 317. 0} 334.6 
Durable goods.__- : | 193.8} 200. 9| 206.9) 228. 4| 308. 6| 406.9) 430.4) 46 
Nondurable goods------_--_- Seb akdet 112. 6} 112. 4| 113. ub 117. “1 205. 1} 200. 8} 206. 1 


—_— =——_— | | 


Durable goods 


304. 1 
227.1 
251. 0 
279. 1 
421.8 
193. 5 
213. 1 
239. 6) 252. 
208.9} 225. 
308. 2} 323.9] 310. 
322. 8} 342.7] 338. 

268. 4) 275.0} 263. ; 
171.7| 177.4} 170.6 


[ron and steel and their products_. 56.7) 162. 14.5) 168.7 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills_. 21. 22. 22.4} 124. 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings. Mbuiie< clint < 22. 23. 24.0} 125. 
Malleable-iron castings......................... . 0} 135. 34. 3} 136.6 
Steel castings----- 7 : . 3] 235. 5] 248. 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings sdlecilitine Wivuitiiianaliiie dite 3. E . 92. 
Tin cans and other tinware____. Ee 33. , 31.3} 125. é 
Wire drawn from arempun | PR aha cent 6 ; 5. 6} 152. 
Wirework , , : 7. . 5} 115. % 
Cutlery and edge tools_____- ’ 52. 55.1} 149. £ 
Tools (except ooue tools, machine > tools, files, 

and saws) ------- a = ‘ awe &.: f , 74.7} 180. 
Hardware. .---. ee a eee FS 26. 8} 128.9} 128. 
Plumbers’ supplies. ‘ 9. 9| 8 92.5) 92. 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment, not 

elsewhere classified - . § , 34.4) 136.6] 243. 
Steam and hot-water heating ‘apparatus and 

steam fittings --| 169. 4] }. 79. 2) 185.8) 325. 5) 334.4] 348.0) 346. 
Stamped and enameled ware and “galv anizing_ 50. 53. .8} 159.9) 304.1) 312. 5) 323.0) 322. 
Fabricated structural and ornamental metal- 

work... } . = 8. ‘ . 1) 214.4) 317.8] 340.8] 364.6) 420. 
Metal doors, sash, frames, ‘molding, and trim____| : 28.6) 133.4) 169.0) 216.0) 239.6) 260. 2) 313. 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets__- | 16 ‘J 2 13. 0 5.3} 188.4] 323.3] 328.1] 334.6) 366. 
Forgings, iron and steel 214. . 6| 223.9] 240.6) 422.4] 431.5) 460.8) 474. 
Wrought pipe, welded and heavy riveted....____| 27 4 276. 7.9} 314.9) 597.6) 585. 5) 614. 1 614. 
Screw-machine products and wood screws......_| 233. 5) 245.4] 250.3] 271.2) 462.1] 476.7] 501.4) 529. 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums__.___._____- ..--| 139. 2} 136. 38. 2) 106.3} 308. 5} 260.8) 294.3) 209. 
Piseeems.. ..........- stim is . 0 579. 596. 6) 975. eae 1299. 6 1299. 3 2248. 

Electrical machinery. ..........................._.__| 253.6] 258. 3.2] 287.7] 466. 

Electrical equipment____._____- : 223.0] 227. 5) 232. 2) 252.3) 415. 

Radios and phonographs. - __- ; 53. 5| 260.4) 263.1) 206.4) 486. 

Communication equipment___ ~ .9| 318.4) 322.3) 351.4] 532. 


Oooo 
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© noo - 


246.9) 264. 6) 258. 





~~ 

















Cm D se ~100+) 


493.8) 518. 
440.8} 464. 
520. 6| 559. 
552. 1) 559. 
407.0) 434. 
409. 8| 429. 
732. 4) 832. 
978. 4| 304. 
312. 5| 335. 
370. 9| 383. 
448. 7| 474. 
228. 8 230, 
593. 2| 711. 
164. 4| 141. 
287. ! 5 | 334. 
327. 0| 331. 
292. 1| 259. 


2) 269. 


476. 
425. 
501. 
535. 

















to Wo bo 
Saas 
woe o 


385. 
386. 
682. 
272. 
288. 
347. 
429. 
223. 
576. 
166. 
273. 


Machinery, except electrical - 5. 9.6 3. 8| 229.0) 387. 
Machinery and machine- shop products 209. 6} 213.7) 218.2) 231.3) 386. 
Engines and turbines__.__-- ooe-| SOR 38. 6) 349.3) 382.0) 679. 
Tractors___. , . : . | 173. 73. . 8} 191.9) 274. 
Agricultural machinery, excluding tractors 9.8 9. 53. ‘| 165. 2} 303. 
Machine tools . mies , 214. 4| 353. 
Machine-tool accessories  s aawate’ | 243.7) 249. 8) 3 8 273.0} 421. 
Textile machinery __. - . . 0} 119. . 4) 124.1) 227. 
Pumps and pumping equipment_- asi ‘ 274. 0} 279. < . 4) 333. 8) 584. 
Typewriters___. 4 79.9} 80.1) 68.7] 167. 


“INI Ot 00 OO Om cH 
OoDQOOCOOrRre 


Cash registers, adding and calculating machines . 9) 144, . 6} 169. 5) 278. 
Washing machines, wringers and driers, domestic | 6] 167. 71.7} 184. 2) 281.8] 287. 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial. 31.1} 134. 37. 3; 119.0} 271.4} 270. 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment_______| 1: 0 139. .9| 150. 5) 250.1] 249.9] 260. 


OCNINWWOWCOH-3100 aw 
DW & O&O ~InD 


— me OO Crd 





| | 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles__-__- 8. 6/1099. . 3/1470. 7)2117. 5/2284. 5/2496. 6/3028. 
Locomotives... ~-----------| 499.7] 512.5] 518.0] 558. 6/1086. 4/1167. 8/1194. 1/1265. 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad 237. 3) 242. . 3] 238.0) 485.6) 485.4! 487.1) 476. 
Aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft engines 277. 3|1450. 4|1560. 4|1789. 3|2542. 5/2837. 0'3070. 7/34: 33. : 
Aircraft engines Pack ..|1949, 7/2167. (2: ao Sees. '3231. 913703. 0/3957. 0/4993. 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding... __- _...|1066. 8}1131. 6} 3. 2/1664. 2327. 7/2433. 6/2711. 2/3497. 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts —— 35.9} 135.6 5| 136.0] 257.6} 265.9] 268.2) 249. 


Automobiles . 51.8] 157. 5] 163. 7 .6] 268.0} 278.5} 302. 9) 325. 


NID OW 


w 


Nonferrous metals and their products__.___ = 70. 74.9) 176. ; 5. . 0} 331. 3) 343.9) 349, 
Smelting and refining, primary, of nonferrous 
metals__ . 6) 139. .8 . 5} 262.1) 261. 5) 269.1) 334. 
Alloying and rolling and ‘drawing of nonferrous 
metals, except aluminum__. al ; . 1 7 
Clocks and watches. __ 9. ¢ b . 3} 125.1) 251.7) 265.1) 278.5) 260. 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ findings 2a Se .3| 97.4) 161.0} 158.5] 162.9) 160. 
Silverware and plated ware 90.5} 89. '4| 87.3] 162.5] 162.4) 165.8) 159. 
Lighting equipment. __- Et Sel ; 31.! . 5} 127.9} 232. 2) 242.0) 236.2) 231.; 
Aluminum manufactures am q . . 0} 316.7 497. 4| 523. 5| 554.0! 566. ! 
Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified . -.| 166. 0) . 2] 5| 172. 6| 323.8) 320.0, 318.4) 319.6 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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328. 4) 340.7) 362.3) 340. : 
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Tas_e 3.—Indexes of Production-Worker Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing 


Industries '\—Continued 





es 


Employment indexes Pay-roll index: 
(1939 average = 100) (1939 average = 1(x 





Industry ; 
June | May |April June | June | May Apri! 
| 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 


Durable goods—C ontinued 


Lumber and timber basic products 5. 4) 105. ; 104. 3) 113. 3} 203. 7) 196.3 
Sawmills and logging camps : 5. 4) .é . 2| 81. ‘ 2. 4| 141.2 
Planing and plywood mills ; 3. 3.2} 93.9) 97. 7 ; 166. 5 


Furniture and finished lumber products Lea . ' ol 105. é . 37. 7) 191.6 
Mattresses and bedsprings ; 3.8) 90.9) 176.1) 168.5) 165 
Furniture dnckded . 3.8) 99. 3.% 0} 177 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar. ah : o . 0) . 5} 105.1) 111. 3. . 9) 210. ¢ 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods oe 5. 5. 7.3} 102. 5. 72. 5} 177. 
Wood preserving ial =! 8 . 5 .6) 88.6 1] . 6) 196. 5 
Wood, turned and shaped LE | 96.! . 3) 95.6) 95.4 . 3} 174.9) 177.1 


Stone, clay, and glass products me 115. ' 37. 9) 193. 3 
Glass and glassware 26. 6 ‘ 24. 6) 132. ' . 8) 206 
Glass products made from purch: ased glass : . 2) . 7.8} 103. 92. . 4) 189.2 
Cement 4 AE 58. 6) 71.7} 120. j 114.5 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta ; | 73. ‘ 71. 75. 26. 2) 121.1) 124 
Pottery and related products : | 116. 6 . 8) 125, £ j 5} 188, 6 
Gypsum | 82.% 2. 8} 133. 5) 141 
Wallboard, plaste r (except gy psum), and mineral 

| oe 4 5 ‘ 116. 3. 8) 9.9) 220. 5 
Lime . 2) . 9 .7| 86.2) 164.3) 159. 2) 166. ( 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products 70. 7} . 70.9} 68. 4. . 7) 117 
Abrasives : : 7. 3. 7.0) 280. 5) 475. . 0) 483. ! 
Asbestos products : 129. 3} 253. § 3. 7) 259. 2 


Nondurable goods 


Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures___ 90. 

Cotton manufactures, except smallwares._.__-_- .! ; ‘ . 0} 210. 2 
Cotton smallwares node al 5 199. § 
Silk and rayon goods - 72. 1) c 72. .7| 142. 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, except | | 

dyeing and finishing Sidhaciienameresticetametaall 186. 
Hosiery ; : ae 100. 
Knitted cloth. _.. BB! 92. ; 93. .0) 168. 6 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves. - .| 97.6) 97.9) 99. . 2) 189. 
Knitted underwear = 5.8 3. 6) 93.7) 166. 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, , including woolen 

and worsted . BoB EF 6 5.5) 86. 90.9) 147. 
Carpets and rugs, Wool a i. Lo % 9.3) 137. 
Hats, fur-felt < ’ .6| 62. 2. 4.7; 118. 4 
Jute goods, except felts ; : .4) 88.¢ . 8} 92.3) 176. 
Cordage and twine 230. 


on 


180. 
164. 
126. 
153. 
208. 
125. 8) 
134. 6) 
91.4) 84. 
95.9} 96. 
135. 8} 133. 
196. 4| 194. 
212.9} 210. 


Apparel and other finished textile products 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear : 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s 
Work shirts 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified 
Corsets and allied garments : » 
Millinery 
Handkerchiefs 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads 
Housefurnishings, other than curtains, ete. ‘ 
Textile bags : avd ed al Dl 


e 5 P os 5 : 
BID IO IO-31 4 oO 


AARISOSNANWOUe 
NIFH NONOK AKO 


Wmwnwoa 


3) 168.1) 158. 
| 149.3) 147. 
152. 5| 147. 
154.1} 143. 
| 210. 9} 207. 
256. 5} 242. 


Leather and leather products 
Leather. 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings __. 
Boots and shoes : 
Leather gloves and mittens 
Trunks and suitcases 





“ID “1D 1D 
HOw we 


245 


Food 
Slaughtering and meat packing 
Butter 
Condensed and e vaporated 1 milk. 
Ice cream A Gee 
Flour 
Feeds, prepared. 


See footnotes at end of table. 





| 194, 2) 186.0) 187 
5 


| 177.9) 162.5) 167.7 
230. 6) 216.0) 210 
302. 2) 279. 3) 260. 
156.0) 145.0) 142. 
3.0) 211.0) 202.0) 201.) 
| 128. 4; 260.3) 238. 6) 242. ' 
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TapLe 3.—Indexes of Production-Worker Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing 
Industries \—Continued 





Employment indexes | Pay-roll indexes 
(1939 average = 100) | (1939 average = 100) 


Industry ae 


' | ! e 
June May |April June | June; May April June 
1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1944 1945 1945 | 1945 | 1944 











| | 


Nondurable goods—Continued 

Food—Continued. 
Cereal preparations 6cyee —-- . 7| 125.0) 125.7) 125.0 
Baking = | Seeeres ene eee ‘ 110. 110. 111. 6 
Sugar refining, cane_----- whee 99. 1} 104.0) 108. 2) 103. 
Sugar, beet eadatts da i ee ; 43. 38. 40. 
Confectionery = patonee ; . 0} 108. 5} 112. 6) 113. 
Beverages, nonalcoholic een ae Pe . 4) 124.1) 124.1) 143. 
Malt liquors “ie . 1) 139.0) 138.3) 140. 
Canning and preserving -._--_.....------ ; 78. 73. 75. 82. 








bacco manufactures__.......... - . jaa ‘ 85. 86, , 
s x= , . ; 123. 5) 125. 125. 4 
6 | ye ee a ; , 64. 64. 7a 2 
Tobaeco (chewing and smoking) and snuff | 90.5) 90. 93.3) 83. 8} 


>was Owe Aww r~7 





Dm SwOOWHra~sc 





~~ 
~ 
S 





117. 
106. 
122. 
110. 
121. 
114. 


Paper and allied products.........................-- 0} 112.6) 113. 
Paper and pulp-_-_-__...----- a Bs .9| 103.8) 104. 
Paper goods, other ae . 2) 114.5) 116. 
RE RA ES ee Be hs . 3) 106.0} 107. 
i. 2. . Sloot se eee oe . 5. . 3) 113. 
Paper boxes _-- : 9) . 9} 109. 


| 179. 
| 194. 
| 171. 
200. 
178. 


Ore On ON OO 


1 WABOSH 


137. : 
117. 
149. £ 
137. : 
180. ! 


100. 
93. 

104. 
96. 
109. § 


202. 
106. 
184. 
111. 

99. 


Printing, publishing, and allied industries____-__- . 6 . 5) 99. 
Newspapers and periodicals--__- 2. .1) 91. 
Printing, book and job__.__..___-_-- 8 .9 104. 
Ligmeeremeene............... _ = : P 2. 6 .6) 92. 
ES =. oo coco vocee ses. : . 5) 105. 


Ow asin 


355. 
169. 
266. 
158. 6 
168. ; 
.2) 174. 
5.6) 296. ! 
5. 7|1563. ¢ 
.7| 275. 
9. 9 2358. 6 
. 6 7185. 
2. 5) 148. 
227. 


Chemicals and allied products-.. 
Paints, varnishes, and colors _-_ 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides-_-.- 
Perfumes and cosmetics. .........._-- 
Soap ; 
Rayon and allied products.. . ? 108. 3 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified - _- ; 171. 
Explosives and safety fuses_-__-_._- , . . 71004. : 
Compressed and liquefied gases_.._-_- : 50. ’ . 3) 157.6 
Ammunition, small-arms ; . . 21168. 
Fireworks___--- ot PE, LD Ae ve . 2 . 6 2689. 
Cottonseed oil. 2 Sess i . | 7.! ©. £4 
Perqurmers.......... oe os teaadrd 4 ; 6) 103. 

| 


Products of petroleum and coal- 0) 124. 

Petroleum refining - - 5 et Aetth. bob B : { 1) 121.8 
Coke and byproducts__. 5 A oe te oe 0d . . . 3} 106. 
7 ‘ : 
8 


CONMNRAOAW wes 


Pe Ore OO Or OT 


215. ! 
207. 
| 187.! 
147. 


Paving materials_ 2. 
216. 


ia 

Roofing materials - - 118. 
Rubber products 3 esileateah nana ' | .§ 1) 159. 
Rubber tires and inner tubes. __--_-- gn ' ; .2) 164. 
Rubber boots and shoes oh Ae ‘ as . 3) 134. 
Rubber goods, other : ; 1 .7| 139. 


281. 
278. ! 
245. § 


NH @h wwocre 


| 320. 


Qo 
w 


Miscellaneous industries.................--- : 159. 167. 
Instruments (professional and scientific) and 

fire-control equipment , | 511.7) 534. 
Photographic apparatus-_._......-....------ 156.5) 157. 
Optical instruments and ophthalmic goods_- --- 196. 3) 199. 
Pianos, organs, and parts._..........-_-.-- = 105.2 103. 
Games, toys, and dolls ? ; . 82.3) 82. 
Buttons . har ° 83. 86. 
CS SE SSE Aa ..| 434.8) 454. 


5. 61070. 4, 1097. 4 
168. §2. 5) 265.4) 270.1) 273. 
.3| 347.5, 356. % 
: 97.3) 190.3) 170. 
164. 94. 2) 172.0) 167. 3 
169.7} 172.1) 176.6) 172.2 
969. 5 1028. 2 1065. 9 1167. 


~ 


540. 
158. 
200. 
98. 
83. 
87. 
460. 


565. £ 


“IBWOMOW 
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' Indexes for the major industry groups have been adjusted to levels indicated by final 1942 and preliminary 
1943 data made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency. Indexes 
for individual industries have been adjusted to levels indicated by the 1939 Census of Manufactures, but 
not to Federal Security Agency data. The term “‘production worker” has been substituted for the term 
“wage earner’’ which has been used in our previous reports. This conforms with the terminology and 
standard definitions of classes of workers in manufacturing industries formulated by the Division of Sta- 
tistical Standards of the U. 8. Bureau of the Budget. The use of “‘production worker’”’ in place of ‘“‘wage 
earner” has no appreciable effect on the employment and pay-roll indexes since there is very little difference 
in the definitions. 

‘ Revisions have been made as follows in the indexes for earlier months: 

Games, toys, and dolls.—February and March 1945 pay-roll indexes to 185.6 and 180.5. 
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Tasie 4.—Estimated Number of Production Workers in Selected Nonmanufacturing 
Industries | 





a 


Estimated number of production workers 
(in thousands) 





Industry 


June 1945 | May 1945 | April 1945 | June 1945 





Mining: 
Anthracite. _- ; ‘ - ‘ ' 64. 
Bituminous coal : . : % 305 
Metal a | a2 ; 68. 

Iron ~— 5 
Copper......... 

Lead and zine 

Gold and silver 

Miscellaneous 

Telephone ? 

Telegraph 4 pte Gr ° f 

Electric light and power ?____- iol wcnd ) 200 

Street railways and busses ?____. : 3 228 

Hotels (year-round) ?__..______. , 35: 350 

Power laundries Lindab’ i (3 

Cleaning and dyeing _.- a ; a j ( 

Class I steam railroads §. 1, 427 


Water transportation ¢ 159 | 55 | 125 Who 
Reta 


_ 


“ION or-1to & 


oe 





t The term “‘production worker” has been substituted for the term “wage earner’’ which has been used ir 
our previous reports. This conforms with the terminology and standard definitions of classes of workers 
formulated by the Division of Statistical Standards of the U. 8. Bureau of the Budget. The use of “‘produc- 
tion worker’ in place of ‘“wage earner”’ has no appreciable effect on the employment estimates in mining 
industries since there is very little difference in the definitions. In the power laundries and cleaning and 
dyeing industries, the omission of driver-salesmen causes a significant difference. New series are being 
prepared. 

4 Data include salaried personnel. 

3 Not available. 

¢ Excludes messengers, and approximately 6,000 employees of general and divisional headquarters and of 
cable companies. Data include salaried personnel. 

§ Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. Data include salaried personnel. 


* Based on estimates prepared by the U. 8. Maritime Commission covering employment on active deep- 


sea American-flag steam and motor merchant vessels of 1,000 gross tons and over. Excludes vessels under 
bareboat charter to, or owned by, the Army or Navy. 
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TaBLE 5.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Nonmanufacturing 


Industries 





Employment indexes Pay-roll indexes 
(1939 average = 100) (1939 average = 100) 


Industry EE Fs | 


| June May April | June | June | May | April | June 
1945 | 1945 | 1045 1944 1945 | 1045 1944 


—$— maa | | | —— ———— ——— 


Mining: ; 
DN et icetccsanecBane divs cnaseex 78.9 9. 
ee i: le |} 
MOOR. .. 2-22.22 - 2-0 nee ene ene neen-| MO] 77 
LL ak et 
Si ctittiskageneksesaeesecsonesees 
Re Se ee ee 
Eee eee 
TE A A A ALIAS 
Quarrying and nonmetallic______._____- 
Crude-petroleum production ! 
Public utilities: 
ee ) | 128. 
Telegraph 123. 
Electric light and power-___- | 83. 
Street railways and busses 119. 
Whee eee. ...-...2......... : 95. 
| a lI a - 96. 
Food , 


83. 
96. 
91. 
139. 
112. 
103. 
23. 
93. 
85. 
83. 
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175. 

140. 

131. 

139. 

144. 

149. 

89. 

102. 

135. 

167. 

161. 

191. 

2) (2) 
744.5 | 746.2 
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106. 
| 107. 
108. 
63. 
66. 
91. 
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General merchandise __._......_._- 

Apparel 

Furniture and housefurnishings 

Automotive : 68. 

Lumber and building materials____-__- 92. 
Hotels (year-round) #__............._...__.__| 109. 
EE eR 
Cleaning and dyeing ; 122. 
Class I steam railroads 4_____-_-- re 
Water transportation §._........_._._.._._____| 303. 


~ 


Bock ee ee | 


on 


= 


| 112. 


BOON DOOCWOM+1U0o 


AO ES KROMM*IWHOKR ee Oo 
ne ) 3 
“IMN*1*1 2 & 


NO = bo Cr im GO DDG DO 


KDNINOFL OK OWA CWoOoO 


Cre Os 


© 





! Does not include well drilling or rig building. 

1 Not available. 

Cash payments only; additional value of board, room, and tips, not included. 

4 Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. 

§ Based on estimates prepared by the U. 8. Maritime Commission covering employment on active deep- 
sea American-flag steam and motor merchant vessels of 1,000 gross tons and over. Excludes vessels under 
bareboat charter to or owned by the Army or Navy. 


AVERAGE EARNINGS AND HOURS 


Average weekly earnings and hours and average hourly earnings for 
April, May, and June 1945, where available, are given in table 6 for 
both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries. (For trend of 
factory earnings since 1939, see page 531 of this issue.) 

The average weekly earnings for individual industries are computed 
by dividing the weekly pay rolls in the reporting establishments by 
the total number of full- and part-time employees reported. As not 
all reporting establishments supply information on man-hours, the 
average hours worked per week and average hourly earnings shown in 
this table are necessarily based on data furnished by a slightly smaller 
number of reporting firms. Because of variation in the size and com- 
position of the reporting sample, the average hours per week, average 
hourly earnings, and average weekly earnings shown may not be 
strictly comparable from month to month. The sample, however, is 
believed to be sufficiently adequate in virtually all instances to indi- 
cate the general movement of earnings and hours over the period 
shown. The average weekly hours and hourly earnings for the man- 
ufacturing groups are weighted arithmetic means of the averages for 
the individual industries, estimated employment being used as weights 
for weekly hours and estimated aggregate hours as weights for hourly 
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earnings. The average weekly earnings for these groups are com. 
puted by multiplying ‘the average weekly hours by the correspondijy 
average hourly earnings. 


Tasie 6.—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industrio, 
MANUFACTURING 





——— 


Average weekly Average weekly Averagt 
earnings ! hours ! earning 


Industry a bl 


| June May | April June | May April] June | May 
| 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 1945 1945 | 1945 | 1945 


| | Cents ( 
All manufacturing - : ..|$46. 35, $46. 01/$47. 44.6; 44.1) 465. | 103.9) 104. 3 
Durable goods . 51. 79) 51.55) 52.90} 45.8) 45. 4) . 5) . 1) 113. 
Nondurable goods =o ‘ 38. 96) 38. 21) 38. | 43.0) 42.3) ‘ . 90 


Durable goods 


Iron and steel and their products aes tied ball 

Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling | 
mills | 

Gray-iron and semisteel castings 

Malleable-iron castings 

Steel castings 

Cast-iron pipe and fittings 

Tin cans and other tinware 

W irework 

Cutlery and edge tools 

Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, 
files, and saws) . 

Hardware 

Plumbers’ supplies 

Stoves, oil burners, and heating equip- 
ment, not elsewhere classified ‘ 

Steam and hot-water heating apparatus 
and steam fittings E 

Stamped and enameled ware and gal- 
vanizing 

Fabricated structural and ornamental 
metalwork a : ei es 

Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and 
trim 

Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets 

Forgings, iron and steel__- 

Screw- machine products and wood screws 

Steel barrels, kegs, and drums ede a 

Firearms 


os! 


ie I et ie DD 


— 
—> 


oo 


So 


Electrical machinery 
Electrical equipment 
Radios and phonographs 
Communication equipment 


o> SS oO 
sao 


Machinery, except electrical 
Mac hinery and machine-shop souaite ts...| 
Engines and turbines mae be 
Tractors bil ida weit t 
Agricultural machinery, excluding | 
tractors... 54. ; 5A. 
Machine tools , ....-.| 58.09) 56. 50) 59. 5: 
Machine-tool accessories ? ____| 59. 25) 58. 86) 60. 40) 
Textile machinery adi 50. 13) 48. 55) 50. 33) 
Typewriters. 50. 21 00] 49. 
Cash registers, adding and calculating 
machines £54-4360bd 58. 72) 57. 58. 
Washing machines, wringers and driers, 
domestic | 48.39) 45.37) 50. 
Sewing machines, domestic and indus- 
trial .| 55. 87) 54. 38) 57. a 48.4) 51. 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment_} 52. 83) 51. 53) 52. 66) i. 5. 46. 


Transportation a, — automo- | | Hi | 
biles | 60. 18| 59. 55) 60.58) 46. .9| 46.8) 130.1 
Locomotives _. . 65 64.97) 65. 42 3) 47.3 47. 136. 2) 136.9 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad ___ --| 53.91) 52.80) 54. 30 .6) 44. 45. 6) 118.2) 119.7 
Aireraft and parts, —_ aircraft en- | a 
gines 56. 24) 55.33) 55.66) 46.9) 44.5) 46.8) 119.9) 119.0 
Aircraft engines . 16) 58.92) 59. 62! ~2; 45.1; 45.8) 129.3) 130. 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding Ue ani’ 63. 25' 64. 68) . 45.8! 47.0) 138.6 138. 2 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts | $2.46) 54.25: 58.97! 47. 47.8 48.8 110.6 113 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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> COM- TasB_Le 6.—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing 
Ndine Industries—Continued 


MANUFACTURIN G—Continued 





Uustries | Average weekly | Average weekly | Average hourly 
earnings ! hours ! earnings ! 
Industry rR 1 KGRe 4 Ee. eS KR te |e CERT mee 
June | May |April | June | May | April| June | May | April 
1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 1945 | | 1945 | 1945 
. | } | | | 
Durable goods—C ontinued 
Cents| Cents Cents 
Aut mobiles $55. 64:$55. 60) $58. ,. . 9 5. 5) 126.6) 126.6) 128.0 
| | | 
Nonferrous metals and their products __----. 9. 54) 49. 5: . § 5. 5.0} 47. 1) 107. 4| 107.7) 108. : 
Smelting and refining, primary, of non- 
ferrous metals . 75) 49.93) 50.56) 46.2) 46. 6) 1) 107.8} 107.0) 107. ; 
\Jloying and rolling and drawing of non- 
ferrous metals, except aluminum 53. 70) 53. 41) 56. 36 4 5. . 9} 113.8) 114.6) 115. 
Clocks and watches | 43.82) 44.30) 45.28) 45.6) 45.8) 46.4) 96.2) 96.7| 97.6 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ 
findings_-.-- | 44.97) 44.35) 45.67) 45. ¢ 5.6) 99. 99.1) 99.6 
Silverware and plated ware | 47. ; 8. 98) 45. 4. 1) .0) 103. 2) 104. 104. 
Lighting equipment - - re . 6 ; . 86) 45. 8) 45.0 . 5! 106.9) 106. ; 
Aluminum manufactures 8. 46) 48. 69} 50.99] 45. 5.4| 47.1) 106.4) 107.3) 108. ; 


4 > © | « | © . > 
Lumber and timber basic products -| 36. 34. 97| 35. 2 , uf . 82.2) 81 80. 
Sawmills and logging camps- - - | 35. 33. 90) 34. 05 3. 2.4) 43. 0.8) 80 79. 
Planing and plywood mills____._._--- | 39. 09) 38. 54) 38. 5.5) 44. 5. 2 3. 2) 85.9) 85. 


e 


BO. « 
RS. 

90.8 
78, | 


Furniture and finished lumber products. 
Bd mere . 
‘askets and other morticians’ goods 
W ood preserving S danedial 


owns 
© 


Dm Ws 


Stone, clay, and glass products 
Glass and glassware : 
Glass products made from purchased glass | é 
Cement . 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 
Pottery and related products 
Gypsum 
Lime. . ..- 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products. 
4 brasives : bat 
Asbestos products 


<= 


97. 
82. 
95. 

81. § 


90. 


ek 


ee . . . 
DO SI On > Oo or 


2 SS Gh WD CO m= 83 


a 
~ 


Nondurable goods 


lextile-mill products and other fiber manu- 
factures , 
Cotton manufact ures, except smallwares_. 
Cottam qumamweres..... 2.5... .5...L5.c. 
Silk and rayon goods _- 
Woolen and worsted ‘manufactures, ex- 
cept dyeing and finishing | Rae 
Hosiery _-- - é 
Knitted cloth 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves. 
Knitted underwear 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including 
woolen and worsted goz 
Carpets and rugs, wool 
Hats, fur-felt__ ; 
Jute goods, except felts___. 
Cordage and twine 





Nacoss 
wrt 


Apparel and other finished textile products 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified - 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear. 

Underwear and neckwear, men’s 2 
Work shirts____- 
_— s clothing, not elsewhere classi- | 





~~ 
> bo 


wow o 


Corsets and allied garments__ 

Millinery i. 
Handkerchiefs__...........--- rae ts 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads ree 
Housefurnishings, other than curtains, etc 
Textile bags . Soom 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tas_e 6.—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing 
Industries—Continued 


MANUFACTURING—Continued 





i 


Average weekly | Average weekly | Average hoy 
earnings ! hours ! | earnings 


Industry 
| June | May | April| Jane | May | April) June | May 


1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 


Nondurable goods—Continued 
Cents Cents 


Leather and leather products _.....-.-..-|$36. 13)$34. 69) $35. 73 85.7) 85. ¢ 
Leather ...| 45.00) 45.02) 45. 21) 97.4; 97.5 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings__.--| 35. 34. 84) 35. 94| 84.8) 84. 
Boots and shoes : 34. . 72) 84.06 83.2) 83 
Leather gloves and mittems_-.-.-.....-- 31. 30. 50) 309. 74 82.0 83.6 
Trunks and suitcases sonaael Ge . 80) 35. 84.2 ; 


F ood - - ; 39. 97; 39.04) 39. 1! 
Slaughte ring and meat packing - a a 45. 3} 2.74| 42.! 
Butter a ...| 36. 26) 35.04) 35. 
Condensed and evaporated milk —r . 93) 39. 3: 
Ice cream , .| 39. 86 ; 40. ! 
Flour —_" ‘ . 75) . 78) 44. 
Cereal pre parations ;' pecdcnesaael aN { 47. 
Baking - - --- . sb. . 71} 39. 22| 38.8 
Sugar refining, cane__. 37.77) 38. 40. 3: 
Sugar, beet -__. : 39. 25) 37. 86) 40. 
Confectionery : . 32. 07; 31.37) 31. 
Beverages, nonalcoholic. -_- ..-| 36 5. 35. 
Malt liquors , ve ...| 54.3 . 03) 52. ¢ 
Canning and preserving - - ~ | 31.6 , 32. 


_DAw— 
on or Ore -3 ~7 


DDAMIAIASM © 


wu 





Tobacco manufactures. ---- 
Cigarettes -_ . 
Cigars ? 
Tobacco (chewing and smoking) ‘and snuff_| : 


ORO ARBWOWS 
. . . hed . S ad , »¢ 
TOD ONO DPA A I 


> 


Paper and allied products..-_-- 
Paper and pulp 
Envelopes e 
Paper bags_..- 

Paper boxes 


O00 GO 
D bo 01 OO 





Printing, publishing, and allied industries 
Newspapers and periodicals. , 
Printing, book and job 
Lithographing-.......-.--- 


amor 





Chemicals and allied products 
Paints, varnishes, and colors q i 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides ___- 
Soap... atedpin od 
Rayon and allied products . 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified __- 
Explosives and safety fuses. ......--.- 
Ammunition, small-arms. ........---- 
CO oe as ee ol ecad | 28. 3% 
0 ES .| 32. 32. 02 


10 ~ 


> 0 89 0D GO GO AI 


CS Wwwre - 


ono 
tooo s 


Products of petroleum and coal... -- ‘ . 57. 24 
Petroleum refining he wea ee 59. 80 
Coke and byproducts gdatieal . 50. 64 
Roofing materials. ———S ‘ het b 46. 82 








to 


Rubber products - _- spahod oo} SF. 50. 09! 
Rubber tires and inner tubes. wail . 20! 57.32) 
Rubber boots and shoes_.........--. ’ . 60 ae a 
Rubber goods, other................-.----| 43. 42. 68 


Ph 
“I 


OAD 
09 


oOo 


Miscellaneous industries. _-..-- . 80) 44. 40) 
Instruments (professional and scientific) 
and fire-control equipment 56. 07) 54.11) 57. 
Pianos, organs, and parts ? , 47.81) 46. 37| 46.7 
| 
i { 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLe 6.-—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing 
Industries—Continued 


NONMANUFACTURING 





| Average weekly | Average weekly Average hourly 


earnings ! hours ! earnings ! 





Industry 


} } 

June | May | April | June | May | April June | May | April 
1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
| | | 
Mining: . | Cents, Cents Cents 

CO ee $47. 48\ $38. 10|$44. 92 . 38.9} 117.0) 103.9) 115.3 
Bituminous coal. ---......--- --| 59.04) 53.75} 43. 45 : } . 8] 128.1] 125. 6) 118. 
Metal - 47. 43) 46. 69) 47.35 ’ 5. . 5} 104. 5) 103.8) 104.0 
Quarrying and nonmetallic. -_._...........| 42.26) 41. 52) 41.98 . : .0} 88.1) 87.9) 87.4 
Crude-petroleum production --| 54.84) 54.08) 53. 89 5. 5. . 2} 118. 4) 117.2) 119.1 

Public utilities: 
Telephone --- () (3) (3) (%) |() (?) 
Telegraph ¢_.--_- pecccesecseccssocesss MEE REEL SDE ae 5. 83.3) 83.9} 83. 
Electric light and power eiwbwi 50. 59) 50. 26) 50. 18| 113. 114. 
Street railways and busses 50. 07) 49.30) 48 95. 95. 
103. 


76. 
75. 
63. 
81. 
90. 
94. 
89. 





— 


co So 


to 


rade: 

Wholesale - - - - - - BYERS 451 | oh Me gS 8: . 13) 

Ee iy thin dicbinie . 28. 46) 27. 
weed... ..... faetieigne 33. 59) 32. 19) 
General merchandise_.._..____- | 23. 60} 2% 
Apparel__-- ial ee 9.73) : 
Furniture and housefurnishings --_._- . 52 
Automotive_._-_- RK mi: : 3. 43 
Lumber and building materials 38. 64| 38. 





_ 
=— 








oS or woe wD = to © 
SDnuacoornwwre 


OD = & & POG 








Hotels (year-round) 5 : 7 . 43) , 53. ; 

Power laundries eee 4 $1 8. 76) 28. 3. 4) ‘ 66. 

Cleaning and dyeing..-.....-.....--.-- 33. 50) 32.92) 33.41) 43.8] 43.0] 43.§ .3| 76.5) 76.§ 

Brokerage ; nana es 3. 15} 66. 40) 62.25) (3 (3) (3) 3 (3) (3) 

Insurance... ..-------- Se 46.71) 47.11) (3) @) | @) (3) (3) 

Private building construction.................| 55.50) 53.64) 54.42) 40.4) 39.3) 40.0) 137.4 136.6 136. 
| 





ono 











! These figures are based on reports from cooperating establishments covering both full- and part-time 
employees who worked during any part of one pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. As not all 
reporting firms furnish man-hour data, average hours and average hourly earnings for individual industries 
are based on a slightly smaller sample than are weekly earnings. Data for the current and immediately 
preceding months are subject to revision. 

? Revisions have been made as follows in data for earlier months: 

Machine-tool accessories.— March 1945 to $61.08. 

Underwear and neckwear, men’s.—February 1945 to $28.02 and 74.6 cents. 
Cigars.—January, February, and March 1945 to $29.67, $29.87, and $29.87. 
Pianos, ee, and parts.—March 1945 to $47.09 and 46.2 hours. 

3 Not available. 

‘ Excludes messengers and approximately 6,000 employees of general and divisional headquarters and o 
cable companies. 

' Cash payments only; additional value of board, room, and tips, not included. 


POPPPOR 


Civilian Labor Force, July 1945 


THE civilian labor force increased by 610,000 persons between June 
and July 1945 to a total of 53,750,000, according to the Bureau of the 
Census sample Monthly Report on the Labor Force. During the 
month, employment increased by 600,000, while the volume of un- 
employment increased by 10,000 to a level of 1,090,000. 

The gain in employment between June and July resulted largely 
from the entrance of teen-age youngsters into the labor force at the 
close of the school term. Most of these students on vacation found 
employment in nonagricultural pursuits, particularly in the trade and 
service industries. An employment decline in the munitions manu- 
facturing industries, reflecting the effect of cut-backs in certain war 
production programs, was more than offset by increases in other, 
honwar industries. 
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The level of employment in July 1945 was 1,340,000 below that jy 
July 1944—530,000 in farm employment and 810,000 in nonfarm 
employment. An unusually small seasonal increase in agricultural 
employment between April and July largely accounted for the rela. 
tively low agricultural employment tot al this year. The inductioy 
of men into the armed forces was the main factor underlying the decline 
in nonagricultural employment during the year. Since April of this 
year, however, nonagricultural employment has also been reduced }y 
withdrawals of women from the labor force following lay offs in muni. 
tions industries. 

The release of war workers had not greatly raised the unemploy- 
ment total by July of 1945. The early summer increase in the volume 
of unemployment was, for the most part, seasonal in character. As js 
usually the case, many students leaving school and college did no: 
find jobs immediately. 


Civilian Labor Force in the United States, Classified by Employment Status and by Sex. 
June and July 1940-45 | 


[Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census] 





Estimated number (in thousands) of persons 14 years of age and over 


Item 1945 | G 94: 1942 


July |June ?) July = | July | June | July | June July | June | July 


a Se rad! ied! treet Sire! Meat ~- sss 


Total civilian labor force 153, 750/53, 140) 55, 000/54, 220/56, oralee, 22056, 770156, 260) 56, 550) v: 130/56, 420 55, 5 

Unemployment ‘...._| 1,090} 1,080) 1,000) 1, 000) 1, 290} 1,220) 2,430) 2, 550| 5, 240) 5, 520) 8, 410 

Employment |52, 660) 52, 060|54, 000/53, 220) 54, 750) 54, 000/54, 340/53, 710/51, 310) 50, 610/48, 010 7 
Nonagricultural 143, 520) 42, 970/44, 330/43, 600/45, os 44, 180) 44, 340/43, 480/41, 380| 40, 510/37, 350 36, 4 
Agricultural - %, 140} 9,090) 9, 670) 9, ane Sa 9, 820) 10, 000/10, 230} 9, 93010, 100)10, 660 | 


Males LZ _ I 

Civilian labor force 34, 940)\34, 380/35, 890\35, 540/37, 380/36, ssol41, 220/40, 790/42, 150/41, 790/42, 570 4 
Unemployment ‘ 560} 580) 480) 500 710} 660) 1,510) 1,610) 3, 580) 3, 800) 5, 890 
Employment 3 380) 33, 800)35, 410}35, 040/36, 670/36, 220/39, 710/39, 180)\38, 570/37, 990/36, 680 

Nonagricultural.__ |27, 350/26, 840/27 , 890/27, 600/29, 050|28, 610/31, 510/31, 070|30, 100/29, 480/27, 270) 2; 

Agricultural , 030) 6, 960) 7, 520| 7, 440) 7,620) 7,610) 8, 200) 8, mF » 470) 8, 510) 9, 410) | 


Females | | | 

Civilian labor force §, 810/18, 760/19, 110/18, 680/18, 660) 18, 340/15, 550/15, 470/14, 400 14, 340/13, 550) 
Unemployment ‘ 530; 500 520; 500 580 5A0 920 940; 1, 660) 1, 720) 2,520) 2,2 
Employment , 280/18, 260) 18, 590) 18, 180/18, 080) 17, 780/14, 630) 14, 530) 12, 740) 12, 620/11, 330 11, ds 
Nonagricultural 3, 170, 16, 130) 16, 440) 16, 060) 16, 000) 15, 20) 1 830) 12, 410/11, 280) 11, 030)10, 080) 9. s 





Agricultural 2,110) 2, 130) 2, 150) 2, 120) 2,080) 2,210) 1,800) 2, 120) 1, 460) 1, 590) 1, 25 








! Estimates for period prior to November 1943 revised Apr. 24, 1944. 

? All data exclude persons in institutions. 

} Nonagricultural employment, total employment, and civilian labor force figures revise slightly th« 
nally published estimates for June 1945. 

4 Includes persons on public emergency projects prior to July 1943, 





Recent Pubiidhvions of Labor Interest 


On alliance tana iaiiiiddiiihddieind 


September 1945 


Cooperative Movement 
Consumer cooperatives. Washington, American Federation of Labor, [1945?]. 


ineuamen that part of the report of the executive council to the federation’s 
convention in 1944 relating to cooperatives, statements on action concerning coop- 
eratives taken by the convention, and statistics (membership, business, patronage 
refunds) of cooperatives in which union members have places on the boards of 
directors. 


Cooperatives in the Americas. By Max Levin and Dora Thea Hettwer. Wash- 
ington, Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 1945. 26 pp.; 
mimeographed. 

Defines the various types. of cooperatives, summarizes the development of the 
types existing in the United States and in Latin American countries, and describes 
briefly the international aspects of the cooperative movement. 


La cooperacién en Colombia. [Medellin], Centro de Estudios Cooperativos de 
Antioquia, 1945. 90 pp. 
Proceedings of the First Ri ational Congress of Cooperatives of Colombia, held 
in Medellin, September 15-23, 1943. 


The consumers’ movement in Belgium. (In Review of International Cooperation: 
London, March-April 1945, pp. 40—44.) 
Gives data on operations of consumers’ cooperatives of various kinds from 1938 
to 1943 and describes their position during the German occupation and since the 
liberation of Belgium. 


Cooperative transport in Palestine. By P. Gorochovsky. (In International Trans- 

port Workers’ Journal, Bedford, England, January—February 1945, pp. 5, 6.) 

Describes activities of 11 cooperative associations engaged in transportation of 
passengers in Palestine. 


Cost and Standards of Living 


Advances in the techniques of measuring and estimating consumer expenditures. By 
Dorothy S. Brady and Faith M. Williams. (In Journal of Farm Economics, 
Menasha, Wis., May 1945, pp. 315-344. $1.25.) 

Several important studies of consumption and family expenditures in the early 
1930’s are described as points of departure for recent studies designed to measure 
and estimate consumer expenditures. Problems of measuring both income and 
expenditures are discussed and current methods are described. It is indicated 
that the vital importance of consumer expenditures and of their relation to well- 
ee call for the further improvement of techniques in the postwar fight against 
want. 


Restricted quantity and cost budget for maintenance of families or children (curren 
needs only). Wartime budget for a single working woman. Wartime budgets 
for three tncome levels. Wartime food for four income levels. Berkeley, Calif., 
University of California, Heller Committee for Research in Social Economics, 
1945. 64,21, 117,53 pp., respectively; mimeographed. 50, 20, 85, 35 cents. 

Prices used in the budgets were those prevailing in San Francisco in March 1945. 
Epiror’s Note.—Correspond regarding the 

should be addressed to the Goapeutiee besa tis teakatined” "Wikes dome chs pine wuereane 

available, they have been shown with the title entries. 
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Our food: Lucknow City. By 8S. K. Rudra. Allahabad, Government Centrg| 
Press, 1944. 45 pp., charts. 
A lecture arranged by the Lucknow Social Service League formed the basis of 
this study of the sources, prices, types, and amounts of available foods,{in various 
years down to and including 1944. 


Employment and Readjustment of Veterans 


Bibliography on postwar readjustment for service men and women. [Presidio of 
San Francisco, Calif.?], U. S. Army Service Forces, Ninth Service Command 
Special Services Division, Office of Librarian, August 1945. 60 pp.; mimeo. 
graphed. Rev. ed. 


Seniority in veteran reemployment. New York, American Management Associa- 
tion, 1945. 46 pp. (Personnel series No. 92.) 

Symposium by representatives of management, unions, the medical profession, 

and the Selective Service System with regard to reemployment rights of veterans. 


Straight talk for disabled veterans. By Edna Yost. New York, Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 1945. 31 pp. (Public affairs pamphlet No. 106.) 10 cents, 
Advice to the disabled serviceman on how to bring about his recovery and 
effect successful return to civilian life. The writer states that the “biggest job” 
a disabled man has is to save himself from being a “‘mental cripple,”’ and that bis 
disability need be no bar to job success or social life. 


Veterans’ benefits: Information concerning monetary and other benefits available to 
persons who have served in the armed forces of the United States and to the 
dependents of such persons, December 15, 1944. Washington, U.S. Veterans’ 
Administration, 1945. 106 pp. (Pamphlet No. 44.) 15 cents, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington. 


Demobilization and employment. London, PEP (Political and Economic Plan- 
ning), 1944. 32 pp. (Pamphlet No. 2.) Is. 

Discussion of different methods of release of members of Britain’s armed forces, 

showing demobilization methods used after the last war and summarizing, condi- 
tions believed likely to arise after the present war. 


Employment and Unemployment 


Estimated employment and wages of workers covered by State unemployment com- 
pensation laws, January-June 1944. Washington, Federal Security Agency, 
Social Security Board, Bureau of Employment Security, 1945. 20 pp., chart; 
processed. (Supplement to Employment Security Activities, April 1945.) 


Employment for all. London, PEP (Political and Economic Planning), 1944. 
32 pp., charts. (Pamphlet No. 3.) 1s. 
Presents guiding principles of a long-term policy for full employment, 


Postwar jobs—a new approach. By George Richmond Walker. (In Interna- 
tional Postwar Problems, New York, July 1945, pp. 340-352. $1.) 

The author discusses postwar jobs not primarily from the point of view of 
economics, but rather as a problem of mechanics, morals, and politics. The 
“mechanical” problem is to “see to it that all the money paid out in costs and 
profits at the rear door of industry is promptly taken around to the front door 
and used to buy the goods and services produced.”’ The problem of “morals” 
is to associate with the freedom to accumulate savings the denial of the privilege 
of withholding savings from use, which is viewed as the major source of unem- 

loyment and restricted production. The “political” problem is viewed as 
argely that of maintaining conditions favorable for the solution of the ‘‘mechani- 
cal” and “‘moral”’ problems. 


A social work program for full employment. New York, Social Work Action Com- 
mittee, 1945. 4 pp. (SWAC No. 1.) 


Unemployment can be cured. By K. E. Edgeworth. Dublin, Eason & Son, 
Ltd., 1944. 157 pp. 10s. 6d. net. 
Causes of unemployment are divided into four major types—fluctuations in 
demand for industrial equipment and for buildings, decline in existing industries 
owing to the creation of others, reductions in purchasing power caused by over- 
saving, and the competition of more efficient industries in other countries. The 
author suggests solutions in each instance, 
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Family Allowances 


Child endowment in Australia. By Francis H. Rowe. (In Bulletin of the Child 
Welfare ae of America, Inc., New York, February 1945, pp. 1-3. 
10 cents. 


Baby bonuses: Dollars or sense? By Charlotte Whitton. Toronto, Ryerson 
Press, 1945. 48 pp. 25 cents. 
Criticism of the Canadian Family Allowances Act of 1944, which became 
effective July 1, 1945. 


Family allowances—a children’s charter. Ottawa, Department of National 
ealth and Welfare, [1945?]. 17 pp. 
Defines family allowances, tells why they are needed in Canada, and answers a 
series of questions on the Canadian family-allowance plan and how it will work. 


Family allowances and social security—Lady Rhys-Williams’ scheme. London, 
Liberal Publication Department, 1944. 24 pp. 4d. 

Proposals for unifying income-tax allowances with social-security benefits, 
including family allowances, for the purpose of effecting a more equitable income 
distribution between persons without dependents and those with family responsi- 
bilities, and also for providing a minimum income for the entire community 
without doubling contributions for insurance and with as little strain as possible 
upon taxation machinery. 


Immediate prospects for family allowances. By Eleanor F. Rathbone. (In 
Highway, Workers Educational Association, London, February 1945, pp. 
62-64. 2d.) 

Reviews the beginnings of the family-allowance movement in Great Britain, 
takes up the question of allocations in cash or in kind, and appeals for higher 
grants than those provided in the present British bill for such allowances. 


Las asignaciones familiares en la proteccién a la infancia. By Roberto Berro. 
Montevideo, Ediciones Ceibo, 1944. 16 pp. 
Considers family allowances in relation to the family income and the living 
wage and gives data on these grants in Uruguay and certain other countries, 


Industrial Accidents and Accident Prevention 


Shipyard injuries, 1944. Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1945. 
10 pp. (Bull. No. 834; reprinted from Monthly Labor Review, May 1945, 
with additional data.) 5 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Accident prevention through accident prediction. By Alfred J. Cardall. (In Per- 
sonnel, New York, May 1945, pp. 333-338. $1.) 

Emphasizes importance of psychological factors, especially fluctuations in 
emotional stability, in relation to accident proneness, and the need for definitions, 
by specialists, of job requirements in terms of significant psychological and 
physiological factors. 


Spotting accident-prone workers by vision tests. By N. Frank Stump. (In Factory 
Management and Maintenance, New York, June 1945, pp. 109-112; dia- 
grams, illus. 35 cents.) 

Gives results of studies made by Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., of relationships 
between visual functions and safety, and discusses above-normal vision as an 
important factor in safety. 


Thirty years of accidents and workmen’s compensation {in New York State]. (In 
Industrial Bulletin and Employment Review, Department of Labor, Albany, 
January-February 1945, pp. 47-53. 10 cents.) 


Los accidentes del trabajo en la agricultura, [Argentina]. By Benito Pérez. Buenos 
Aires, Sociedad Bibliogrdfica Argentina, 1943. xxiii, 317 pp., bibliography. 
Treatise on compensation for accidents to agricultural workers. 


Industrial Hygiene 


Dermatitis cases reported among workers in seven States. By H. P. Brinton and 
Louis Schwartz. (In Industrial Medicine, Chicago, July 1945, pp. 617-627. . 
50 cents.) 
Analysis of 32,512 cases reported to the U. 8. Public Health Service for the 
period July 1938—October 1943, with statistics as to industry and material ex- 
posure. 
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I pore importance of industrial healih in industrial relations. By V. P. Ahearn 
(In Transactions, management section, ninth annual meeting of Industria) 
Hygiene Foundation, pp. 11-15. Pittsburgh, Industrial Hygiene Founda- 
tion, 1945. Transactions series, bull. No. 4. 

Presents recent issues regarding physical examinations, sick-leave plans, group 
insurance, etc., in major cases coming before the U. 8. National War Labor Board. 


Methods of testing and protecting eyesight in industry. New York, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Oo., [1945]. 70 pp., diagrams, illus. (Industrial health 


series No. 4.) : 
Describes new uses of industrial eye examinations, new methods of testing, 


er ge for installing an industrial eye program, various kinds of equipment, 
ighting standards, and other factors. 


Cloakrooms, washing facilities, drinking water, and sanitary accommodation in, 
factories. London, Ministry of Labor and National Service, 1945. 14 pp., 
diagrams, illus. (Welfare pamphlet No. 8.) 1s. net. 

Prepared to supply information to employers and others on the best arrange- 
ments for the health, comfort, and convenience of industrial workers, with respect 
to facilities listed in the title. 


Good seating returns a dividend. By T. A. Churton. Wellington, New Zealand, 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, Industrial Psychology 
Division, 1944. 32 pp., illus. (Pamphlet No. 1.) 3s. 6d. 

Outlines advantages of correct seating for the job, and makes recommendations 
as to proper facilities. Illustrations show good and bad types of seats. 


Industrial Relations 


Arbitration of laber disputes. By Abraham A. Desser. (In Conference Board 
Management Record, National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., New 
York, April 1945, pp. 95-99.) 

Based on reports from 291 companies, 216 of which have arbitration clauses in 
their union contracts. There are discussions of the nature of arbitration pro- 
cedures, and of the views of labor organizations and employers. 


Collective bargaining by supervisory and technical personnel. Princeton, N. J., 
Princeton University, Industrial Relations Section, March 1945. 4 pp. 
(Selected references, No. 2.) 10 cents. 


Employer-employee relations. By Wayne L. McNaughton. Los Angeles, Golden 
Gate Publishers, 1944. 309 pp. $4.75. 

Written primarily as a college text, the book contains discussions of factors 
affecting the relative bargaining strength of oy ty oo and employees, mutual 
settlement of disputes, and settlement of disputes by representatives of the public. 
Partial or complete texts of major Federal laws are given in appendixes, together 
with an illustrative collective agreement. 


A quide for shop stewards and committeemen, 1945 edition. Los Angeles, Labor 
Relations Associates, Inc., 1945. 73 pp. 

Responsibility and authority, handling of grievances, preferential seniority for 
stewards, relationship with foremen, the foreman’s responsibility, and labor 
legislation are subjects covered by the guide, which is a composite, with some 
variation, of material published in bulletins of the Division of Labor Standards 
of the U. 8. Department of Labor. 


Practical approaches to labor relations problems. New York, American Manage- 
ment Association, 1945. 63 pp. (Personnel series No. 91.) 
Subjects of the papers presented in this bulletin include policies of the U. S$. 
National War Labor Board (by its chairman), guaranteed wages, white-collar 
workers, and negotiating a labor contract. 


Strikes and lockouts in 1944. Tisenmeren, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1945. 
35 pp., map, charts. (Bull. No. ; reprinted from Monthly Labor Review, 


May 1945, with additional data.) 10 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 
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Labor Organizations 


The forward march of American labor: A brief history of the American labor movemeni 
written for union memters. New York, League for Industrial Democracy, 
1945. 32 pp., bibliography. 15 cents. 


Voluntarism in organized labor in the United States, 1980-1940. By George Gil- 
mary Higgins. Washington, Catholic University of America, 1944. 182 pp., 
bibliography. (Studies in economics, Vol. 13.) 

Outlines the historic policy of the American Federation of Labor known as 
“voluntarism” and the modification of that policy since the depression of the 
1930’s. The social and economic reasons for this change and its effect on the 
trade-union movement in the United States are also evaluated. 


Report on activities [of International Federation of Trade Unions], 1944; Meeting of 
the general council of the I. F. T. U-—summary of proceedings. London, 
International Federation of Trade Unions, 1945. 31 pp. 

Includes statistics of membership of national centers affiliated to I. F. T. U. in 

16 countries and information on relations with trade-union movements in a 

number of additional countries. 


Should organized labor in Canada cooperate closely with 4) enter labor in the 
United States? By Idele Wilson. Toronto, Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion, [19457]. 9 pp. (Research bull. No. 9; reprinted from Quarterly 
Review of Commerce, University of Western Ontario, Vol. XI, No. 2.) 

Discusses proportion of Canadian organized labor in international unions and 
the relationships between United States and Canadian unions. 


Labor Requirements and Labev Recruitment 


Indexes of labor reyuiremenis for selected shipbuilding programs. Washington, 
U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1945. 12 pp.; mimeographed. Free. 


Labor requirements for manufacture of synthetic rubber. Washington, U. 8. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 1945. 14 pp. (Serial No. R. 1748; reprinted from 
Monthly Labor Review, May 1945, with additional data.) Free. 


Mexican war workers in the United States. Washington, Pan American Union 
Division of Labor and Socia! Information, 1945. 46 pp., illus.; mimeo- 
graphed. 

Describes main characteristics of the program under which Mexican workers 
have been recruited for war work in the United States, with respect to the agree- 
ments entered into between the two governments and the manner in which they 
were carried into effect up to December 31, 1944. 


Medical Care and Sickness Insurance 


Heatth care for Americans. By C.-E. A. Winslow. New York, Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 1945. 31 pp., bibliography, charts. (Public affairs 
pamphlet No. 104.) 10 cents. 

Presents findings of medical surveys and advocates comprehensive medical 
care through compulsory health insurance with alternates for families with in- 
comes above $2,000 and for the very-low-income and dependent groups. 


Health insurance: An inquiry into some of the factors and forces underlying the 
demana for a compulsory system. By Carl W. Strow and Gerhard Hirschfeld. 
(In Journal of the American Medical Association, Chicage, July 21, 1945, 
pp. 870-878; charts. 25 cents.) 


Medical care for persons in need. By A. J. Altmeyer. (In Social Security Bul- 
letin, Federal Security Agency, Social Security Board, Washington, May 
1945, pp. 3-5. 20 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington.) 

The U. Pi Social Security Board has recommended that the use of Federal funds 
be authorized under the public-assistance programs to share costs of medical 
care for persons in need. 
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Prepayment medical-care for low-income farmers in Ohio. By Robert L. 
McNamara and A. R. Mangus. Wooster, Ohio, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, 1944. 29 pp., chart. (Bull. No. 653.) 

Study of the operation, in five southern Ohio counties, 1940-43, of a limited 
type of health plan sponsored by the U. 8. Farm Security Administration for its 
clients. One of the general conclusions is that this group would be unable to pay 
the cost of an adequate health-insurance program. ' 


A program of preventive medicine for the individual. By Milton I. Roemer, M.D. 
(In Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, New York, July 1945, pp. 209-226. 
chart. 25 cents.) 

_ Points out the need for including a preventive health service for the individual 

in any program of organized medical care (whether voiuntary or compulsory), 

and outlines a low-cost approach (with estimates) for various services, groups, 
and ages, through a “‘health-center” type of operation (with salaried personne!) 
combining preventive and curative services. 


Socialized medicine. (In Index, New York Trust Co., New York, Vol. XXV, 
No. 2, summer 1945, pp. 25-39; charts.) 
Deals with services and facilities for medical care, and advocates voluntary 
means, a broadened public-health service, and “encouraging private insurance 
companies to add to the usefulness of their service,’ rather than compulsory 


health insurance. 
Negro in Industry 


Negro socio-economic status in a southern city [New Orleans]. By Harlan Gilmore 
and Logan Wilson. (In Sociology and Social Research, Los Angeles, May 
June 1945, pp. 361-373. 60 cents.) 


The Negroes’ struggle for status in industry and the armed forces. (In Information 
Service, Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, New York, 
June 9, 1945, pp. 1-4. 5 cents.) 

Resumé of some recent articles and pronouncements on Negro problems, a 
number of which are concerned with employment. 

Race relations in Chicago. Chicago, Mayor’s Committee on Race Relations, 1944. 

5 pp. 
Employment, housing, and postwar economic dislocation of Negroes are 
among the subjects discussed. 


What the Negro wants. Edited by Rayford W. Logan. Chapel Hill, University 
of North Carolina Press, 1944. xxiii, 352 pp. $3.59. 

Collection of articles by 14 leading Negroes, among whom are so-called con- 
servatives, liberals, and radicals. Labor and economic problems are taken up, in 
some cases at considerable length. Protest against job discrimination and the 
demand for equality of opportunity are among the dominant notes in the volume. 


Occupations and Occupational Adjustment 


Establishing and operating your own business. Washington, U. 8. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 1945. 30 pp. 
(Industrial series No. 19.) 10 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington. 

Broad picture of the factors that should be considered by a person who con- 
per es establishing a business of his own. An appendix gives a check list for 
establishing a retail business, but the points raised “apply equally to all types of 
small business.”’ A series of bulletins dealing with individual enterprises is being 
published by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, of which the first 
two are listed immediately following. 


Establishing and operating a metal working shop. By William H. Myer and others. 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, 1945. 202 pp., diagrams, illus. (Industrial series No. 16.) 
35 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 

First of a series of “‘small business manuals” being prepared by the U. 8. Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce to furnish. to the “thoroughly experienced 
skilled worker,’’ sound and practical information on establishing and operating 
various types of enterprises, including mercantile, retail, and service trades. 
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tablishing and operating a shoe repair business. By J. G. Schnitzer and Charlotte 
R. Budd. Washington, U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, 1945. 190 pp., illus. (Industrial series No. 17.) 
35 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 

Second of the series of “small business manuals’’ described in the preceding 


ote. 
ow to get the job. By Mitchell Dreese. Chicago, Science Research Associates, 
1944. 49 pp. Rev. ed. (Occupational monograph No. 19.) 60 cents. 


fatching men and farms. By Franklin R. Zeran. Washington, Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Education, 1944. 38 pp. (Vocational Division bull. No. 
229; Occupational information and guidance series No. 12.) 10 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 

An effort to analyze the three basic factors of the “‘matching”’ process: Farm 

pperation as an occupation, opportunities for carrying on the vocation of farm 

pperation, and kinds of persons most suitable for farm operators. 


National physical demands information series, No. 1: Apprenticeable occupations. 
Washington, U. 8. War Manpower Commission, Bureau of Manpower 
Utilization, Division of Occupational Analysis, 1944. 112 pp.; processed. 

Descriptions of typical physical activities, working conditions, and hazards in 

04 occupations, for use in counseling, placement, and related fields. 


















Personnel Management 





‘ounseling services for industrial workers. By Mary Palevsky. New York, 
Family Welfare Association of America, 1945. 51 pp., bibliography. 60 
cents. 

Shows wartime development of counseling services sponsored, respectively, by 

management, trade unions, and social agencies, as well as of joint community- 


nion projects. 


imployee counseling: A new viewpoint in industrial psychology. By Nathaniel 
Cantor. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1945. 167 pp. $2. 


mployment tests in industry and business—a selected, annotated bibliography. By 
Hazel C. Benjamin. Princeton, N. J., Princeton University, Industrial 
Relations Section, April 1945. 44 pp. (Bibliographical series No. 67— 
revised.) 50 cents. 


Music and sound systems in industry. By Barbara Elna Benson. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1945. 124 pp., bibliography, illus. 
Discusses organization, equipment, and uses of the comparatively new field 
of broadcasting in industrial plants. A list of music records suggested for specified 
uses is appended. 


Personnel practices for general staff nurses. By Department of Studies, National 
a . Nursing Education. New York, American Nurses’ Association, 
4. 75 pp. 

Second part of a study of salaries and personnel practices for general staff 
nurses. Covers housing, hours of duty, opportunities for professional develop- 
ment, physical examinations, policies concerning illness, and vacations. The 
first part of the study (published in 1943) dealt with salaries only. 



















Postwar Reconstruction 


Labor in the community. By Clayton W. Fountain. (In Antioch Review, Vol. 
5, No. 2, Yellow Springs, Ohio, summer 1945, pp. 285-297. 75 cents.) 

The author calls for the uniting of labor with farmers, technicians, managers 
and administrators of industry and finance, small businessmen, professionals, 
and white collar workers in espousing a minimum common program. A “mixed 
economy” which subjects basic financial and productive facilities to social manage- 
ment under collective economic control is reeommended as the democratic medium 
through which such cooperation can be achieved. Organized labor, he believes, 
can take the initiative “by expanding the scope of trade unionism to a high level 
of active participation in community matters of housing, health, taxation, racial 
relations, recreation, music, and education.” 
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Men at work: Some democratic methods for the power age. By Stuart Chase. New 
York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1945. 146 pp. $2. ’ 

By concrete illustrations the author depicts recent attempts to combine plannjp, 
with democracy. His examples of a ghost lumber town replanned for steady 
employment, training methods developed within industry for the purpose of 
promoting efficient and democratic supervisory methods, and the “humanizing” 
of government agencies and functions are some of the bases for his belief that 
technical progress can be allied with democracy in planning our postwar nationg) 
economy. 


Program and activities of the Maryland Commission on Postwar Reconstruction ang 
nes 1943-44. Baltimore, 1945. 30 pp., map, chart. (Publication 
o. 3. 

Devoted largely to recommendations for dealing with the problems of postwa; 
employment and unemployment, including an outline of a public works program 
bp are estimates of the labor force in Maryland during the war and postwa; 
periods. 


Economic reconstruction in France. By Jacques Granville. (In World Economies 
Washington, March—June 1945, pp. 9-38.) 
Traces the economic and political position from the decade after the war of 
1914-18 through the Vichy regime and discusses relief and rehabilitation anq 
long-range problems. It is concluded that if France is to become the preeminent 
industrial nation in western and central Europe, traditional economic and socia) 
thinking must change drastically. 


[Papers presented at ninth conference of Institute of Pacific Relations, Hot Springs, 
Virginia, January 1945.| New York, Institute of Pacific Relations, Inter- 
national Secretariat, 1945. Separate pamphlets, variously paged. 

The papers include the following: Aspects of wartime economic contro! in 
Japan; Basic problems of relief, rehabilitation, and reconstruction in Southeast 
Asia; China’s economic reconstruction; Economic planning in India; India’s 
postwar reconstruction and its international aspects; Legal and administrative 
eens of the Netherlands Indies; Notes on labor problems in Burma and 

ailand; Notes on labor problems in Indochina; Postwar social and economic 
problems of French Indochina; Reconstruction in New Zealand, with special 
reference to international aspects; Requirements of an expanding economy for 


Australia. 
Production and Productivity of Labor 


National product in wartime. By Simon Kuznets. New York, Nationa! Bureau 
of Economic Research, Inc., 1945. 156 pp. (Publication No. 44.) $2. 
The author states that estimates of national product must be made in accord- 
ance with assumptions about which there is no — agreement. These 
differences of concepts of national product are magnified by a major war. The 
problems are discussed and attempts are made to apply tentative solutions in 
measuring changes in national product during World Wars I and II. Estimates 
for the period of the first World War and the years immediately following the war 
are based upon estimates formerly published by the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, with adjustments to attain closer comparability with the estimates for 
recent years, 
Production gags te! labor-management committees: Ways of handling production 
roblems. ashington, U. g' War Production Board, War Production Drive 
eadquarters, 1945. 27 pp., charts. 


Production handbook. Edited by L. P. Alford and John R. Bangs. New York, 
Ronald Press Co., 1945. 1676 pp., diagrams, illus. $7.50. 

Deals with problems of directing the men, materials, and machines of a mav- 
facturing establishment. The 25 major sections include studies of various phases 
of plant organization and maintenance, production planning and control, and 
personnel problems. 

Productivity and untt labor cost in selected manufacturing industries, 193% 44. 
Productivity and unit labor cost in selected mining industries, 1935-44. Pro- 
ductivity and unit labor cost in steam-railroad transportation, 1985-44. Pro- 
ductivity in agriculture, 1942-44. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, 1945. 13, 9, 4, 6 pp., respectively; mimeographed. Free. 
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War production in 1944: Report of the chairman of the War Production Board. 
Washington, 1945. 142 pp., charts. 25 cents, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington. 

The supervisory role of the U. S. War Production Board in directing war pro- 
duction, fulfilling civilian requirements, and planning reconversion during 1944 is 
described. An appendix to the report includes statistical data concerning out- 
put, consumer expenditures, and facilities expansion. 


Social Security (General) 


Social securtty. A statement by the social security committees of American Life 
Convention, Life Insurance Association of America, National Association of 
Life Underwriters. [Chicago, American Life Convention?], 1945. 57 pp. 

Sees ‘‘no necessary conflict between voluntary provision and a soundly designed 
social security plan.” Lays down “principles and safeguards,’”’ and makes recom- 
mendations concerning the present Federal! social-security system. 


Social security for the American people. Speech of Hon. Robert F. Wagner of New 
York in the Senate of the United States, May 24, 1945. Washington, 1945. 
22 pp. 
Explanation of provisions of a bill (S. 1050) introduced in the 79th Congress, 
first session, by Senator Wagner, to amend the Federal Social Security Act. 


Social security for State and local Government employees. By A. J. Altmeyer. 
(In Social Security Bulletin, Federal Security Agency, Social Security Board, 
Washington, April 1945, pp. 4-7. 20 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington.) 

The Chairman of the Social. Security Board points out the role which the 
Federal social security system could play in covering the totally unprotected 
employees of State and local Governments and in strengthening the position of 
those now protected by retirement systems, 


Railroad social insurance: Favored treatment versus uniform social insurance. 
By Rainard B. Robbins. New York and Washington, American Enterprise 
Association, 1945. 82 pp. (National economic problems, No. 405.) 50 
cents. 

Comparison of present Federal railroad-retirement and unemployment-insur- 
ancé plans now in operation in the United States, with proposed amendments 
contained in the Crosser bill (H. R. 1362, January 11, 1945), and discussion of 
questions growing out of this legislation. 


Public health and, welfare reorganization—the postwar problem in the Canadian 
Provinces. By Harry M. Cassidy. Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1945. 464 pp. 


$3.50, 
Wages and Hours of Labor 


College salaries, 1941-42. By Maude Farr. Washington, Federal Security 
+ ~'/ aeaa of Education, 1945. 27 pp., chart; processed. (Circular 

o. ‘ 
The data are for full-time faculty members in different types and groups of 
degree-granting colleges and universities for the school year 1941-42. For land- 
oom —, only, comparstive figures are given for 8 earlier years back to 


Revised estimates of wages and salaries in the national income, 1929-48. By Edward 
F. Denison. (In Survey of Current Business, U. 8. Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, June 1945, 
pp. 17-24. 20 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington.) 


Wages and ~~ rates of seasonal ab workers in — crop areas of Florida, 
February-March, 1945. Washington, U. 8S. partment of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 1945. 18 pp.;mimeographed. (Surveys 
of wages and wage rates in agriculture, Report No. 1.) 

First in a series of surveys giving information on wages and wage rates of seasonal 
farm workers in special crop areas of various States. This Florida survey includes 
wage rates and earnings for approximately 2,000 harvesters in the major citrus, 
strawberry, and southern winter-vegetable producing areas. A second report 
issued in this series deals with Maricopa County, Ariz., and Imperial County, 
Calif. In addition to further studies on seasonal workers in other areas, reports 
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will be issued, on the basis of national surveys, giving wage and related informatio) 
for all hired farm workers, both regular and seasonal. 


Wartime changes in urban wage relationships. By Robert J. Myers. (In Journy 
of the American Statistical Association, Menasha, Wis., June 1945 pp 
175-186. $1.50.) idles 

Discussion of wage-rate statistics collected by the Bureau of Labor Statist;,, 

during the war, with particular reference to analysis of intercity differences, urhg, 
wage trends before stabilization, and wage trends in the stabilization period. |; 
is stated that the striking differences at the beginning of the war productic; 
program in the rates of pay among major American cities continued during t}, 
war but with some important modifications. Several midwestern cities hay 
lagged somewhat behind the trend, and southern cities, which paid the lowe 
wages before the war, have shown the greatest increases. The author mention, 
the problem arising from the fact that millions of workers expected to depart fron 
war production centers will find substantially lower wage rates awaiting them. 


Postwar wage stabilization. Compiled by Julia E. Johnsen. New York, H. w 
Wilson Co., 1945. 227 pp., bibliography. (Reference shelf, Vol. 17, No 
7.) $1.25. 


Wage control in wartime and transition. By Harry Henig and 8. Herbert Unter. 
berger. (In American Economic Review, Menasha, Wis., June 1945, pp, 
319-336. $1.25.) 

The authors describe the work of the U. S. National War Labor Board during 
the war, and propose a modified wage-stabilization program for the transitioy 
period designed primarily to maintain wage levels against downward pressures, 


General Reports 


Fact-finding activities of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Washington, U. 8. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 1945. 27 pp. (Bull. No. 831; reprinted from Monthly 
Labor Review, May 1945.) 10 cents, Superintendent of Documents 
Washington. 


Development of China. By Frank P Huddle. Washington (1013 13th Street 
NW.), Editorial Research Reports, 1945. 17 pp. (Vol. I, 1945, No. 7.) $1, 
Discussion of the growth in industrialization in China and plans for postwar 
development. Natural resources and economic and social problems are taken 
into account. 


Economic development in S. E. Europe. London, PEP (Political and Economic 
Planning), 1945. 165 pp. 10s.6d. net. 

Analysis of the economic situation of prewar Poland, Czechoslovakia, Austria, 
Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Greece, with recommendations 
of policies (including foreign help) which would contribute to the substantial 
economic development of these countries. One chapter discusses national 
income and nutrition, and another, industrial development and the problem 
of manpower. 


Civil life in wartime Germany—the story of the home front. By Max Seydewitz. 
New York, Viking Press, 1945. 448 pp. $3.50. 
Specific chapters take up the position and attitude of the working classes, the 
working classes in the first crisis, extension of the reign of terror against the 
workers, and foreign workers on the German home front. 


War and Indian economic policy. By D. R. Gadgil and N. V. Sovani. Poona, 
Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, 1944. 160 pp., chart. 2d ed, 
enlarged. (Publication No. 10.) 15s. 

Deals with currency, prices, and financial and economic policy, including 
control of prices and wages. 


Modern Korea. By Andrew J. Grajdanzev. New York, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, International Secretariat, 1944. 330 pp., bibliography, maps. 
$4, John Day Co., New York. 

Study of Korean population, resources, and economic and political life, & 
pecially since Japanese control, undertaken to throw light on potentialities for 
the future. Includes statistics of agricultural and industrial production, indexes 
of prices and wages, and some information on labor conditions. 
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